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Preface 


This book is an outgrowtii of nineteen years of experience as a teacher 
and administrator in the public schools, of four years* experience as 
director of the Fort Trumbull Branch of tiie University of Connecticut, 
and of several years’ experience as a teacher of graduate students in 
public school administration. These years of experience, observation, 
and inquiry have led the writer to conclude that human problems in 
school administration outweigh all odiers in importance. 

The author has directed his writing toward seven groups in the field 
of public education: (1) experienced administrators who are looking 
for better ways to solve personnel problems, (2) young men and women 
who aspire to become school administrators, (3) teachers in pubHc 
schools who are deeply concerned with finding better solutions to per- 
sonnel problems, (4) young men and women preparing to teach in 
public schools, (5) teachers’ organizations seeking to become more pro- 
fessional in their outlooks and in practice, (6) boards of education con- 
cerned with establishing appropriate personnel policies, and (7) lay 
men and women engaged in serious, constructive study of problems of 
pubKc education in America. 

Description of past practices is not a major feature of this book be- 
cause the author has discovered that when people focus attention too 
closely upon such practices, diere is a tendency to perpetuate them 
rather than to uncover better approaches to problems. Consequently, the 
author has been more concerned with a brief examination of current 
practice, followed by suggested new approaches to problems. It is 
hoped that diis type of presentation will stimulate and encourage prac- 
titioners to experiment, evaluate experiments, and make new inquiry 
which will lead to further experimentation and evaluation. 

The author has been more concerned with “getting something going” 
in the minds of those who work on problems of pubh'c education 
than with perpetuating current practice. The book might well be used 
in courses in school administration, supervision, and personnel manage- 
ment. Similarly it might he used in basic courses in education to give 
young people insight concerning the significant human aspects of school 
administration. Teachers who are active in the National Education Asso- 
iz 
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ciation, slate teachers* associations, and the American Federation of 
Teachers wiU find this book challenging as they work toward profession- 
alization of their organizations. Boards of education and citizens^ com- 
mittees for the public schools will find diis book a useful tool in thinking 
through problems of school support and management. 

Acknowledgment is due the following people for their stimulation to 
inquire: Dean P. Roy Brammell, University of Connecticut; Dr. J. Mon- 
roe Hughes, Nordiwestem University; Dr. Eugene Lawler, University of 
Florida; Dr. G. Robert Koopman, Stale Department of Education, Michi- 
gan; board members G. F. Hayes, W. J. Curtis, Bertha Dukey, D. R- 
Lapan, and A. S. Young of Galva, Illinois, and Anton Svec of Cicero, 
Illinois; Dr. M. Jay Blaha, supervisor of secondary education, Los Angeles 
County, California; John Goodman, P. T. Pritzkau, John Karnes, Doris 
Nason, and C. W. H. Erickson of the professional staff of the School of 
Education, University of Connecticut; and E. A. Adler, F. O. Finglcs, 
H. H. Benjamin, Sumner Cohen, and David Yeomans, associate adminis- 
trative officers. Fort Trumbull Branch, University of Connecticut. 

The author has drawn from the wiling and thinking of others in 
preparation of this book. In the context, in footnotes, and in bibli- 
ographies, proper acknowledgment has been given to authors and to 
their publishers. Without the work of such authors and %vithout sup- 
port of publishers of works of such authors, this book could not have 
appeared. 

The author especially thanks the Bruce Publishing Company for per- 
mission to use materials written by him and published in the American 
School Board Journal. 

This book could never have been written without the secretarial help 
of Lorraine Kiczuk, without paUent examination of the manuscript by 
toe author’s wife Mary and by his daughter Betty Dewey. The painstak- 
mg assistance of his daughter Jane Ruck in proofreading and in final 
preparation of the manuscript is gratefully acknowledged. 


C. A. Weber 
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ciiAPTER 1 The Importance and Nature 
of Personnel Problems 


My first introduction to personnel problems of teachers occurred more 
than forty years ago when I was in first grade. On that eventful day, 
which was the opening day of school, I proudly took leave of the shelter 
of home and walked expectantly and excitedly to the location where 
everything, as I saw it, was to open up. 

My mother had been watchful for six years. My health and well-being 
had been scrupulously cared for. It had been my habit, at the suggestion 
of mother, to carry an apple in my pocket for a midmoming lunch 
(which, as all boys know, is decidedly desirable). Just before taking 
off for this new experience of going to school, I had stuffed a big red 
apple in my pocket. 

During the course of the morning, sitting still for the first time for a 
period longer than ten minutes, my boyish appetite became an over- 
coming force. Hence, not realizing that principals of schools and teachers 
regarded eating in school as a major and cardinal sin, I proceeded to eat 
the applel As I look back upon that event, I realize what Shakespeare 
meant when he wrote in Julius Caesar, "Oh, What a fall was there, my 
countrymen, there you and I, and all of us fell down.” My actions pre- 
cipitated a catastrophe par excellence. 

Just as I was taking the second bite, the first one having gone un- 
noticed by the teacher, ihe principal walked in ttie room. His eagle eye, 
quite accustomed, I presume, to spotting evil in its nascent and incipient 
stage, located my apple, me, and my obvious concentration upon the 
mastication of the apple. Like a flash this caretaker of the welfare and 
morals of the young was at my side holding tenaciously and firmly to my 
right ear, pulling upward and to the right, exclaiming, "Come with me, 
young manl” I did just that, wondering all the while what had hit me 
so suddenly. Out I went, trying to keep on tiptoe so I could keep my 
ear. Do\vn the corridor, up the stairs, down the hall to the high school 
1 
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assembly hall I tiptoea. By this time the apple was gone and tears had 
taken iU place. iL the assembly hall, up to the platform I 
Then as Lugh in a frightful dream, I was lilted boddy to *e top of 
the teacher's disk and told to face the audience of high school shidents 
and eat my apple. “Let this be a lesson to you, my guardian angel ol 
moral development shouted, "never to eat an apple again m school. 
But I had no applel In utter desperation this powerful influence upon 
my future grabbed me and pushed me to his office on the same ^r. 
Upon arriving, I noticed, behveen sobs, that my teacher was in the olBce, 
tool I secretly wondered what she had done. But such droughts were 
driven away by the rather strenuous use of a willow whip by my educa- 
tional leader. I repented and promised that never again would I eat an 
apple in school. (This promise has, I am sure, been scrupulously kept.) 

Then, to my utter amazement, the principal turned on the teacher and 
gave her one of the most violent lectures on the subject of discipline I 
have ever beard. Every word he spoke drew me closer to that teacher. 
And when he was through, that teacher had a friend. 

As I look back at that experience, I see the beginning of my interest 
in personnel problems. No doubt that principal managed the business 
affairs of his school with more than ordinary skill— but he was an artist 
at destroying morale of pupils and teachers. 

There can be no doubt that such events as I have described are much 


rarer today than they were forty years ago on the wild and woolly 
frontier of die state of Oregon where I spent my boyhood. But they 
occur even today in different forms. Many people have wondered why 
one school superintendent was admired, respected, and even loved, 
while others were looked upon as mediocre. Is this difference due chiefly 
to die superior ability of one in managing the business and materiel of 
the schools? Or is this difference due chiefly to the fact that one is a 
superior manager of personnel? 

Every school administrator must know how to manage both materiel 
and personnel, but personnel management is vastly more important than 
management of materials. 


In the main, school administrators are unusually competent; they are 
intelhgent, energetic, willing to work, and eager to do their best for the 
youth of America. Only rarely does one find an administrator like die 
one who worked assiduously on my ear. But in spite of this high degree 
of competence, many of them flounder and muddle in the area of dealing 
with personnel problems of the staff. 

If school administrators would only take time from their cootiimous 
concern for budgetary details, handling of office routine, dealin g rvith 
boards of education, and devising pnhUe information plans to give equal 
attention to the personnel problems of the staff, they would become inore 
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able administrators, greater leaders, and much more' potent agents in 
die development of youtii. 

A case in point is appropriate here. A branch of a university, estab- 
lished as a temporary means for meeting the needs of returning veterans, 
with an average enrollment of 1,500 men, had just closed after four 
years of operation. On the day of returning die facilities to the United 
States Navy, the director received die following note from a plumber' 
who had worked for the university at die branch for four years: 

Dear Doc, 

We are “washed up.” After four wonderful years we see the end. I’ve been 
thinking about these four years and trying to decide why it has been sucli 
a short time. I’ve come to the conclusion that the reason is that we all were 
working for the same reason, to help educate the guys, who fought for us 
during die war. Some of us taught, some of us were policemen, some of us 
swept the floors, and I fixed the leaks in the pipes— but we were all working 
together in our different ways for the same purpose— the education of the men. 

Good luck, 

(Signed) Mac 

’The point of this citation is that no leader with reasonable intelligence 
could fail when the members of his staff, even to the plumber, displayed 
such morale and commonness of purpose. In such a situation the ordi- 
nary mistakes and errors of the top man melt away and are imnoticed 
because the major job being done looms so important and so significant 
as to dwarf his poor decisions. 

The school administrator who is constantly concerned with solving die 
intricate problems of the personnel of die staff is most likely to find an 
immensely effective staff. His veiy concern for the solving of personnel 
problems causes him to become intimately concerned with the profes- 
sional problems of the staff and to become actively concerned with 
developing more appropriate learning experiences for children. Estab- 
lishing appropriate principles and policies with respect to personnel 
problems of die staff becomes the sine qua non of successful leadership. 

School administrators with little feeling for developing high morale, 
and with little appreciation of the importance of developing high morale, 
are poorly equipped to solve die problems of the public school system. 
School employees should feel that their leaders are concerned with em- 
ployee problems in all their intricate details; they should feel that their 
leaders are able and eager to help diem solve problems; they should feel 
that their leaders are their friends. An effective leader should always act 
so that his co-workers ^^'ill clearly understand that he honestly believes 
his own interests are identical with those of each member in the school 
system they all serve. 

* Leon McLaughlin, Groton, Conn. 
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The public schools are “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” to borrow a line from Lincoln. In our democracy, as we know 
it in the United States, the good will of the public is essential for the 
ultimate success of any educational enterprise. With the public’s good 
will, a school system can do almost anything; without it, little of perma- 
nent value can be accomplished. School people are slowly learning the 
truth about public faith and good will. Too often administrators have 
not learned that public good will is more likely to exist when they are 
active in development of policies which present a united appeal to the 
public, charged with the energy, endiusiasm, and high morale of all 
professional workers. 

When administrators and a few members of the staff initiate new 


procedures in a school system without the united and coordinated action 
of most of the professional staff, their plans are attacked behind closed 
doors where fellow workers are engaged in the process of attack. With- 
out appropriate personnel administration, the chances for undermining 
the school s program increase at alarming rates. 

Adequate financial support is a function of good will. What the people 
want ftey will buy. Money stffl talks in every educational system, and 
f problem is measured in 
oWl ' ‘b® better the professional agents in a 

i^enN T conununity support for educaHonal improve- 

ments, the mote likely the people are to be generous in supolviM tbe 

and still are, the key 'tTL”gro^''’of bee^^ 

teachers whose skill, understandhg character tnd ^ 

promote the wholesome development of ehildref STh Th “m 

the country with the the best building m 

plies can be a crime against chfldren Thw 

crucial to administrators. The ontstandimr Problems of teachers are 
is the development of personnr“^ S” '‘’“'"'■ou today 
come better teachers. The nub of I -I • * '®=“^bers to be- 

learn from industry, hut in conneet^Si “ol^ 
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lems, schools have much to leam from this source. Gradually, and in the 
hard way, business and industry have learned that it pays to spend time, 
money, energy, and effort on the development of personnel policies 
which can be examined, reviewed, and reconstructed. They have, as a 
result of experience, discovered that the human element in business and 
industry must be more fully recognized. They have learned fliat the 
conservation of human capacity, interest, and energy is far more impor- 
tant than the conservation of other natural resources. 

Two quotations from men of industry serve to illustrate this point: 

Morale is a basic driving force which management must develop in all those 
who are effectively to serve industry, themselves, and society. Employees 
whose morale is high are flexible, adaptive, and receptive. They try to do 
their jobs well; they talce pride in improved or increased production; they 
seek and suggest new methods or more efiBcient machines. Workers wth low 
morale do none of these things; they are apathetic toward work, and indifferent 
to their own as well as their employers welfare; and they often show a hos- 
tility that may range from stubborn resistance to open rebellion and strikes. 
Only men and women who know how to work, who want to work, and who 
understand the relationship of work and profit to the dignity, development, 
and happiness of human beings can make a democracy succeed.* 

and 

Many of the more advanced industrial organizations realize the grave neces* 
sity of sound human relations . . . these are the companies that are giving as 
much attention to research in the field of human relations as they are to re- 
search covering raw materials and products.* 

Having established that personnel problems are so important, we turn 
our attention to the question: What are the personnel problems of 
teachers? 

Income Is a Problem 

Although there is a rather common belief that teachers are single 
persons with only themselves to look after, research reveals that “the 
average teacher, whether single or married, regardless of sex, bears a 
substantial burden of dependency.”* Most men in the teaching profession 
are married, and in 1945, 34 per cent of the women teaching in city 

* Quoted by permission, from Earl G. Planty, William S. McCord, and Carlos A. 
Efferson, Training Employees and Managers, p. 13, The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1948. 

* Quoted by permission, from Charles Reitell, Training Workers and Supervisors, 
p. 1&, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1941. 

* Quoted by permission, from Hazel Davis and R. R. Foster, in W. S. Monroe 
(ed.). Encyclopedia of Educational Eeseartdi, p. 1416, The Macmillan Company, 
Ne%v York, 1950. 
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school systems were either married or widowed. In rural areas the per- 
centage was' even higher,® Since such a large number of teachers must 
support, in part at least, persons other than themselves, tlie annual salary 
received becomes a matter of considerable importance. Many teachers 
find it necessary to seek employment during the regular school year and 
during die summer in areas other than teaching. The Connecticut study 
revealed that 22 per cent of the teachers sought supplemental income, 
most of which came from earning money by outside work.® 

The probable reason for teachers seeking outside employment is that 
in comparison to other professional incomes and in comparison to some 
nonprofessional incomes, teachers' salaries are low.® During the hvelve- 
year period beginning in 1&40, the salaries of teachers have lagged far 
behind other groups although teachers* salaries have risen during the 
period. 

Because the salaries of teadiers are Imv in comparison to the salaries 
of those with whom teachers spend much of their time, and because 
salaries are not s^cient to enable many teachers to support themselves 
and therr dependents in a fashion usnaUy capecled by the community, 
the poblem of sala^es and salary schedules looms large in the eyes of 
teachers as the number one personnel problem. 

Education in Service Is a Problem 

■ salaries for teachers has caused 

uiiprovement or teachers m service ToanTiot.,. u r •» a 

r:srnrre““ 

profession. As one teacher put it, -Wh™ w 
automatically open the hmuin,,'’ ™ " = asl: for better salaries, we 

are taldng pot statt r^T^® for teaehers, and many people 

be.”* Furthermore, when teachers'sS ®bould 

improved methods for dealine will, ri ,™P of tenure laws, or 

they find that the public and^ boards of ‘“‘^bing loads, 

tion the quality of service being rendeLd “sT “f^lioed to ques- 

reaction teachers frequenUy mee^ when he stat^ " 

NEA H.ear,* Bufiem. 23, pp. 
® Deputoeo, of EduoaBon 

£00^0.10 
Stodeal, School of 

pp. 6-7, Woofflioo for the Amertcen Feapk. 
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It is rare that any reform comes from within; it is generally forced from 
without. It is doubtful whether reform in education will be any exception to 
the general rule. 

Today the educator who tries to eliminate the deadwood . . . meets tre- 
mendous opposition from entrenched educators who want merely to continue 
to teach what their teachers taught diem. 

As a result of the criticism that teachers tend to become entrenched in 
their procedures and methods, as a result of public criticism of the job 
being done by die public schools, and because teachers themselves 
recognize the need for improvement of the profession, teachers have 
indicated that growth in service is one of the major personnel problems 
of our time. 

Men like Stecher are wrong. The teaching profession is concerned 
with improving its own services and its own program. In spite of this, 
however, the pressure from outside the teaching group remains strong. 
New certification requirements have been mtroduced to "raise standards 
of the profession.” Boards of education have made earning of advanced 
degrees prerequisites to higher salaries and are "putting on the pressure” 
to cause teachers to grow in service. Weber found that teachers want to 
grow in service and that they welcome the right sort of approach to the 
problem.^® 

Orientation Is a Problem 

In one study, sixty-four beginning high school teachers reported that 
when they began their work they felt a great need for orientation in the 
development of plans of action for dealing with school discipline teach- 
ing courses for which they were not prepared, utiders^nding the pur- 
poses and goals of the school program, establishing rapport with other 
teachers, finding adequate housing and suitable living quarters, discover- 
ing recreational activities, making contact with administrative officers, 
and finding time to participate in community afFairs.^' 

Evaluation of Teaching Service Is a Problem 
Teachers have always been concerned with problems pertaining to 
evaluation of teaching. Teachers realize that the people who support 
public education by paying taxes are entitled to know whether or not 
they are getting the best educational offering which their money can 
buy. At the same time teachers are aware of the fact that research in the 
field of teaching competencies is not convincing. Since the profession 
C. A. Weber, Techniques Employed in a Selected Croup of Secondary Schoob 
of the North Central Association for Educating Teachers In Service, Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Chap. Ill, Northwestern University, Evanston, III., 1943. 

” M. \V. Tate, “The Induction of Secondazy School Teachers," School Review, 
5l;150-57 (1943). 
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itselS recognizes tot it has no adequate deBnition of teaching efficicn| 
slhich enables the profession to measure efficiency, teachers looh 
troubled eyes on attempts to evaluate teachmg services. 

‘' since some communities have adopted what is ^ 

and merit-type salary schedules, teachers are becoming 
aware of the whole area of evaluation of teaching services as a majo 

'^'witty" secured letters from over 40.000 school children, from whi* 
letters he concluded that the most frequently mentioned desirable traits 
of teachers were: 


1. Cooperative, democratic attitudes. 

2. and consideration for the child. 

3. Patience. 

4. Wide interest. 

5. Pleasant appearance and manner. 

6. Fairness and impartiality. 

7. Sense of humor. 

8. Good disposition and consistent behavior. 

9. Interest in pupil problems. 

10. Flexibility. 

11. Use of recognition and praise. 

12. Unusual proEciency in teaching. 

The most frequently mentioned undesirable traits reported by Witty 
were*. 


1. Intolerance and bad temper. 

2. Uidaimess, inclination to have favorites. 

3. Disinclination to help pupils. 

4. Unreasonableness in demands. 

5. Gloominess and unfriendliness. 

6. Sarcastic behavior. 

7. Unattractive personal appearance. 

8. Impatience and inflexibibty. 

9. Tendency to talk too mueb. 

10. Inclination to talk down to pupils. 

11. Being conceited and overbearing. 

12. Lacking in a sense of humor. 

Teadiers, generally, recognize the need for evaluating teaching serv- 
ice, but they count this as a serious peisonnel problem because they feel 
tot in many cases those who mahe judgments concerning teacher effi- 
ciency and teacher effectiveness are poorly prepared by both training 
and experience to do so. 


■•Paul_A Witty, "Evaluation of Stodfe of the Charaoterirtics of the Effective 
Teacha Impreomg Edoeffl.™! Beseorch, OfBcial Report of the American Edu- 
cational Research Assoaation, pp. 195-204, 1948. ‘ 
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Teaching Load Is a Problem 

The problem of teaching load is a serious one for many teachers. If 
a teacher’s salary is so inadequate that it becomes necessary to work at 
non-educational occupations after school, in the evenings, or on Satur- 
days, the question of teacher load becomes one of serious concern to a 
teacher. If a teacher does not really enjoy teaching, the hours spent at 
it are burdensome and the matter of load looms large. If the pattern of 
school organization is such as to bring about frustration and discourage- 
ment, teachers become very concerned about load. If beginning teachers 
are assigned heavier loads than experienced teachers, they become very 
concerned about load. Furthermore, some teachers are rewarded with 
high salaries when their teaching loads are light, while other teachers 
who are assigned heavy teaching loads may receive much less attractive 
incomes. Being given extracurricular assignments such as coaching ath- 
letics, directing the band, coaching sdiool plays, and advising yearbook 
staffs usually results in additional income for teachers, and those who 
are not assigned these activities rebel and ask for a redefinition of teach- 
ing load. 

Separations, Dismissals, Transfers Are Problems 

Many teachers are concerned wiffi the methods used in handling such 
matters as resignations, requests for release from contracts, promotions, 
transfers from one department to anodier, dismissals, and tenure. The 
school superintendent who has not found one or more of these matters 
to be of serious concern to teachers is rare indeed. In the main, the con- 
cern over these aspects of the problems of personnel administration 
stems from feelings of insecurity. Teachers fear that requesting release 
from contracts will hinder future efforts at securing employment, that 
transfers from one building to another will interfere with their own plans 
or result in disorganization of their own lives, that promotions go to 
those who are best liked, that being assigned to teach in other depart- 
ments may require additional preparation, and that absence of tenure 
leaves them at the mercy of those external to the teaching profession who 
may have an “ax to grind.” 

Leaves of Absence Are Problems 

Leaves of absence to recover from illness, sickness, disease, and acci- 
dent are generally recognized as essential characterisitics of a sound 
program of personnel administration. 

Other forms of leave do not have such wide approval. Questions con- 
cerning extended leaves of absence for long illness, maternity leave, 
sabbatical leaves for the purpose of study or travel, and leaves of ab- 
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sence for the purpose of getting work experience in other fields are ques- 
tions which deserve discussion. In large cities one is more likely to find 
established policies concerning leaves of absence, but in smaller com- 
munities sick leave is about the only type of leave provided for in 
policies of the school. In a study of the secondary schools of the North 
Central Association, Weber^* found that; 


1. Granting leaves of absence to study or travel is an infrequent practice re- 
gardless of the size of school. 

2. Those schools which have granted leaves to teachers for study or travel 
reported the practice to be very beneficial to the school and to the teacher. 

3. Three-fourths of the schools have some form of sick leave, but it is im- 
portant to note that twenty-five per cent have no such plans. 

4. Only one-third of the schools have a program of cumulative sick leave. 

5. The chief obstacles seem to be: leaving matters of leave to administrators 
and boards without any cooperative planning by teachers, some teachers 
abuse the plan, and costs. 

6. Teachers overwhelmingly expressed dissaUsfacU'on with methods of han- 

dling leaves of absence and complained about the absence of policies of 
convincing quality. ^ 

Al*ough the situation has improved, leaves of absence stfll constitute 
Significant aspects of personnel management in schools. 


Joining Teachers’ Organizations Is a Problem 

vJnnf I” disturbed over the question of joining teachers’ organi- 
Mtions. Paying dues to local teachers’ organizaUons,^ to county of re- 
gional orgamations. to state organizations, to national organizaUons be- 
comes an Item of considerable expense to many 
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Perhaps more important than dues is the rnnfllni . 
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ganizations. In some communiUes Is bitt ' ^'“ '’“'1 T 

NEA (National EducaHon Association) and betsveen the 

tion of Teachers). One can easily get excited (American Federa- 
concerning the relative advantae^ of ,*n?nm from teachers 

tion and the NEA. Some aSrf T 

which is affiliated with the AmonVo v j should join the AFT, 
sert that teachers 

unaffiliated. ® chers leagues, which are 

Weber, op. rir., Cbap. tx. Teaves .. Abseaee end Teaiier OmivU.,- pp. .11- 
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Many superintendents have lost heavily in the controversy between 
teachers* unions and other forms of teacher organization. No discussion 
of personnel problems could be complete without examining the nature 
and purposes of teachers’ organizations and die role these organizations 
play in education. 

Teacher Health and Recreation Is a Problem 

Teacher health is important to teachers, but it is even more important 
in terms of its effects upon the children in the schools. “Evidence seems 
to indicate that, in general, teachers enjoy as good health as do people in 
other vocations.”** Even so, evidence also supports the assertion that 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the teachers in the public schools lack the vig- 
orous type of health which is most conducive to a good teaching-learning 
situation.*® 

It is not sufficient that die healdi of teachers should be merely as good 
as die health of those in other occupations. Because of die important ef- 
fect which teacher healdi has upon the young, teachers* healdi should 
be considerably better than that of people in other vocations. It is not in 
the interest of the public good that one out of every five teachers is short 
of die amount of energy essential to effective teaching. 

In such sports as college football, diose in charge frequently insist 
upon 100 per cent as a health index. Certainly the teaching of children in 
the classrooms of our schools is no less important than the program for 
athletes. 

Studies indicate that as teachers grow older, die sickness rate increases 
rapidly. Since many teachers are persons who have passed the age of 
forty-five, teacher health for them becomes a serious problem.** 

Need for Social Status Is a Problem 

Many teachers are very much concerned over their belief diat teachers 
lack social status. Aldiough many teachers enjoy their work and prefer 
to continue as teachers, there is a rather general feeling among teachers 
that their profession is not as highly regarded as it should be. Actually, 
teachers often assiduously hide their identity as teachers when mingling 
with people because of the opprobrium which they feel is attached to 
teaching. The too frequendy heard exclamation, “Oh, she’s just a school 
teacher” has had ill effects upon teaching as a whole. This is an important 
problem for personnel administration in our schools. 

** Quoted by permission, from E. W. Anderson and W. P. Cushman, in W. S. 
Monroe (ed.). Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 1434, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1950. 

” Fff fo Teach, Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers, p. 276, 
NEA, Washington, 1938. 

** Anderson and Cushman, In Monroe, op. cU, 
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Professional Ethics Is a Problem 

Another important problem from the point of view of both teachers and 
boards of education is that of professional ethics. Many individuals and 
a considerable number of teachers’ organizations have been concerned 
with developing codes of ethics for teachers. Some organizations have 
great faith in codes of ethics. Some teachers and administrators are in- 
clined to discount their value. A few are so skeptical that they believe 
codes of ethics may be screens behind which unethical people can hide. 
At the present time, the most commonly accepted code of ethics is that 
developed by the NEA and readopted by various state associations and 
other organizations of teachers.” What should be done in the local school 
s^tem regarding professional ethics? Who should develop a code of 


Teacher Tenure Is a Problem 
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Other Problems Are Important 

Poor living conditions, poor rapport between janitors and teachers, in- 
appropriate policies concerning employment of substitute teachers, and 
irritations caused by poor management procedmres constitute problems 
needing solution. Teachers report that they are irritated and upset over 
such matters as inadequate instructional materials, poor plant facilities, 
poorly arranged class schedules, failure of administrators to define duties 
of teachers, requests to participate in community activities without recog* 
nition by school authorities, and more or less intimate personal problems. 

In an effort to locate the personnel problems which demand solution, 
the writer secured from nearly five hundred teachers in the public schools 
in the years of 1950, 1951, and 1952 information concerning problems 
which they considered to be in need of more adequate solution.®® The 
teachers were requested to make lists of the problems which they con- 
sidered to be most important. The respondents were requested to be frank 
and brief and were assured ti)at ffieir anonymity would be carefully 
guarded. Each teacher was requested to list the problems in the order 
of their importance as he saw them. 

Replies from 473 teachers from eighty-one school systems were re- 
ceived. If a problem was listed among first three in importance, it 
was weighted as 3; if it was among the second three, it was weighted as 
2j and if it was below sixth, it was rated as 1. The problems as seen by 
nearly five hundred teachers, are listed below in order of their weighted 
frequency. 

Pebsonnel Problems or 473 Teachers 
Salaries and salary schedules. 

Orientation of new teachers. 

Educating teachers in service. 

Selection of new teachers. 

Teacher participation in administration. 

Evaluation of teacher services. 

Teaching load, including extracurricular load. 

Transfers, promotions, and dismissals. 

Relationships \vith nonteaching staff. 

Substitute-teacher service, 
leaves of absence. 

Joining teachers* organizations. 

Teacher tenure. 

Attacks upon teachers and teaching. 

•"Inquiry made among teachers pursuing advanced and graduate courses, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, July, 1950 through August, 1952, including teachers attending 
summer sessions of 1950, 1051, and 1952. 
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Professional ethics and attitudes. 

Other problems (usually more intimately personal in nature). 

Regarding salaries and salary schedules, the teachers complained that 
the salary schedule recognized only two factors, namely, years of teach- 
ing experience and academic degrees or eollcge credits earned over and 
above degrees earned. They seemed to feel that there was little ineentive 
to become creative or artisUc in teaching. A second complaint was that 
teachers with dependents were nnable. in many cases, to make ends meet 
and employment after school, on Saturdays, 
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lem by the teachers because they were not convinced that such devices 
as merit ratings, supervisory ratings, and current practices in their re- 
spective schools were valid procedures. It seemed to be the general con- 
clusion that most of the existing attempts to evaluate teachers resulted 
in suspicion, lowered morale, and general dissatisfaction. At the same 
time, the teachers tiiemselves admitted that the public was entitled to 
know all there was to know about the effectiveness of teaching in the 
schools. Thus the problem of evaluation of teaching looms large as a 
personnel problem. 

On the subject of teaching load, the teachers were concerned about 
such things as large class size, absence of free periods, excessive numbers 
of classes, too many different preparations, extracurricular assignments, 
and extra pay for some teachers assigned to supervise such extracurricular 
activities as athletics, school plays, yearbooks, school magazines, school 
bands and orchestras. Many teachers resented the fact that they were as- 
signed extracurricular duties without financial reward, while others 
within the system were assigned other activities to which were attached 
attractive monetary advantages. This problem appears to be a most dis- 
turbing one in many schools. 

The problems of promotions, dismissals, resignations, and tenure were 
grouped by the author in studying the returns from teachers because of 
the similarity of reactions. Many teachers felt that the absence of any 
announced or accepted policies regarding these problems was one of the 
chief causes of difficulty. Others felt that there were no real tenure pro- 
visions, some were dissatisfied with dismissal policies, others were deeply 
concerned over the policies with respect to transfer of teachers within the 
system, and still others were definitely upset over policies widi respect to 
promotions. On die last point too large a number felt diat appointments 
to such posts as assistant principalship, principalship, supervisor, and 
specialist were too dependent upon “political connections,” personal 
friendship, and similar conditions. Since the teachers were quite dis- 
turbed over existing practices in tfieir schools in these areas, it is very 
clear that an examination of the problem is required. 

Leaves of absence for teachers were reported as one important area of 
discontent. Many teachers, although quite pleased with gains made 
within recent years in the area of cumulative sick leave, were still con- 
cerned over sick leave as a problem because they felt that some teachers 
abuse sick-leave policies and because most policies for granting sick leave 
do not adequately provide for long-extended periods of illness likely to 
occur among teadiers of more advanced age. 

Although handling the problems pertaining to sick leave was more 
frequently mentioned by the teachers, there was much concern over the 
fact that very few schools had any kind of systematic program for grant- 
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ing leaves of absence with or without pay for purposes of to™’- ^ 
graduate work, writing, or engaging in work experience o*er 
lie Indging from the reactions of teachers, no study of the management 
of personnel problems could be complete without making inquiry to dis- 
cover the most promising practices in this regard. 

Teachers’ organizations, and activity in such organizations, seem to be 
of major concern to many teachers. There are those who feel that 
ers’ organizations are of great value and that every teacher should be 
active in them. Other teachers espouse the cause of individualism to the 
extent tiiat they do not believe that teachers should be active in teachers 
organizations. In some cases teachers appeared to fear that active par- 
ticipation in teachers’ organizations jeopardized their chances for ad- 
vancement and for increases in salary in so far as administrative officers 
and boards of education were concerned. Particularly was this true 
where teachers’ unions were involved or where teachers’ leagues or units 
of state education associations were actively engaged in attempting to 
secure higher salaries for teachers. The question of state teachers’ asso- 
ciations and the NEA versus teachers’ unions seemed to present a prob- 
lem to many teachers. 

Problems of health, recreation, and leisure were considered important 
ones by many teachers. These problems seemed to be related, of course, 
to inadequate salary plans, to inadequate sick-leave programs, and to 
lack of planning in the area of appropriate leisure activities for teachers. 
Teachers in general seem to be a healthy group of people physically, but 
there is some question concerning tiie mental healA of many in the pro- 
fession. Many teachers reported tiiat special activities such as teacher 
parlies, sports programs for teachers, dinners, dances, hobby clubs, 
theater parties, informal gab sessions,” and planned summer outings 
were provided for teachers, but these same teachers felt that too small a 


percentage of the teachers were really helped by such activities. 

Many teachers seemed to feel that the teacher in a community often 
does not have the social prestige which is desirable. While superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, coaches, hand directors, and coaches of dra- 
matics often are in the public spotlight and as a result enjoy a high 
degree of social prestige, the classroom teacher is often relegated to a 
very inferior position socially. Teachers cited the fact that school admin- 
istrators usually belong to service dubs, take time off for lunch and stay 
away untd one-thirty or two o’clock one day per week, and otherwise 
engage in community contacts "during school time,” hut that teachers are 
usually, if not always, denied such opportunities. One teacher reported 
that while her principal, a woman, could leave school to attend meetings 
of the local woman’s club, not one of the other teachers, most of whom 
were dues-paying members, was ever permitted to leave school to attend 
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one of the meetings. Examining the frank replies of teachers, one was 
struck with the general reaction of teachers to the effect that only those 
in positions of auUiority over other teachers were privileged to acquire 
social status by means of wide participation in "accepted community- 
service groups.” Teachers who participated in church activities such as 
teaching Sunday-school classes thought such activity was beneficial to 
them as persons and to tiie group as a whole, but social prestige did not 
seem to accrue from such participation. Similarly being a scoutmaster or 
girl-scout leader was fruitful, but not in proportionate amounts to other 
activities in so far as social prestige is concerned. In view of the current 
drinking regarding the great importance of "feeling that one’s job is 
socially important,” teachers have a problem, apparently, in acquiring 
that feeling. What can be done? 

Teachers feel that some in their ranks are unethical in their dealings 
with other teachers and with the profession as a whole. There are teach- 
ers, apparently, who will "underbid” other teachers for jobs, who are 
quite willing to get a Master of Arts degree as cheaply and as quickly 
as possible merely to be placed on a higher bracket in the salary sched- 
ule. There are, also, those who will seek advancement through “political 
pull,” “playing up to superiors,” "engaging in particularly popular com- 
munity activities,” and so on. Teachers as a group feel the need of a more 
effective, and distinctly more operative, code of ethics for teachers. Some 
concrete suggestions on diis score are presented elsewhere in the book. 

Teacher participation in administration seemed to be a particular prob- 
lem to many teachers. Those teachers who mentioned it as a personnel 
problem fell, largely, into two categories: first, those teachers who were 
working in school systems where much was said about teacher participa- 
tion, but where little if anything was ever done; second, those teachers 
who were working in school systems where teacher participation in ad- 
ministration was openly opposed by administrators and/or boards of 
education. One teacher wrote as follows: 

We're getting mighty tired of being admonished to participate in formula- 
tion of policies only to have our suggestions, after considerable effort on our 
part, filed in the wastebasket and never brought to the board of education. 
Our salary committee, appointed by our superintendent with approval of the 
board, worked a solid year on a proposal to the board. At the appointed time 
our superintendent, an ardent verbal advocate of teacher participation, made 
his own proposal to the board, ignored ours, and informed the board that oiu* 
proposal was “impractical” and that in his judgment it should not be con- 
sidered. 

Problems so vital to teachers as the above demand discussion. How can 
teachers become a part of the policy-making machinery without having 
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every teadier attempting to be superintendent or principal? Both teach- 
ers and administrators are anxious to have die ans^ve^. 

Teachers have many problems related to living accommodations. In 
many communities effort is made to malce information available concern- 
ing possible living quarters for teachers. In other communities nothing is 
done for teachers in diis respect, and teachers find themselves hunting 
living accommodations outside die commimity. Single teachers, married 
teachers, teachers with families all seem to have problems of a serious 
natmre in this regard. Certainly a teacher who carmot find comfortable 
and acceptable living quarters is not likely to become a very happy per- 
son in his or her schoolwork. Related to this problem, too, is discovering 
suitable places to eat. Many teadiers complain about eating facilities, 
particularly in more rural locations. What should be done? This problem, 
too, demands more complete discussion. 

To the unobserving person the problem of teacher-janitor relations 
does not loom large, but to the ejtperienced teacher or administrator the 
situation is decidedly different. A teacher who "gets along” with the jani- 
tor IS the recipient of many rewards. Her room is better taken care of; she 
has httle difficult in arranging for special events; she enjoys support 
who hear about her though the 
janitor. On the other hand, the teacher who fails to establish rapport svith 
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istrative machinery which will make it easy for teachers to take their 
intimate personal problems to appropriate persons or agencies for help. 

Unless those who manage our sdiools can find a more effective way of 
solving the problems of those who work in the schools, the personnel is 
likely to lose faith in the effectiveness of democracy. Our school man- 
agers have it within their power to enlist the creative abilities of teachers 
and other workers in the schools to the end that some better solutions 
to problems of the personnel can cooperatively be found. To do this will 
create more abiding faith in the democratic form of control; to fail spells 
out the first great collapse of our great American dream. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Interview ten teachers in your s(diool, asking them this question: What 
personnel problems in our school are most in need of solution? Summarize 
your findings and write a brief statement concerning your findings. 

2. Make a list of personnel poficies in your school which have been found 
to be effective for improving teacher morale. 

3. Why is it that teachers and the public so often disagree on the subject 
of teacher tenure? 

4. Describe the orientation program in your school which is designed to 
help new teachers. 

5. Which of the problems of personnel introduced In this chapter seems 
most significant to you? Give your reasons. 

6. Do teachers in your school have "outside jobs"? What are the effects of 
such outside work on teachers? On pupils? 
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CHAPTER 2 A Frame of Reference 


No discussion of personnel problems of teachers could intelligently be 
presented without first making clear the values which form the frame- 
work for the discussion. Hence one of the first obligations of the writer is 
to bring into bold relief those underlying assumptions which are to give 
direction and structure to subsequent discussion. One of tire greatest 
obstacles to the development of sound plans of action for the solution of 
problems of professional personnel in die schools is the complacency of 
the typical teacher or administrator. There are teachers and administra- 
tors who pursue their work as though it were merely a pleasant career. 
Undoubtedly such members of the profession have made many whole- 
some, worthwhile contributions to leaching, but they have never become 
leaders in the challenging task of teadiing children. 

Complacency is, in a large measure, the net result of failure to make 
commitments to basic values which are so deep-rooted as to act, con- 
stantly, as guidelines for present and future action. It is for this reason 
that die professional teachers should make commitments to basic values 
before attempting to develop, maintain, and implement plans of action 
for dealing with the personnel problems of the teaching staff. 

There are people who, without concern for specific techniques by 
which a basic value may be achieved, project values or ends and argue 
for their adoption. Still others, sometimes referred to as “fanatics,” at- 
tempt to achieve any immediate end or goal by impulsive efforts without 
concern for the cost either to themselves or to others. Opportunists use 
whatever techniques seem to be easiest at the moment without reference 
to basic values or to accepted goals. Some, on the contraiy, insist upon 
dogmatic values being adopted without concerning themselves with the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the devices used to achieve the values 
adopted. The social scientist, however, assumes values as hypotheses to 
be tested in action in the actual situations that characterize living or 
^vo^kmg in a community. Such people believe that a value is a beh'ef or 
21 
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commitment accepted and chosen by consensus after free, public, and 
extended deliberation which has been open to all those whose needs 
created the problem. 

In asserthig the existence of basic values for use in building the frame- 
work for solving personnel problems of the teaching staff, the writer has 
chosen to select those values which we in the United States have come 
to accept by general consent It is not contended that we have achieved 
our goals, but it is asserted that the odds are very great; perhaps 100 to 
1 or better, that all people concerned with public education in these 
United States would accept the four basic values presented in this 
chapter. 


Health Is a Basic Value 

There can be little doubt that teachers, administrators, parents, and 
the great body of citizens fa our country believe that health is a basic 
value. Such programs as the Blue Cross, the antipolio crusade, the heart 
rampaign, public support of hospitals, health legislation, insistence upon 
nealth programs m most schools, and thousands of other actions by our 
people mdi^te ^at we are \varranled in our asserUon that health is con- 
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frustration resulting from lack of knowledge about one’s job, frustration 
from lack of community recognition, frustration from no sense of belong- 
ing— these are dangerous foes which the school must defeat by means 
of satisfying and sound policies of personnel administration. 

School children themselves have cast the mold in which the raw mate- 
rials of educational leadership should be poured. They have told us, ten 
thousand strong, that teachers should be cheerful, happy, good-natured, 
jolly, with a sense of humor, friendly, companionable, interested in and 
understanding children, patient, kindly, sympatiietic; not cross, crabby, 
grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic.^ These qualities are functions of the men- 
tal and physical health of teachers, and every plan for solving personnel 
problems of the professional staff must take the mental and physical 
health of teachers into account. 

The occurrence of marked anxiefy, fear, and frustration among teach- 
ers is certain to influence, adversely, die educational effectiveness of die 
schools. It colors the personal relations of these teachers with children, 
with each other, with parents, and widi administrative personnel. 

Personnel relationships are crucial in determining the influence of 
teachers upon developing children. Teachers are not merely machines 
by which information is made available to children. On the contrary, 
teachers as persons constitute the most significant active parts of the 
school environment of children. Usually the intellectual aspects of the 
school are secondary in importance to the personal relationships which 
exist. 

The chief obstacles to the mental health of teachers, according to 
Prescott* are: 

1. Inhibitive rules and regulations. 

2. Poor conditions of employment. 

3. Lack of recreation for teachers. 

4. Occupational insecurity. 

5. Inadequate financial return. 

6. ~Insecurity due to pressure groups. 

7. Lack of wholesome relationships bch\’ecn teachers. 

8. Lack of wholesome relationships between teachers and administrators or 
supervisors. 

0. L.ack of wholesome relationships with people of the community. 

10. Lack of adequate professional organizations. 

Unfortunately tlicrc arc too many teachers whose services are of 

doubtful value when measured in terms of emotional influence upon 

children. There are teachers who axtend prejudice, superstition, and un- 

* Franl: W. Hart, Tcachcn and reaching, pp. 131-132, The Macmilbn Company, 

N<rkv York, 1934. 

* Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and tlxe Educathe rroce**, pp. 250-231, American 

Council on E^ducation, Washington, 193S. 
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reasoned emotionalized attitudes in their teaching. Others cause children 
to be insensitive to, or unaware of, aesthetic or ethical values. Still odiers 
show tendencies toward moodiness, sulkiness, sarcasm, criticism, bully- 
ing, domination, and lack of sense of humor. And then there are those 
suSering from unresolved emotional conflicts who seek compensation 
from venting their feelings upon cdiildren. 

Any program designed to solve the personnel problems of the profes- 
sional staff should take mental and physical health of the staff into ac- 
count. Fatigue and tension in a teacher are related directly to the number 
of pupils with whom a teacher must deal, to the number of periods or 
hours per day he must be in the dassroom, to the fullness of his ac- 
quaintance with the purposes and goals of the school, to the type of ad- 
ministative organization, to the personal relationships existing with other 
members of the staff, to adequacy of financial return, to the sort of in- 
formation he has about the school and about the children, and to the 
personal relationships which have been established or encouraged. 
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on tlie part of teachers, a healthy oudook and wholesome point of view 
on life and upon teaching as a profession; well-balanced attitudes which 
are characterized by such terms as harmony, patience, understanding, 
and enthusiasm. The disgruntled, sour, sarcastic, sharp, bitter teacher is 
in a state of mental ill health that is damaging to all children. The sus- 
picious teacher who mistrusts co-workers and administrative personnel, 
and who has little faith in people, does untold damage to children. Truly, 
the schools need teachers who maintain a healthy outlook on life, who 
possess insight into their own ways of meeting life situations, whose lives 
give evidence of purposefulness, faith in people, and relatedness to a 
worthy professional cause. Mental health should be approached as a 
positive obligation by those who establish policies for dealing with per- 
sonnel problems. Mental-hygiene considerations should govern the gen- 
eral atmosphere, the processes, and the procedures of the school with re- 
spect to reciprocal relations of teachers, school administrators, parents, 
and children. 

If plans of action are to be conducive to the health of teachers, the fol- 
lowing criteria should be observed in developing programs for dealing 
with persormel problems of the staff: 

1. Flans should be directly related to the problems of the personnel as seen 
by them, 

2. Plans should be concerned with the development of teacher personality. 

8. Flans should meet the specific needs of teachers. 

4. Plans should provide opportunities for teachers to recover from illness, 
accident, disease, and other disabilities without subjecting them to fear, 
anxiety, and worry. 

5. Plans should free teachers from emotional conflicts. 

6. Plans should encourage teachers to face their problems realistically and 
to decide for themselves upon a sound and rational way of meeting them. 

7. Plans should free teachers from uncertainty. 

8. Plans should be designed to develop a sense of belonging to the staff and 
to the community. 

9. Plans should provide for an adequate, positive program of recreation and 
leisuretime activities. 

10. Plans should be developed to secure suitable and comfortable living quar- 
ters for teachers. 

11. Plans should develop a feeling in the public mind of high regard for the 
teaching profession. 

12. Plans should provide for adjusting teaching load so that teacliers have the 
time and energy to participate in activities other than classroom work. 

13. Plans should be directed toward improving the teaching cmironment, 
including sucli items os tempcrattire in classrooms, lighting, janitorial 
service, secretarial service, rest rooms, libraries, and lunclirooms. 

14. Plans should include provision for leaves of absence with remuncraUon 
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for recovery from illness, for rest* for improvement professionally, and for 
travel. 

15. Plans should be devised to give teachers feelings of security and status in 
the community. 

16. Plans should include rewarding the teacher financially so that it would be 
unnecessary for the teacher to seek outside employment in order to meet 
the basic economic needs. 


Mutuality Is a Value 

The second basic value to which the people of the United States have 
made commitment is concerned with cooperation. If there is any one 
aspect of life in the United States which is unique, it is our professed 
faith in the principle of cooperation. Our Constitution and our Bill of 
Rights were established on a new thesis, namely, that the people, acting 
as a ^operative unit, could solve the problems of the people. The odds 
are 100 to 1 that the people of America believe in and desire to keep our 
hiery of providing for the solution of our problems by sub- 
mittmg the plans of action, and the names of people who are to execute 
them, to the people for decision. 
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mon in mob action and whidi results in varied and indeterminate effects 
upon those who experience it. 

4. Individualistic cooperation, in which individuals divide the work motivated 
by the desire for immediate achievement, and which results in personal 
satisfaction and friendship. 

5. Assistance involving bargaining, exploitation, compromise, compulsion, and 
good will, which stems from the desire for mutual benefit, selfish benefit, 
necessity, and which results in personal satisfaction, indignation, contempt, 
impatience, resentment, fear, hatred, revenge, friendship, or affection, 

6. The cooperation following competency, which depends upon inferiors 
following a recognized expert and whidi results in respect. 

7. The cooperation of leadership motivated by desire for individual and social 
progress, which results in respect, honor, and devotion. 

8. Democratic cooperation, or mutuality, which is motivated by a desire for 
complete self-expression through the group and group welfare which re- 
sults in creative growth, social sensitivity, joy, security, and love. 

Expanding upon democratic cooperation, the same writers describe it as 
follows:** 

1. Every member is group conscious and thinks of himself as an agent of the 
group. 

2. Each member carries full responsibility for leadership and creative thinking. 

3. Officers and organizations exist only for the purpose of coordination, execu- 
tion, and record. 

4. Each member would will for every other member that member’s highest 
good and give freely of his own services to help others secure that highest 
good. 

5. His own wishes are not put aside but are given relative value by the group. 

6. Leadership would be a function, not a person, and would pass from person 
to person as anyone had a creative suggestion to make. 

Mere division of labor in a school situation is not synonymous with 
mutuality. The typical school divides the labor of teaching by assigning 
to certain staff members the task of leaching children through the me- 
dium of separate subject matter or grade organizations, but such division 
may easily result in forms of cooperation Avhich are not characterized by 
mutuality. 

Efficiency in production often demands division of labor. But it is reduced 
to a mechanical routine unless workers see the technical, intellectual and 
social relationships involved in what they do, and engage in their work be- 
cause of the motivation furnished such perceptions.* 

Methods for solving personnel problems of teachers must break do^vn 
the traditional notion that interests of children, purposes of the teachers, 

* Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

*Quotea oy permission, from John Dew'^, Democracy arid Education, pp. 08—9-9, 
The Macmillan Company, Ne^v York, 1924. 
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and hopes of parents are unrelated and different The principle of mu- 
tuality demands that teachers, pupils, and parents work togeffier to de- 
vise plans of action which may be used in the solution of their common 
problems. 


A society which makes provision for participation in its good of all its mem- 
bers on equal terms and which secures flexible readjustment of its institutions 
through interaction of the different forms of associated life is in so far demo- 
cratic. Such a society must have a ^q)e of education which gives individuals 
a personal interest in social relationships and control, and the habits of mind 
which secure social changes wthout introducing disorder.* 


^ There is all the difference in the world between schools where admin- 
istrators establish the goals and those where all the teachers are given 
fte oppoi^nity to share in creating, affirming, and altering them. 
Readership is kno\vn by the personalities it enriches, not by those it 
dominates or captivates."' ^ 

wrote^^^^' principles underlying mutuality of action, 
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If mutuality is to be achieved in dealing with personnel problems, the 
first obligation of the school is to create an environment that will make 
mutuality not only possible but inevitable. The administrator should look 
upon himself as a partner of the staflF, of the student body, and of the 
parents in a distinctly valuable social enterprise. He should be willing 
to regard himself as first of all a teacher whose chief function is to be a 
leader. 

If plans for dealing with personnel problems are to be conducive to 
mutuality, it is obvious that in die final analysis they must be created 
by the faculty. Teachers should have a share in the selection of their col- 
leagues; they should investigate, study, and cast a final vote which will 
count die same as the school administrators. It means that teachers 
should select committees radier than that the administrator appoint 
them, for by so doing he may, in the minds of teachers at least, load the 
dice for administrative ends rather than achieve mutual purposes. 

Social psychologists have investigated the effect of cooperative effort 
in comparison wi& working alone. In general, these investigations have 
shown that cooperative effort acts as a stimulus to more intense efforts. 
Allpord® found that subjects worked together with greater intensity than 
when they were alone, and this finding is supported with almost com- 
plete consistency by all the investigators who have studied the problem.” 

Mailer,^® in an extensive and well-controlled investigation in the field 
of motivation, found that cooperation in organized groups gave greater 
efficiency than individual motivation. 

Courtis, McSwain, and Morrison” assert that: 

Progressive administrators and teachers are coming to believe ffiat the only 
way to prepare the oncoming generation to live successfully in a Democracy 
is to give diem the opportunity to practice Democracy in the classroom, and 
that teachers, then, for their part, cannot develop skill in cooperation success- 
fully imless they too are members of a school system which operates democrat- 
ically from top to bottom. 

Discussing specific techniques whidi might be used to enable a teacher 
to serve skillfully as a member of a cooperating group, the same authors 
state:'* 

’*F. H. Allport, "The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thought,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 3:159-182 {1920h 
“Charles C. Peters, "Social Facilitation,” in W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, p. 1122, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. 

“J. B. Mailer, Cooperation and Competition, Teachers College Contribution to 
Education 382, Columbia University, New York, 1939. 

“ S. A. Courtis, E. T. McSwain, and Nellie C. Morrison, Teachers and Cooperation, 
Report of Department of Supervisors and Directors of InstrucL'on, p. 34, NEA, 
Washington, November, 1937. 

” Ibid., p. 35. 
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Democratic cooperation makes severe demands upon an individual who is 
accustomed to individualistic thinking and action. He will need aggressively 
(1) to exercise initiative and carry the responsibility for the group, (2) to be 
group minded, (3) to censor his ^nldng and action in terms of group regula- 
tions, (4) to get rid of all personal sensitivity to criticism, neglect, etc. He 
needs to remember always Aat the ^oup wiU succeed or fail to the degree 
that he does his part. 

Prescott*® believes that the effect of democratic cooperation upon per- 
sonality is marked. He states: 

The contrasts between autocratically and democratically administered sys- 
tems are marked, in teachers attitudes, in their own sense of personal worth 
and professional role and in their readiness to vary requirements and proce- 
dures to meet the needs of individual children. 

If one of our basic values is the development of personnel policies con- 
sh ^^^Id h following criteria for establishing such policies 
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reminding our people diat in the United States the very life of our nation 
depends upon the thinking of people. Because as a people we accept, by 
odds even greater than 100 to 1, diat people should solve their problems 
by thinking, a third basic value is presented here to give structure to dis- 
cussion of personnel problems: The program for solving personnel prob- 
lems of the teaching staff should seek the creation of an environment 
which is conducive to the utilization of intelligence in the solving of 
personnel problems. 

Effective problem solving requires tiiinking in which inquiry plays 
the leading role. There are ways of solving problems which are not based 
upon utilization of intelligence, but such methods are not desirable in the 
long run. Some practitioners in education persist in relying upon habit, 
tradition, emotion, and prejudice as the chief means for the solution of 
problems, but the American people are noted for their general accept- 
ance of the belief that intelligence should be used in the solution of 
problems. 

The use of intelligence in solving problems involves experience, it in- 
volves habits as controls of behavior resulting from prior experience, it 
involves habits as functions of the individual in reaction to the environ- 
ment, and it involves habits developed as a result of the interaction of die 
environment and the individual. Thus problems which arise out of ex- 
periences of the present stimulate inquiry into the facts which pertain to 
the problem. Inquiry into the facts in the case leads to careful scrutiny 
of them for the purpose of locating the core of the trouble. Then addi- 
tional information is secured, and in the light of new information, plans 
of action for solving the problem are proposed for discussion by the per- 
sons making die inquiry. Each plan of action is examined in free and 
open discussion for the purpose of trying to locate the one idea which 
has the greatest likelihood of success. As a result of discussion, a need for 
new facts and additional information arises, and those making the in- 
quiry proceed to search for and to discover the new facts or additional 
information needed. With new facts at hand that have been unearthed 
by further inquiry, the plans of action which seem most likely to succeed 
are modified and changed. This process continues until a plan of action 
is agreed upon which has great odds for succeeding. 

Once a plan of action deemed very likely to succeed is agreed upon, 
experimentation with tlie plan is inaugurated. Experimentation usually 
reveals minor weaknesses in the plan which demand modification. Ex- 
perimentation, therefore, is followed by careful evaluation. Evaluation 
usually leads to further inquiry for new facts and additional information 
to be used in refining the idea. New problems often arise in evaluation 
so those making inquiry must frequently pause to follow the previously 
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described procedure to iron out new difiBculties encountered. This proc- 
ess continues until inquirers find fliat the problem is solved to their 
satisfaction. 

It can readily be observed that use of intelligence requires inquiry 
which is continuous, tentative, and changing. It also seems clear that 
such methods of thinking can take place only in an environment which 
^imulates free inquiry and free discussion. To attempt to solve problems 
by utilization of intelligence will be fruitless if the environment is char‘ 
acte^ed by authoritarianism, command by external authority, and rigid'- 
ity. Thinking emerges from mutuality. 

If teachers are subjected to the authoritarian rule of superior officers 
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1. Programs for solving personnel problems should begin with inquiry by the 
entire sta£F to discover the problems which need solution. 

2. They should include discovery of facts and information pertaining to the 
problems discovered. 

3. They should be developed by the entire staff in a climate conducive to 
free inquiry, free discussion, and free deliberation. 

4. They should be the result of systematic study on the part of the entire staff. 

5. They should be systematically evaluated by the entire staff. 

6. They should include provision for experimentation with new procedures. 

7. They should release teachers from authoritarianism as they pursue solutions. 

8. They should be evaluated periodically in terms of the success of plans of 
action in solving the problems themselves. 

Creative Effort Is a Value 

A brief review of what has been stated thus far in this chapter will 
serve to form the backdrop for the last statement to be presented. It has 
been asserted thus far that programs for dealing with the personnel prob- 
lems of the teaching staff should be conducive to health of all those con- 
cerned, that they should be conducive to mutuality or democratic co- 
operation, and that they should be conducive to the use of intelligence 
in solving the personnel problems of teachers. It is safe to assume that 
our citizens put a great premium upon creativity. It is part and parcel of 
our whole economy, of our industrial system, of our pattern of life. Con- 
sequently we can assert: The program for dealing with personnel prob- 
lems of the teaching staff should seek the creation of an environment in 
which there is a maximum opportunity for creative effort by teachers. 

Every plan for finding solutions to the personnel problems of teachers 
should strive to get something going in the thinking and action of teach- 
ers which will continue when they are off duty, outside the school walls. 
Creative effort involves the whole personality of the individual, and 
teachers who have become accustomed to thinking only in relation to 
textbooks, courses of study, schedules, compartmentalized programs, and 
authoritarian restraints are not headed toward creative effort. We need 
artistic teachers in our schools. The teacher who is interested in his as- 
signment of teaching, who is interested in the process of engendering 
growth of children, finding great satisfaction in his work, caring for the 
needs of children, and exhibiting genuine affection for his job is artis- 
tically engaged. 

Dewey^® has written fliat whenever any experience stands out as an 
experience it has aesthetic quality. The program for dealing with per- 
sonnel problems of the staff should be such as to cause teachers to look 
upon their work and see unity, form, and completeness which cause 
them to feel that teaching in that particular school system is an experi- 
” John Dewey, Art as Experience, Minton, Balch & Co., New York, 1934. 
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ence which thrills and satisfies. If flie teacher sees positive relationships 
between teaching children, administration of the school program, com- 
munily support of education, and communify attitudes toward die school, 
and if he perceives how all these carry their cumulative effects into child 
growth and development, then his experience is artistic. In school, the 
whole process of dealing with personnel problems must become one of 
releasing die energies of the individuals in the group so that teaching 
stands out as an experience. 

There is an element of passion in artistic teaching, and the methods for 
ea ‘ g with personnel problems should stimulate among teachers a pas- 
te^hing, a feeling that here is an area of work which is not only 
sabstymg but also so passionately attractive that the individual sur- 
renders and yields to the desire to become creative in it. To achieve such 
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ment of tiieir own plans of action for dealing with their own personnel 
problems, the natural and the cultivated procedures are blended into 
one, and the acts of solving personnel problems become works of art. 

The trouble with many programs for solving personnel problems is 
diat they have been designed by administrators for the purpose of mak- 
ing administration easier, for reducing difiBculties met by Aem, for en- 
hancing the reputation of administration in the community, for achieving 
public approval, and for improvement of personal reputation. Such pro- 
cedures may be better than none, but diey are basically counterfeit, and 
no matter how skilled, they are still counterfeit. A skillfully planned 
counterfeit program for dealing with personnel problems of teachers may 
go through the form, but it does not have the substance of an artistic 
plan. Only when the plans for solving personnel problems result in an 
integration of teacher energies does die plan become a real work of art. 

Creative workers are indispensable in our schools, and for this reason 
die following criteria for establishing a program for dealing with per- 
sonnel problems of the staff should be observed. 

1. The plans should release teachers maximally from scheduled, routinized, 
ritualized, mechanized situations, for these ore the enemies of creative 
work. 

2. Plans should provide teachers an opportunity for the expression of their 
deep-seated feelings, complexes, and life urges, for creative ejqjression 
Involves these feelings, 

3. Plans should, encourage teachers to participate in hobby activities and to 
develop them. 

4. Plans should, in so far as possible in relation to the local situation, re- 
lease teachers from conventional, conformist, inhibitive regulations, for 
creative expression, to exist at all, must be free. 

5. Plans should enable and encourage teachers to engage in activities which 
will foster relaxation, pleasure, enjoyment, and satisfaction. 

6. Plans should remove the obstacles to teacher gro^vth and development. 

7. Plans should ensure that the staff has a definite part in locating problems 
needing solution. 

8. Plans should ensure that the staff participates in devising plans of action. 

9. Plans should ensmre that the staff shares in evaluation of plans of action. 

10. Plans should ensure that the staff shares in revision of plans of action. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a list of practices in your school which violate the principle that 
the school environment should be conducive to the health of teachers. 

2. Make a list of administrative procedures in your school, and indicate 
whether or not these procedures are conducive to mutuality. 

3. Make a list of practices in your school which stem largely from habit, 
tradition, or prejudice. 
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4. What is the difference between educational leadership which is demo- 
cratic and educational leadership which is not democratic? List the charac- 
teristics of each. 

5. NVhat are some of the most promising techniques used in your school to 
promote sharing, on the part of the staff, in the development of school policies 
with respect to employment of new teachers? 

6. Make a list of eight or ten personnel policies which are followed in your 
school, and evaluate each one in terms of the four basic values assumed in this 
chapter. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Gulhrie, E(l™n R.; The Psychology of Human Conflict, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938. 

^'^1934^ Teaching, The Macmillan Company, New York, 

^™CoWibu" Ohi *1948°""'* Factors in Leadership, Ohio University Press, 
New Y°rr93S^'‘°°'^ »/?«•«>"<.»!/, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
* Brothers, New York, 1948, 

™York S."'" Fersonality, Oxford University Press, New 

Company *°°'“* The Mae- 

'^°"sSible??So“s, “"■i B"W-e Policy, Charles 

'*°''''S;npany,?nc,,®Nmf{°"k*^^^^ M'^Graw-Hill Book 

*’"ld™vtsS:gt„? S'"" Council on 

*rha h^procfr^mfofpTOS’hW?? C*™’ B- 

1950. ' ““ '"'™'6unae. Harper & Brothers, New York, 

?e?SrfwaJ? n,e°‘S 

New Yorl, 1935.'^ ^ Leadership, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
pany’New Yort^'lOdo!*"''"' Order, The Macmillan Com- 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 



CHAPTER 3 The Selection of New Teachers 


When a hoard of education is given die authority by die people of a 
community to erect a new school building, one of die first acts of the 
board is to select an architect whose duty it is to present plans and 
specifications to the board for its examination; the second is to revise 
such plans and specifications according to the wishes of the board. This 
process is expected to continue until such a time as there is agreement. 
Once the plans and specifications are agreed upon, contracts are let and 
work is begun. 

It is important to note that in diis procedure die specifications are 
established by a professional stad prior to the selection of a builder to do 
the work. 

Similarly, when equipment is purchased for the building, specifications 
are first established so that the board will have reason to believe diat it 
is getting what is needed and what is most desirable. 

If specifications by professional people are essential to intelligent 
building, and if specifications by professional people are essential to in- 
telligent selection of materials, how much more important it is that speci- 
fications be devised by professional educators for personnel who are to 
serve the interests and welfare of children and a community. 

In spite of this apparently obvious conclusion, most school systefns do 
not prepare specifications for professional services in any complete fash- 
ion and may ignore professional help in selection. It is much more likely 
that something like the following procedure will take place: 

Mr. Smith resigns his position as teacher of mathematics late in the spring. 
Mr. Jones, the superintendent of schools, is faced with the responsibility of 
replacement. He must End a replacement to recommend to the board, and 
the board will probably employ the teacher. 

Mr. Jones ^vrites letters to his alma mater, to the state university placement 
office, to the teachers’ college close at hand, and perhaps to a few otlier in- 
stitutions. He may phone instead of svrite. But in some way he lets the vari- 
ous placement offices know that he has a vacancy in the field of mathematics 
in the high school. He prefers a man, but he will consider a woman. He prefers 
37 
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an experienced teacher, but he consider one without experience. He 
assumes that only appropriately certified teachers ^vill be suggested. 

The above description of practice is typical. Some administrators will 
be much more demanding in their requirements, but others will merely 
call the placement office over the phone and proceed something like this: 
Bill, you know our system pretty well. We have a vacancy in our mathe- 
matics department. Send me the papers of a couple of good candidates— 
don’t send candidates down; I’ll send for them myself.” 

There is no reasonable exctjse for such loosely planned procedure in 
se ecrion of new teachers. It is unfair to those who are preparing to teach, 
It IS dangerous for the children who are to be taught, and it is unprofes- 
sional m its effects upon the staff of the school system. Out of procedures 
, j of political favoritism, employment through 

persoDal fnendship. employment of persons who svill “play baU” with 

nt™I notion that n 

Se?v.e more important than what he knows or 

service in 013...^^ ''rJ *i° Inquiry among teachers in 

the writer reveal “il supervision conducted by 

fuUy nrelZ sn^! heard of car^ 

that m 4 teachirs sp“cX’e wheftertlT^n? ' 

another branch of the open labor market “ profession or just 

Ihc^y^Td bTen‘rffemd*emuk'“ ™ 

so attractive that they coidd TOt^refi ^ system at salaries 

to assume that their present were asked 

inlendents had requested them^r"^^-. respective super- 

cessors. The resul ”ch,Uenlr *<=- -- 

the job to be dene, they W these teachers knew 

their successors should nos«:p«5< shortcomings, they knew that 

accurately described. ^ certam qualifications which could be 

A summary’ of the general nah c v 
these teachers follo^^'s. ^ specifications prepared by 


1. Specifications %vith resnect »n 

2. SpccificaUons with respect to n r preparation, 

2. Speciiicatians waU 

attributes. “go. sex, at 


. and general physical 
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9. Specifications with respect to the kinds of persons who would support the 
candidacy of the applicant. 

10. Specifications with respect to race, color, and creed. 

11. Specifications %vith respect to personal habits. 

12. Specifications with respect to furnishing evidence of a sincere interest in 
children. 

IS. Specifications wth respect to special abilities needed (such as ability to 
play a piano). 

14. Specifications wth respect to hobbies and interests. 

15. Specifications with respect to social life and experience. 

16. Specifications with respect to travel. 

17. Specifications with respect to professional philosophy. 

18. Specifications with respect to business ability, financial record, honesty, 
etc. 

19. Specifications \vith respect to specialized preparation needed. 

20. Specifications with respect to personal grooming. 

Most of tiie teachers agreed that if their specifications had been applied 
to them at the outset, there was some doubt that they would have been 
employed, but they also agreed lhat diey had known that the school 
system had established such specifications, diey would have been much 
more thoughtful and serious about their own professional preparation. 

The writer conferred later with a group of elementary school teachers, 
the principal, and the superintendent of a school system for the purpose 
of writing specifications for a teacher who was to be assigned to teach 
in the third grade. The reader will be interested in the final draft of these 
specifications. 

Specifications for a third-grade teacher 

School 

City of 

1. The teacher selected should be a graduate of a teachers college approved 
by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and should have at 
least a bachelor’s degree. 

2. The teacher selected should be one whose four years of college work 
were directed primarily toward teaching in grades I, 2, and S. 

3. The teacher should have had at least two courses in the area of teaching 
reading. 

4. The teacher should have had college courses in each of the following 
areas: public school music, first aid, physical education, arts and crafts, 
science, geography, arithmetic and mathematics, English grammar, litera- 
txire, history, and community problems. 

5. The teacher should have had college work in educational psychology, 
philosophy of American education, guidance, curriculum development, 
evaluation, mental hygiene, and roediods of teaching. 

6. The teacher should be healthy, physically vigorous, and attractive in 
appearance. 
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7. The teacher should be over twenty-one years of age but under thirty 
years of age. 

8. The teacher selected should have had successful teaching experience in a 
public school in grades 1, 2, or 3 or should have had not less than one- 
half year of cadet teaching under a competent critic teacher, teaching 
children in grades 1, 2, or 3. 

9. No restrictions should be placed on the teacher with respect to color, sex, 
religion, or race. 

10. The teacher selected should be one whose loyalty to the United States is 
unquestioned. 

11. The teacher should have a scholastic record in high school and college 
which indicates that he ranked in the upper third of his group in so far 

scholastic achievement is concerned. 

tiv ^ selected should be able to demonstrate upon examination 

that he has tommlated a philosophy o( education in terms of 
a. thirposes of public education. 

e' Tho ^t^'^r'fi. hf public education in American democracy. 

„ ^ of the teacher in the process of education. 

worldnp^lcnowled^ demonstrate on examination that he has a 

TOttang taow edge of the learning process. 

comnetent^edn.?'!'^ V r^minended by persons who are recognized as 
daily able to iuLe'^t '"l!!'* So'd of public educaUon and who are espe- 
15 The i |Mgo teaching on the primary level. 

cmrM» acUridf 1 Petticipated actively in extra- 

16. tZ sSd"sh&’ ?“^Se or af least in college, 

persons who know Vj « whose character is vouched for by 

17 . ^ 

lent that he “'’’'‘‘l' <0 play the piano to the ex- 

18. The teacher selected should 'h children’s voices, 

in children’s hobbies, games Zi* passive interest 

19. ’The teacher selected’ should h? **’ acUvities. 

20 ?r‘’'"‘*n"’“‘’‘>‘""P‘‘SiiiveinterL““° 

2 U. The teacher selected should have had s™,. , , . 

or camp experience. some nonteaching work experience 

21. The teacher should be able to writ. 

rectly constructed letter interesting, informative, and cor- 

V. Teachers’ unions. 

c. The NEA. 

d. School law in the stale. 
c. School lunch programs 

23. 5^?;e\Zs&tZhe”^S‘^r’-t , 

24. The teacher selected should have a iP'”?'” 'nsily. 

which could he stated upon request weDHlellned code of ethics 
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25. The teacher selected should give assurance that he e^qpects to teach for at 
least three years. 

26. Marital status should not be a factor, but if the teacher selected is a mar- 
ried woman, she should not have children less than six years of age. 

27. Preference will be given to a teacher who, in addition to meeting the 
above qualifications, has a Master of Arts degree from an approved grad- 
uate school \vida a xnajor in elementary school education. 

These specifications may or may not be appropriate to other situations, 
but the teachers and administrator involved in this particular situation 
felt that all the specifications should be met. 

As a result, such a teacher was sought. Specifications were sent to 
placement oflBces. The response was surprising. The number of candi- 
dates was not as great as before, but the quality of candidates was so 
much better that all coucemed with employment noticed it immediately. 
Yes, die salary necessary to employ this type of teacher was greater, but 
the children deserve the best, not just what happens to come alongl 
There is no good reason why administrative ofBcials in the schools 
should not utilize the ability, inteUigence, and experience of teachers in 
preparing specifications for teachers to fill vacancies. In a large city sys- 
tem the first-grade teachers might select a committee to prepare specifi- 
cations for first-grade teachers. These could be used by principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents in making final specifications. Or better still, 
all agencies involved might devise specifications which could be accepted 
by all. High school teachers could be of great help to principals in help- 
ing to write specifications of teachers to fill vacancies. 

A few principles for writing specifications for teachers should be men- 
tioned here. 

1. The specifications should he prepared by teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents as a cooperative venture. 

2. The specifications should go beyond the mere requirement that the 
teacher be appropriately certified. 

3. The specifications should be concerned with 

a. Subject-matter preparation. 

b. Professional preparation. 

c. Experience. 

d. Personal qualifications, 
c. Scholastic record. 

f. Extracurricular record. 

g. Special abilities required. 

Oflier items selected by the group \vriting the specifications. 

4. The specifications should be ^^Tillcn and duplicated. 

5. The spedfications should indicate the nature of the position for which the 
teacher is being sought (first grade, primary-, upper grades, departmental, 
etc.). 
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0. Specificiitions should be concerned with nge, sex, personal diaracteristics, 
health, and similar aspects of the problem. 

7. Specifications should be concerned with desired experience. 

8. Specificalions should indicate type of professional support desired (recom- 
mendations, etc.). 

9. Specifications should be concerned widi social characteristics desired. 

10. Specifications should be concerned with any special reqxiirements of the 
position. 

Once the specifications have been prepared, a copy should be sent 
wth letters to appropriate placement offices. The placement officers 
should be requested to examine the specifications carehilly and nominate 
only those persons who, in their judgment, meet them. 

Immediately upon receipt of the papers from the placement office, the 
administrative officer of the school assigned to initiate action on teacher 
empIo)'ment (superintendent, principal, committee chairman, etc.) 
should write letters to the persons named by the placement office, send- 
ing the prospective candidates copies of the specifications developed by 
the professional staff. In addition, a questionnaire shotild be sent to the 
teacher being considered, which has been specifically designed to meet 
the stipffiations of the specifications. Blanket type of application forms 
shou d be avoided. For example, for the third-grade teacher described 
prcv ous y in this chapter, a questioimaire such as the following would 
be appropriate. ® 


<3i;Esno.TO*mE to Pemon Kecoeimemjed to Us As Candidati: 
Ton Elementaky School Teacher, to Be Assigned to 
TU nu) Grade 


City_ 


Date_ 


Slate_ 


DmECnoNs: 

' podta™ considered for the above 

^cU-adtosserstampe^ltvewTtoCD^^ 

city, state ^ John Doe, supenntendent of schools, 

4. Return not later than “got ot these items. 

Part A: ^ 

1. Your full name 

. Present address . 


3. Telephone number during school hours 

4. Telephone number after school hours 


5. Most ccnvenieat Uare for us ,o phone 

* Hours . 
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8, If we should decide to send a telegram, where should we send it? 


7. Special instructions regarding getting in touch with you. 

Pakt B: 

1. Do you have a bachelor’s degree? Y es No 

2. If your answer is yes, state die name of the institution granting the degree 
and the year the degree was granted. 

3. Were your four years of college work directed, in the main, for prepara- 
tion to teach in grades 1, 2, or 3 of the public schools? ^Yes N o 

Please list qiecific courses taken by you in this specialized preparation. 

4. How many courses in the teaching of reading have you had? 

List the courses and your instructors. 

5. CHieck whether you have had college course work in the following: 

a. Public school music. ^Yes No 

h. First aid. ^Yes No 

c. Physical education. - Y es No 

d. Arts and crafts. Yes No 

e. Science. Y es No 

/. Geography. Yes No 

g. Arithmetic and mathematics. Yes No 

h. English grammar Yes No 

i. Literature. Yes No 

/. History. Yes No 

k. Community problems. ^Yes No 

6. Check whether you have had college course work in the follo^ving: 

a. Educational psychology. ___Yes No 

b. Philosophy of education. ^Yes No 

c. Guidance. ^Yes No 

d. Curriculum development. Yes No 

c. Evaluation of learning. Yes No 

/. Mental hygiene. Yes No 

g. Methods of teaching. Yes No 

7. Aro you over riv'enty-one years of age? Yes No 

Are you under thirty >Tars of age? Yes No 

8. Attach a picture of yourself here: 
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Have you any chronic illnesses? ^Yes 

If your answer is "yes,” state the nature of the illness. 

Have you had a complete medical examination by an 

M.D. \vithin the past year? Yes 

If you have had such an examination, list the name 
and address of the physician below: 

Name of physician 

Address 

If your answer is no and you sincerely desire further consideration by us, 
please go to your physician for a complete physical examination and request 
him to send us a statement to the effect that he has examined you, giving 
date and stating results of examination. We may write yom physician. 

List names of persons who are most able to pass judgment upon your vigor 
and general appearance. Give addresses. 



9. Have you actually taught under contract in a 

public school? Yes No 

If yes ” state the place and give name of your 
principal 

It yomanrarer above is “yes.” in what grade did you teach? Isl 

n mother; stale what are a 

fcad^ ^"swer is no, have you had one-half year of practice teaching 
cad teaching) ^der a competent critic teacher? _Yes No. 

so, sign on ulrSprcSdl*’ ** X™ “"s 'viffing to do 

government as e^xpresS hute fundamentals of 

by reaffirm my S United States. I here- 

all I do as a teacher I will Stales of America and pledge that in 

country. I vill support ih© United States of America as my 

Your name. 

graduating class? To — - -Upper third? How many in your 

Give name, address, school etc ^ ^ "^te to verify your statement? 

__LhIid”fe Umver third (i) 

verify your statement? whom could we mite to 

12. Are you willing to stand a brief 1 

philosophy of public education?*”^ ^mination by us to determine your 
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13. Are you willing to stand a brief oral examination by us to determine 
whedier you have a working knowledge of the 

learning process? ^Yes No 

14. List below the names and addresses of two or three educators (teachers, 
principals, critic teachers, etc.) who have observed you teach and who are 
competent to judge your effectiveness as a teacher on the primary level. 
(We will write to the persons you name.) 

15. List the chief extracurricular activities in which you took an active part 
in high school. 

List the chief extracurricular activities in which you took an active part 
in college. 

16. list the names of three or four persons who can be contacted by us for 
information concerning your character and reputation. Give addresses and 
occupations. 


17. Do you play the piano well enough to play simple music for third-grade 

children? Yes No 

18. List hobbies of your o\vn which would be of interest to children of the 

third grade: (a) (b) (c) 

19. Do you have a particular hobby which you have pursued ^vith more than 

passive interest? _Yes No 

what is it? 

20. Have you had any nonteaching work experience within the past ten or 

twelve years? Yes N n 

List below any such work experience (include such items as clerking in 
stores, baby sitting, etc.— in fact any kind of work experience which might 
reveal to us something about you). 

21. Please write us a brief letter in your o\vn handwriting in which you discuss 
the follo>ving topic; Why I Like to Teach Children. Send your letter 
with your application form. 

22. Are you willing to be questioned, in an interview, about the state teachers' 

association, teachers’ unions, the NEA, school law in this state, school 
lunch programs, and PTA’s? Yes No 

23. Wo are interested in your commitments with respect to a code of ethics 
for teachers. Are you Nvilling to discuss this in an interview? 

24. Are you married? -Y es No. If your answer is "yes,” ans\ver 

the following: 

Do you have children? ^Yes No 

Wiat ages? 

25. Have you done graduate work at on approved graduate school? Yes 

„No. If your ans\vcr Is “yes,” describe your Nvork in terms of courses 


you have taken, teachers of tbo courses, and any advanced degrees you 
have earned. 
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26. If you are invited for an interview, it is very probable that you Nvill meet 
and talk with the principal, several teachers, and the superintendent. In 
the interview we would be interested in your ability to meet people, your 
poise, yoxu: human qualities, your friendliness, and your general appear- 
ance. Are you Nvilling to meet with us for such an interview? 

^Yes No 

(Here state policy \vith respect to payment of travel e.xpenses.) 

After the questionnaires from prospective candidates have been re- 
ceived by the administrative authorities, they should be carefully c.xam- 
ined by principals, the superintendent, and by a committee of teachers 
as well. Such a teacher committee should be one which has been selected 
by the teaching staff, not by the administrative agents. 

At the same time, the papers received from the placement offices 
should be examined by the group which examined the returned ques- 
tionnaires, and as a result of examination of these tsvo basic documents 
rom all prospective candidates, the committee, now including principal 
and superintendent, should select by a formal vote a smalt number- 

0 . three, or four-to meet with the committee for personal interviews. 

rfeSratira** ^“t in part, by the board 

Dersnm°Lm't Satisfying practices is to pay travel e.xpenses for all 
Censes foul “t 

raeChod U n tthould be paid in full or in part. In 

pay all expenses that ^ . 1 , interview, the board would 

the boar?would pay half j’ 

the job and refused to accept, m 

It is highly irnporCT^W^l 

selection to all placement ofR immediately after such 

mitted quesdon^ilTtoif 

for an interview. Such a letter^hould”I‘"'’^^^'‘™ 

does not care to interview an *'‘1 •I’® committee 

from the superintendent is ^ candidate unless a letter 

the committee. I^® teacher inviting him to meet 

mitoee o^^ttfspCdt* «“dent, principals; and corn- 
interview. Every efiort nmount of time planning the 

ry should be made to provide for the foUosW 

1. .ta opportmmy to see the building 

2. An opportunity to see the ' 

3. An • 

4. 

5. An opportunity to ineet‘th7hMd‘ 


i. An opportunity to see the hieh snot, -a:!!* "'““Id be done. 

1. An opportunity to meet manr,^. 5 
). An opportunity to meet the head janite''^^ “ building. 
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6. An opportunity to meet on© or more persons who are members of the 
board of education (except in larger cities). 

7. An opportunity to meet the president of the PTA. 

8. An opportunity to meet the president of the local teachers’ association. 

9. An opportunity to see the record system used in the principals office, 
including cumulative records. 

10. An opportunity to examine general rules and regulations which govern 
teachers. 

11. An opportunity to secure information concerning salary, living costs, 
recreational facilities, housing, restaurants, and other items of crucial con- 
cern to teachers. 

12. An opportunity for the invited teacher to ask questions about any aspect 
of school organi 2 ation, point of view, finance, policies, etc. 

13. An opportunity to meet children. 

It is extremely important, also, tihat each person invited for an inter- 
view be treated as an honored guest by the school administrators, 
teachers, and children. 

After each of the persons has visited with the school officials, teachers, 
and others, the principal or superintendent should secure from die entire 
committee and from others a simple evaluation of those interviewed. 
Obviously, any one of those invited for an interview was qualified for 
tile position. The important question to be answered by the interview is: 
Which of these qualified persons would best meet the needs and which 
would be most likely to succeed in this particular school program? The 
judgments of many on this question are far better than the judgments 
of one. 

Following the collection of reactions of the committee and others, the 
principal, superintendent, and committee should select one as the out- 
standing candidate and should decide by a formal vote to recommend 
this teacher to the board of education for employment. In some schools 
it may be wiser to nominate two and let the board of education make 
the final choice. In the writer’s opinion, in smaller school systems, there 
is much merit in the latter procedure because the board in a smaller 
community is closer to the people and to the staff, and their judgments 
are usually wise. Furthermore, such procedure erases the feeling that 
hoards of education, who have the ability to select a superintendent, are 
not considered capable of passing judgment concerning the employment 
of teachers. 

As soon as the legally authorized agency, tiiat is, the board or in some 
cities tile superintendent, has decided upon the selection of a teacher, 
tiiat teacher should be immediately notified by wire or spccial-dclivcrj’ 
registered mail. Notification hij phone could accompany the more per- 
manent type but should never be used as a substitute. 

Tlie telegram or letter might be as follows: 
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This is to notify you that upon recommendation of the professional staff, 

you are herewith offered the teadung position in the — 

schools for which you were an applicant. The board has authorized a salary 

of $ for the first year of employment. Contracts will be mailed to 

you within the next few days. We will appreciate your immediate acceptance, 

but you are granted days from receipt of contract to make your 

decision. We hope you will accept by return wire or letter. 

Not only should the successful candidate be notified as indicated, but 
letters should go out to all those interviewed, and such letters should be 
about like the following: 

The professional staff had great difficult in making a decision \vilh respect 
to its recommendation for the position in our schools for which you ^ve^e 
considered. We really wshed we could offer all of you a teaching position 

here. The committee recommended that — — 

be employed, and we have oflScially notified h As yet we have not 

received an acceptance. If we receive an acceptance, the vacancy 'vill no 
longer exist, but if our offer is not accepted, we will reexamine the candidates 
we interviewed and make a second recommendation. 


[Insert here plans for paying expenses of candidate.] 

If we may have your permission to do so, we would like very much to re- 
tain your questionnaire in our files for future reference should another vacancy 
occur in the same teaching area, either soon, or within the next year or ^vo. 
Will you let us know your desires in this? 

permission for us to keep your questionnaire, we would 
like to have you keep us informed as to your whereabouts if any change occurs 
so &at we would always know where we could locale you. 

WA qualifications and with you personally, and 

formed ah™ ^ teaching profession. Please keep us in- 

formed about yourself as you continue leaching. 

Professionally yours, 

XcemeL accepted. aU papers from 

A Case in Point 

Middle Western city should be told The’v graduate in ^ 
here because even ftough he is 

treasurer ui one ot «.eLtiou- ^:r7crp^era:a 
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stoiy might be a bit embarrassing to him. We shall call him James Hoyt. 

A committee o£ teachers, five in number, the principal of the high 
school, the superintendent of schools, tilie president of the board of 
education, and a senior who had studied mathematics for four years 
and who had been selected by the student council, constituted a com- 
mittee to devise specifications for an additional teacher in die field of 
mathematics. For diree weeks this committee worked on preparation 
of diem. 

The superintendent then sent copies of specifications to some thirty 
colleges and universities, stating tfiat diey had been prepared by the 
above committee. The placement offices were requested to nominate any 
person who qualified and to send complete papers for such nominees. 

The procedure described in this chapter was followed, in the main. 
One important deviation occurred. Two finalists were invited to speak 
briefly to class groups in the school, not only to those in mathematics 
classes but to others as well. All talks of this nature had been arranged 
by the committee. 

After both candidates had been interviewed and had met with student 
groups, students in the classes were given an opportunity to vote on a 
prepared ballot upon the question: "Which of the two candidates 
for teacher in our school do you prefer ?. — James Hoyt_-Ar]and 
Jones.” 

The committee, the majority of the teachers, and a majority of tiie high 
school pupils who had voted selected Mr. Hoyt. He was employed. In 
spite of die fact that Mr. Hoyt ^vas only twenty-one years of age and had 
never taught before, except as a practice teacher, he was h’om the begin- 
ning an outstanding teacher. For diree years this young man taught 
in die high school, and teachers, pupils, parents, administrators, board 
members, and citizens in general ranked him as one of the most out- 
standing teachers who had ever been in die schools. 

Today this gentleman holds a most responsible position in industry 
and is scarcely out of his thirties. Apparendy the procedure resulted in 
locating an outstanding man. 

In talking with school administrators about the procedure described, 
die author has heard many objections. These objections all seem to fall 
within one or more of the following categories: 

1. It takes too much time and work. 

2. Teachers are not willing to participate. 

3. Boards of education hire superintendents to select teachers. 

4 . Such a procedure results in paying higher salaries. 

5. When a school hires good teachers, such teachers leave for better positions. 

0. The politicians do not like It because it prevents them from using their 

influence. 
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7. Boards of education like to reward their friends, and such a procedure 
would make it difficult. 

8. Home-town teachers are preferred and would not bo given preference by 
this method. 

9. Superintendents could not help each other in desirable teacher exchanges. 
10. Placement offices wll not cooperate. 


These objections should be met without side-stepping any issue. Only 
through frank discussion of them can progress be made. 

The first objection, namely, that the procedure suggested takes too much 
time and work, is ridiculous. After all, the employment of teachers is the 
most important and most significant responsibility of boards of education 
and administrators. Teachers outweigh materials of instruction, build- 
ings, school bonds, furniture, transportation of pupils, and all other 
aspects of the school program. Usually about 70 per cent of the money 
spent by school districts is for teachers. No superintendent, if he is n 
real educational leader and statesman, can ethically place any single duty 
as more important than that of selection of competent, effective teachers 
of character and judgment to teach the children. 

On the second objection, the facts do not bear out the assertion, 
eachers want to share in the selection of colleagues. Of course there 
are those who do not desire to so participate, but the majority wel- 
rome the opportunity. AchiaUy, the second objection is probably a 
defense mechanism for those administrators who prefer to maintain the 
f '^ey may even be afraid that teachers might select persons 
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better pay— but the poor ones cannot demand it. Only through improve- 
ment of the quality of our professional services can we ever expect the 
realistic public to “shell out” to pay salaries. It is a maxim that what the 
people want badly enough, they will pay for. The sooner we who are 
engaged in education realize this, the better off we will be. Surely it 
will raise teachers’ salaries if we improve our services. More power to the 
procedure to achieve such a goal. If a communily finds that for the 
salaries offered only the "castoffs” can be employed, sooner or later the 
people themselves will rise and demand a change, and when the people 
demand it, we get it— as long as we maintain our democratic procedures, 
of course. 

There is no special virtue in keeping teachers in the same position for 
their entire professional career. There is no reason why children would 
be the worse off if such teachers served for only two or three years in a 
community— if such teachers were replaced by equally fine teachers. 
A superintendent; board, and community should welcome the kind of 
reputation for its schools that makes service in them a mark of profes- 
sional competence. The main reason for school administrators fearing 
turnover (not meaning, of course, only one year of service) is that they 
dislike the process of hunting for another teacher. Laziness should not 
merit our consideration to any extent except to deprecate its existence. Of 
course, if the schools are to worship at the shrine of "keep turnover to a 
minimum,” one sure way of doing it would be to employ teachers who 
could not get positions elsewhere. 

It must be admitted that politically inclined school administrators or 
board members will not like the procedure outlined here. But the schools 
should never be operated for the benefit of such people; rather the 
schools are operated for the children by the people acting tiirough their 
ofiicial agents. One of the merits of the proposals made herein is that 
they increase the difficulty of political interests bringing pressure upon 
the schools. Actually, of course, school superintendents and principals 
are frequently in oiBce by virtue of such influence, and when they are, 
they are afraid to introduce a contrary device. 

Rewarding sons and daughters of friends by employing them in the 
schools is not uncommon, particularly in tiie larger cities, but the practice 
also exists in some smaller communities. In the main, administrators 
dislike the practice, but many of tlicm find themselves powerless to 
prevent it because of the fact that they stand alone against it By arrang- 
ing for staff participation as outlined herein, the superintendent is armed 
with as large a "we” as he may dcc^ and so armed, his chances for 
winning a joust ^vith special privilege are greatly increased. Boards arc 
much less likely to attempt to "push” a candidate if they realize tliat the 
professional staff, not the superintendent alone, is opposing the procedure. 
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Too often schools are inclined to employ “home-town” teachers in 
preference to others who might be better qualified. There is no good 
reason why home-town people should not be employed in the schools 
if such persons are the best that can be secured. Very few educators 
would complain about home talent in the schools if sudi talent had run 
the gamut of meeting the same specifications as outsiders and if their 
qualifications were equally good or better. It is not the employment of 
home talent which is questionable; radier it is hiring local people willy* 
nilly without regard to the best interests of the children. The procedure 
outlined here gives home-town teachers a better chance than outsiders, 
because they become aware of the requirements early and because more 
^ople kno\vn to the school aufliorib'es can pass judgment upon them- 
The procedures proposed here would be a blow, indeed, to those boards 
and school administrators whose chief goal it was to give local people 
jobs so that they could hold their own. 6 r 
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5. In the selection of teachers, married and single women are eligible equally 
in 41 per cent of the cities, while in 51 per cent of the cities there are 
still some restrictions against married women and in 8 per cent married 
women are not employed, 

6. Local residence is not a factor in the selection of teachers in 60 per cent 
of the school systems; preference is given to local residents in 30 per cent 
of the cities and to out-of-town residents in 10 per cent of the cities. 

7. Experience is not a requirement in most schools although 9 per cent re- 
quire teaching experience for new elementary school teachers, 12 per cent 
for junior high school teachers, and 14 per cent for senior high school 
teachers. 

8. School authorities frequently establish lists of candidates eligible for posi- 
tions if openings occur. Thirty per cent of die schools follow this practice. 

9. In 84 per cent of the schools the superintendent of schools nominates 
teachers for appointment. 

10. In 56 per cent of the cities teachers, including those on permanent tenure, 
sign written contracts although in 7 per cent of the cases no teacher signs 
a contract, 

11. Tenure after a probationary period is reported as a practice in 56 per 
cent of the schools studied. 

It should he pointed out that the preceding report of the Research 
Diotrion is a report of current practice not a statement of what should be 
^ne. Teachers should remember this when they work together to estab- 
lish policies for the employment of new teachers. There is every reason 
to believe that teachers should share in determining the policies for 
^ployment of new teachers, but they should avoid the error of accept- 
ing current practice as identical with what should be done, because 
such a policy is socially blind. Teachers and administrators should work 
together for the purpose of establishing their own policies concerning 
the selection of new teachers. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Working with one or two of your colleagues in your school, draw up a 
brief set of specifications for elementary school teachers which would be com- 
tnon to all teachers in this field. 

2. Assume that you were offered a new teaching position in another school 
tyslem at a salary so attractive that you could not refuse and that you could 
have the job if you could be released from your present position at the end of 
Jho semester. Assume, also, that when you put the matter up to your employer, 
he said, “You may be released provided that you will prepare a thorough set 
of specifications for your successor.” ^Vrite the specifications for your successor. 

3* Should a superintendent request teachers of a given area to prepare 
specifications for new teachers in me area if there is no vacancy? Why? 

4. ^Vllat cWIs could develop from teacher partidpalion in \Miting specifica- 
tions for new teachers? 
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5. Should possession of a masters degree be considered as proof of com- 
petency? A doctor’s degree? Give reasons for your answer. 

6. What is the practice in your scdiool for the selection of new teachers? 

7. Should teachers seek employment in their home towns? Why? 
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CHAPTER 4 Orientation of New Teachers 


Most superintendents of schools and school principals everywhere now 
believe that the schools should have a definite program for orientation of 
new teachers. However, in many school systems the belief is about as 
far as administrators have progressed. There is a cavernous gap between 
lip service to belief in the value of an orientation program and actually 
operating such a program. 

In 1951 one of the writers graduate classes voted to request the 
instructor to invite a beginning teacher to meet with the class to answer 
questions about the orientation program. The instructor sought such a 
teacher from a school system where he assumed, from public utterances 
of the superintendent, that there was a fine program for orientation of 
new teachers. To the utter amazement of the class and of the instructor 
(who fortunately had not named the school system and who had as- 
signed an assumed name to the teacher being interviewed), the follow- 
ing story was related by the young lady.' 

I was notified by telephone early in June that the board of education had 
approved my appointment in their school system. A few days later contracts 
arrived and were signed and returned by me. I sent a letter along telling tljo 
superintendent that during the summer I could be reached at the state uni- 
versity and that from August 7 until moving to my new job, I would be at 
home. 

I had never taught before, e.xcept as a cadet teacher, but I had learned from 
my teachers that it would be wise to go to my new location at least a ^vcek 
before school opened to locale a room, get tho *1ay of Uio land,” and become 
oriented to the school plant and equipment. 

On August 1, no word had come to me regarding the opening dale of 
school, so I WToto a letter inquiring. I was told to report to my school build- 
ing, which ^vas named, at nine o'clock the first Wednesday after Labor Day. 

I had applied for a position as teacher of science in Uie junior high scIjooI, 
so during Uie summer much of my lime ^^’as spent gallicring materials and 

* Credit Is due Eleanor Browm for takin:* notes in shortliand. 
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laying plans for the opening weeks of teaching children of the seventh and 

eighA grade some science. 

On September 1, I had received no further information from my superin- 
tendent or principal, so I borrowed our family car and drove to my new edu- 
cational workshop. To my utter disappointment the superintendent was out of 
town and the secretary advised me to by to locate the principal. He was gone, 
too. In fact, the building in which I was to teach was locked so that I couldn’t 
even talk with a janitor. So I drove home, wrote a letter, and waited. 

A week later the mail brought me word that the superintendent was still 
out of town. By this time my disposition became a bit eroded, so I vvent to the 
city of my employment, located a room, and moved in with a determination 
to get acquainted with the community and school prior to my starting work. 

The next day I located the principal at his home and was told that my 
assignment had been changed, that instead of teaching science in the junior 
high school, I would be given three classes in home econonucs and two 
session rooms. This was great! I objected, but the principal assured me that 
my background in science was assurance of success. He also said that because 
of the fact that home economics was new to the school, everything would bo 
relatively easy. 

I was also told that, because of renovation activities, the building wouldn’t 
be open until the day before school started, so 1 should take it eaty. This, 
too, was discouraging, so I left my newly rented room and went home, quite 
disgusted and emotionally upset. 

Well, school started and I was there on the spot. No faculty meeting was 
held to give me any clues-just mimeographed bulletins. I was forced to in- 
boduce myself to a few teachers, who in turn took me to others. 

After much inquiry I found out about the details of scheduling, lunch 
periods, and reports, but it took me five weeks to discover enough about the 
school to be^n to feel that I was a part of it. 

This story may seem fantastic to the reader. Certainly it seemed so to 
those who listened to it, but a checkup with other begiimers in the same 
school system verified it, and several teachers in the class said that their 
own experiences were similar. Apparently some school administrators 
talk like Jefferson but act like Hamilton. 

Madeline Mitchell,* in 1952, studied orientation programs of schools 
in the United States and found that very promising orientation programs 
had been developed in the following cities; 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Reef'Sunset, Calif. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


White Plains, N.Y. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Wilmington, Dd, 
Stillwater, Olda. 
Crosse Point, Mich. 


■Madeline Mitchell, Teacher Onenlalim, Mastei’s paper. School oE Education, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 1952. 
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Portland, Ore. Lakewood, Ohio 

Hutchinson, Kan. Tucson, Aiiz. 

Evanston, 111. Newton, Mass. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

In Stockton, Calif., many people participated in planning and executing 
the orientation program. The participants included the superintendent 
of schools; supervisors of attendance, art, music, and health; directors of 
research and vocational education; coordinators of libraries and curric- 
ula; teachers; the secretary of die Chamber of Commerce; principals; and 
parents. 

At Stockton the orientation program included lectures, discussions, 
workshops, tours, special social functions, and informal gatherings. 

In Des Moines the orientation program was developed as a respon- 
sibility of all members of the teaching group and laymen from the 
community. 

In Portland the board of education and the state department of educa- 
tion were added to the teacher group which participated in the planning 
and executing of the induction program. Educational and civic organiza- 
tions provided conveyances for sight-seeing trips, and restaurants pro- 
vided box lunches. The PTA was responsible for a picnic, and the 
teachers* organizations provided teas and lectures by distinguished 
people. The civic theater and symphony orchestras provided an evening 
of entertainment. 

In Wilmington, Del,, die teachers assumed much of die responsi- 
bility for orientation. 

At Tucson, Ariz., in addition to the meetings provided by the profes- 
sional staff, a community breakfast was provided with leading citizens 
from more dian thirty groups of the community participating. 

In Corpus Christi, teachers, administrators, leaders from industry, the 
professions, civic clubs, and other aspects of community life participated. 
The same investigator concluded that^ 

1. Effective orientation programs for teachers new to a school system result 
in more effectivo teaching. 

2. Careful planning in advance by teachers v'orking ^Wth administrators is 
the most promising praclicxj. 

3. There is considerable lag between what administrators say is done and 
what is actually done. 

4. Tlio roost promising techniques are those which arc ccxiperatiw In ori^n 
and practice. 

5. Tcaclicrs should play larger roles in programs of orientation. 

0. Orientation programs carried out by tcaclicrs arc more effective than those 
caTTi(?d out by administrators. 

•Ibid, 
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laying plans for the opening weeks of teaching children of the seventh and 

eigh^ grade some science. 

On September 1, I had received no further information from my superin- 
tendent or principal, so I borrowed our family car and drove to my new edu- 
cational workshop. To my utter disappointment the superintendent was out of 
town and the secretary advised me to try to locate the principal. He was gone, 
too. In fact, the building in which I was to teach was locked so that I couldn’t 
even talk with a janitor. So I drove home, wrote a letter, and waited. 

A week later the mail brought me word that the superintendent was still 
out of town. By this time my disposition became a bit eroded, so I went to the 
city of my employment, located a room, and moved in with a determinatioa 
to get acquainted with the commuruty and school prior to my starting work. 

The next day I located the principal at his home and was told that my 
assignment had been changed, that instead of teaching science in the junior 
high school, I would be given three classes in home economics and two 
session rooms. This was great! I objected, but the principal assured me that 
my background in science was assurance of success. He also said that because 
of the fact that home economics was new to the school, everything would be 
relatively easy. 

I was also told that, because of renovation activities, the building wouldn't 
be open until the day before school started, so I should take it easy. This, 
too, was discouraging, so I left my newly rented room and went home, quite 
disgusted and emotionally upset. 

Well, school started and I was there on the spot. No faculty meeting was 
held to give me any clues— just mimeographed bulletins. I was forced to in- 
troduce myself to a few teachers, who in turn took me to others. 

After much Inquiry I found out about the details of scheduling, lunch 
periods, and reports, but it look me five weeks to discover enough about the 
school to begin to feel that I was a pari of it. 

This story may seem fantastic to the reader. Certainly it seemed so to 
those who listened to it, but a checkup with other beginners in the same 
school system verified it, and several teachers in the class said that tiieir 
own experiences were similar. Apparently some school administrators 
talk like Jefferson but act like Hamilton. 

Madeline Mitchell,* in 1952, studied orientation programs of schools 
in the United States and found that very promising orientation programs 
had been developed in the following cities; 

Sacramento, Calif. White Plains, N.Y. 

Stockton, Calif. Elizabeth, N.J. 

Reef-Sunset, Calif. Wilmington, Del 

Des Moines, Iowa Stillwater, Okla. 

New Brunswick, N.J. Crosse Point, Mich. 

‘Madeline Mitchell, Teacher OrientaHon, Master’s paper, School of Education 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Cotm., 195^ 
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Portland, Ore. Lakewood, Ohio 

Hutchinson, Kan. Tucson, Ariz. 

Evanston, 111. Newton, Mass. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 

In Stockton, Calif., many people participated in planning and executing 
the orientation program. The participants included the superintendent 
of schools; supervisors of attendance, ar^ music, and health; directors of 
research and vocational education; coordinators of libraries and curric- 
ula; teachers; the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce; principals; and 
parents. 

At Stockton the orientation program included lectures, discussions, 
workshops, tours, special social functions, and informal gatherings. 

In Des Moines the orientation program was developed as a respon- 
sibility of all members of the teaching group and laymen from the 
community. 

In Portland the board of education and the state department of educa- 
tion were added to the teacher group which participated in the planning 
and executing of the induction program. Educational and civic organiza- 
tions provided conveyances for sight-seeing trips, and restaurants pro- 
vided box lunches. The PTA was responsible for a picnic, and the 
teachers^ organizations provided teas and lectures by distinguished 
people. The civic theater and symphony orchestras provided an evening 
of entertainment. 

In Wilmington, Del., the teachers assumed much of the responsi- 
bility for orientation. 

At Tucson, Ariz., in addition to the meetings provided by the profes- 
sional sta£F, a community breakfast was provided with leading citizens 
from more than thirty groups of the community participating. 

In Corpus Christi, teachers, administrators, leaders from industry, the 
professions, civic clubs, and other aspects of community life participated. 
The same investigator concluded that’ 

1. Effective orientation programs for teachers new to a school system result 
in more effective teaching. 

2. Careful planning in advance by teachers working %vith administrators is 
the most promising practice. 

3. There is considerable lag bet\veea what administrators say is done and 
what is actually done. 

4. The most promising techniques are those which are cooperative in origin 
and practice. 

5. Teachers should play larger roles in programs of orientation. 

6. Orientation programs carried out by teachers are more effective than those 
carried out by administrators. 

•Ibid. 
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There are many school systems other than those cited which have 
developed effective induction programs for teachers new to the system, 
and the reader can undoubtedly think of many other devices and tech- 
niques which have been used with success in one or more schools of his 
own acquaintance. But it seems more fruitful here to attack the problem 
of orientation in three distinct steps, first, to establish some basic prin- 
ciples which can guide us in developing policies, second, to set forth 
some fundamental policies which will enable the school people, wherever 
they may be located, to, third, develop specific techniques consonant 
wi& die principles and policies developed- 
The most recent comprehensive study of induction techniques was 
made by Wallace.* His sampling included a reasonably large representa- 
tion from each of the recognized levels; it included both urban and rural 
teachers, it included an almost equal distribution of men and women, it 
included married and single teachers, it included secondary as well as 
elementary teachers, it included chiefly those who had been newly in- 
ducted, it included teachers who had had teaching experience in from 
one to eight communities, and it included school systems which appeared 
to be relatively representative of schools over the country.* 

The study involved a survey of the literature, personal visits to schools 
systems, use of a check sheet, and cooperation of 136 newly inducted 
teachers. 

The problems of the newly inducted teachers, listed in their order of 
frequency of mention, were reported as follows: 

1. Learning administrative routines, reports, and procedures. 

2. Gaining an understanding of the marking system. 

3. Handling disciplinary problems. 

4. Getting materials. 

5. Acquiring an understanding of the school philosophy. 

6. Establishing good teacher relationships. 

7. Making professional adjustment to other teaching personnel. 

8. Becoming adjusted to building facilities. 

9. Adjusting to teacher-class load. 

10. Adjusting to demand for teachers’ time and energy after school hours. 

H. Establishing good working relationships with the principal. 

12. Getting used to unattractive surroundings. 

13. Utilizing auxiliary teaching aids. 

14. Living on inadequate salary. 

15. Discovering ways to use community resources. 

16. Organizing class work. 


* Morris Wallace, “Ne^v Teachers' Evaluation of Induction Techniques” North 
Central Association Quarterly, 2S{4):S81-394 (April, 1951). See also pn. ’238-251 
(October, 1950) and pp. 291-309 (January, 1951). 

‘ Wallace, “Induction of New Teachers into Service,” p. 246. 
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17. Adjusting to pupil-teacher ratio. 

18. Establishing working relations with parents. 

19. Becoming informed concerning community culture and tradition. 

20. Finding satisfying recreational outlets in the community. 

21. Participating in community social political, and economic life. 

22. Knowing assignment before assuming duties. 

23. Understanding supervisory practice. 

24. Becoming informed with respect to community problems. 

25. Securing pleasant living conditions. 

26. Selecting and establishing satisfying social contacts in the community. 

27. Getting conferences with the principal. 

28. Adjusting to new curriculum and new courses of study. 

29. Knowing that the teacher was on trial. 

30. Feeling inferior with respect to superiors. 

31. Adjusting to assignment to teach outside field of preparation. 

32. Understanding sick-leave policy. 

33. Meeting difficulties with colleagues of a nonprofessional nature. 

34. Handling assignments to teach classes composed of problem children. 

35. Feeling insecure, never having a feeling of “belonging.” 

36. Feelings of inferiority with respect to other teachers. 

37. Disturbances due to problems of personal love life. 

38. Understanding retirement policy. 

39. Disturbing reactions to dependency load. 

40. Being assigned to teach retarded children. 

41. Dating. 

42. Reacting to community repressions concerning personal pleasures. 

43. Worrying over personal health problems. 

44. Reacting to contractual repressions. 

45. Worrying about such problems as marriage. 

Wallace found that the twenty-four most difficult problems, as opposed 
to the most frequently mentioned problems, were in order of difficulty: 

1. Identifying the school’s philosophy. 

2. Getting used to poor or inadequate working conditions. 

3. Meeting demands for assignments to duties requiring teacher to work 
after school hours. 

4. Learning admim'strative routine and procedures required. 

5. Finding a way to live like others in community on inadequate salarj'. 

6. Handling disciplinary problems. 

7. Adjusting to inadequate building faciUties. 

8. Adjusting to tcacher-class lo-id, 

9. Understanding the school marking system. 

10. Securing pleasant living accommodations. 

11. Getting used to nonconstructive supervision. 

12. Finding and establishing satisfj'ing recreational outlets. 

13. Adjusting to drab, unattractive surroundings. 
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14. Discovering and using community resources. 

15. Not bioNving assignment before assuming duties. 

16. Participating in community life. 

17. Establishing good teacher-pupil relationships. 

18. Establishing good working relationships Nvith the principal. 

19. Becoming informed concerning community problems. 

20. Adjusting to pupil-teacher load. 

21. Organizing class work. 

22. Adjusting to teaching personneL 

23. Establishing good working relations with parents. 

24. Utilizing auxiliary teaching aids.* 

The same investigator reported that teachers themselves felt that 
the following procedures should be followed at times suggested in order 
to achieve the best results;* 

1. Procedures at the time of interview. 

a. Provide new teachers \vith definite and specific information regarding 
teaching and building assignments. 

h. Arrange for a conference between die teacher and his building principal. 

c. Be sure that teacher is assigned to teach only in the area for which the 
teacher is especially prepared. 

d. Take positive steps to help the teacher secure living accommodations. 

2 . Procedures after election and before opening of school. 

a. Arrange for special service to the teacher in orienting the teacher to the 
school plant. 

b. Hold an orientation conference for all new teachers, ^vith opportunities 
given to ask questions. 

c. Give additional help if it is needed by some in securing adequate 
housing. (This seemed to be a crucial point.) 

d. Supply all new teachers \vilh handbooks, guides, and bulletins explaining 
school policies. 

3. Procedures on the opening day ot schooL 

a. Hold a general faculty meeting to discuss and explain over-all school 
policies. 

b. Show new teachers where the pupil personnel records are stored, and 
make such records available to all new teachers. 

C. Provide instruction in the mechanics of pupil accounting, pupil personnel 
records, bookkeeping, etc. 

d. Provide special aid in acquainting the new teacher ^vilh all die special 
services of the school. 

4. Procedures to be employed early in the school year. 

a. Redouble efforts to acquaint teacffiers Avith pupil personnel records. 

•Monis Wahace, ‘'Problems Experienced by 1S6 New Teachers during their 
Induction into Service,” North Central Associaiicm Quarterly, 25(3) :292 (January, 
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b. Arrange for personal conferences between the teacher and all super- 
visory agents. 

c. Provide thorough and well-planned assistance program for acquainting 
the new teacher with the schools system for evaluating achievements. 

d. Arrange for second, third, and further visits to help the new teacher 
with problems as they occur. 

e. Give special instruction to eacd» new teacher in the mechanics of school 
bookkeeping and record keeping. 

f. Make special efforts to inform new teachers with respect to community 
problems. 

g. Arrange for new teachers to be escorted to receptions sponsored by 
PTA or similar groups. 

h. Provide the new teacher with periodic bulletins explaining supervisory 
details. 

i. Arrange for interschool social affairs to facilitate socialization. 

/. Provide frequent visits by supervisory agents to help the teacher, not to 
evaluate the teacher. 

The writer is certain that the reader will agree that 

1. The orientation program should be based upon purposes which are developed 
in advance and which are understood by all those concerned with carry- 
ing out the plans. 

2. The orientation program should be timely; that is, it should give new 
teachers help at the time help is needed, not three weeks late or three 
weeks too early. 

3. The orientation program should be authoritative and accurate. Information 
presented should be accurate information. 

4. The orientation program should be sufBciently comprehensive to ensrire 
that the new teacher has seen the basic structure of the school and the 
community, the basic philosophy of the school in the community, and the 
essential elements of administrative madiinery. 

5. The orientation program should be carried out by all large segments of the 
people concerned with the welfare of the new teacher. 

6. There should be periodic evaluations of the orientation program to discover 
weaknesses and strengths. 

7. The professional personnel of the schools should take the initiative in 
developing an orientation program. 

8. The orientation program should have the full support of the board of 
education. 

9. The orientation program should be the product of cooperative thinking and 
planning of the entire professional staff. 

Pursuant to the principles which have been stated, a school system 
should institute certain policies which are likely to ensure the cstabh'sh- 
ment of the type program for orienting new teachers which has a high 
degree of probability of achieving suc<^s in this venture. Since the 
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board of education in any school district has been designated by law 
as the official policy-making body with respect to the operaUon of 
schools, the board itself should establish certain policies wWch are 
conducive to a sound program of orientation. Some suggestions are 
given below. 

Suggested Policies to Be Adopted by Boabds of Education 
Governing Teaciier Orientation 

Preliminary statement: 

Because the board of education of this district believes that the best in- 
terests of children demand teachers who, from the first day of employment 
until separation from the school system, are informed concerning the purposes, 
goals, and procedures established by the board of education for the operation 
of schools in this community; because the board believes that the best interests 
of children demand happy, healthy, enthusiastic teachers; because the board 
believes that teachers are the most important part of the whole school ma- 
chinery which has been developed to educate our children; and because the 
board believes that an appropriate orientation program for teachers new to the 
system should implement these beliefs; we, the board of education, hereby 
establish the follo%ving policies to ensure an adequate program for orientation 
of new teachers in our schools: 

Sample of board of education policies: 

1. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to develop, in full co- 
operation with the professional staff of the schools of this district, a well- 
planned program of teacher orientation. 

2. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to submit, annually, to 
this board of education the general plan developed by him in full coopera- 
tion Nvith the professional staff and to submit, as a part of the annual 
budget proposed by him, requests for allotment of funds necessary to 
carry out such plans for the forftcoming year, 

3. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schoob to invite community 
agencies such as the PTA, the churches, the service clubs, the Chambers 
of Commerce, the labor org.'inizations, the YMCA, the Y\VCA, the Feder- 
ated Womens Club, the .Ainerican Le^on and similar organizations, and 
other local community organizations to participate in the program of 
orientation. 

4. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to recommend to this 
board of education the particular role of die board of education in the 
orientation program. 

5. It shall be the duty of the superintendent to see that the program of 
orientation is carried out, but this shall not mean that his duties extend 
no further than his own activities or to the activities of die principals, ad- 
ministrative assistants, or supervisors. The board specifically holds the super- 
intendent responsible for establishment of an orientation program which 
utilizes the thinking and efforts of all the professional staff and which is so 
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designed to encourage and foster participation by parents, board members, 
and community agencies. 

6. All professional personnel in the schools should participate in the planning 
of and execution of the program of orientation of new teachers as developed 
in the plan submitted to the board of education by the superintendent 
of schools. 

7. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of schools to establish the ma- 
chinery necessary to periodic evaluations of the orientation programs, and 
such evaluation shall bo so designed as to ensure the board of the reactions 
of ne;v teachers to the prop’am. It shall be the duty of the superintendent 
to evaluate the effect of the program on general morale in the school and 
community. A report on the orientation program shall appear in each 
annual report of the superintendent of schools to the board of education. 

Some school administrators will object to \vriting the above statement 
of policy into the minutes of the board of education on die ground that 
boards of education should not be bothered with such details and that 
orientation is a professional problem, not a board problem, The writer 
cannot agree with either of these contentions. First of all, boards of 
education <zre the legal authorities, and they are established in the forty- 
eight states for the specific purpose of establishing policies for the best 
interests of the schools. Experience of the author as well as commitment 
to principle causes him to assert that boards of education should never 
abdicate on the level of developing over-all policies. Second, the as- 
sumption that orientation is purely a professional problem is erroneous, 
as any beginning teacher will agree. No teacher coming in for the first 
time in a school system can escape die need for community acceptance, 
parent acceptance, and board of education acceptance. 

One of die chief reasons for proposing that the board of education 
should officially establish policies governing orientation of new teachers 
is that it is likely to make it much easier for administrators to carry out 
such a program. One great weakness in the school administrative 
machinery in many schools is that the superintendent’s duties and 
responsibilities have never been appropriately defined by the board. As 
a result he develops his own concept of duties and responsibilities, some 
of which are readily accepted by the board and soon become traditional. 
Unfortunately, others are never adequately understood by the board 
and as a result are under periodic attack by members of the hoard or the 
community. Sadly enough, too, many of the duties and responsibilities 
of such administrators are openly opposed by boards of education, or 
would be if the board were aware of them, and administrators find 
themselves in “hot water” as a result 

Another reason for proposing that boards of education adopt policies 
with respect to orientation is that when such policies appear in the min- 
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utes of the board, teachers are mu^ more likely to participate in plan- 
ning and execution of an orientation program. Many teachers become 
habituated to their own little private worlds, not so much as a result of 
their own disinterest but more as a result of a feeling that the school 
authorities are not concerned with the services of the teacher outside 
the classroom. 

It should be remembered that no suggestion has been made here to 
the effect that the board of education should develop, initiate, or carry 
out the orientation plan. On the contrary, it has been recommended that 
the board of education should establish policies which will ensure the 
existence of a plan cooperatively developed by the professional people 
in the schools. 


Suggested Policies to Be Adopted by the 
Superintendent op Schools 

Pursuant to the rules and regulations of the board of education of this 
school district pertaining to orientation of teachers new to the system, the 
superintendent of schoob announces the follo%ving policies for the establbh- 
ment of a cooperative approach to the problem of orientation of new teachers: 

1. Each principal should be responsible for informing all teachers served by 
him of the rules and regulations of the board pertaining to orientation of 
new teachers. 

2. Each principal should request die teachers served by him to elect a com- 
mittee of three or more teachers to serve as an orientation committee for 
the group, and thb committee should submit proposals to the principal. 

3. Proposals submitted to principak should include suggestions for acquaint- 
ing new teachers %vith 

a. Detaib concerning 

(1) Clock system. 

(2) Room assignments. 

(3) Daily schedules. 

(4) Daily bulletins. 

(5) Mailboxes. 

(6) Phone system. 

(7) Building faculty meetings. 

(8) General faculty meetings. 

(9) Teacher absence. 

(10) Homeroom duties. 

(11) School calendar. 

(12) Hall passing. 

(13) Fire drill and air-raid drilL 

(14) Use and care of rooms. 

(15) Equipment. 

(16) Materiab. 

b. The school building. 
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c. Departmental organization and function (if any). 

d. Supervision of instruction. 

e. The guidance program. 

/. Marks, marking, grades, etc. 

g. Discipline. 

h. Functions of special-service agents. 

i. Functions of such offices as registrar, controller, nurses, attendance, 
bookroom, visual-aids center, speech clinics, reading clinics. 

j. Organization of student body, classes, and clubs. 

k. School committees. 

I Other important matters which the committee deems appropriate. 

4. Committees should utilize information provided by the principal and by 
the superintendent (in the form of mimeographed or printed matenals 

supplied). , , . . 1 . 

5. The committee should select from its own membership one person to serve 
rvith the principal on a general school committee for outhmng the over-aU 

plan for the orientation program. 

6. The committee should submit its plan for the local bmling to fte prim 
cipal not later than March 1 preceding the September of the year in which 
the plan is to be in operation. 

7. It staid be the duty of the principal to submit P[an of 
committee as prepared by the committee, together 

thereon, in writing to the superintendent of schools not later ^ 

15, A copy of the comments of the principal shaU be sent to each member 

of the teacher committee. _ . , 

8. It is sincerely hoped that all teachers in a given building wiU assist wi 
the execution of plans devised by teacher committee. 

9. The general school committee consists of 

a. One teacher elected from each building. 

b. The principal of each building. 

c. One nurse. 

d. School physician. , , t • » 

e. One adiiistrative assistant selected by the supenntendent. 

f. The superintendent of schools. .. i ■ 

10. The general school committee should submit => ‘eutaUve P “ 

Eraohed form to aU teachers, and each pnncipal should caU a meeting ot 
L Lchers served by him for free and f 

nlan After discussion the teachers in the individual schools may by ottcial 
^ • * 1,0 rtTnn Following the completion of this step, 

S“i”s^rT:^:ntttud^f« 

administer the all-school evaluative instruments. 
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12. The results of all evaluations should be available to all staff members so 
that in subsequent years we can improve our program. 

13. Agencies outside the school, as determined by staff deliberation, should 
be invited to participate in the orientation program. 

14. Teachers’ organizations should play very important roles in orientaUon as 
determined by the staff. These organizations should be free, also, to de- 
velop coordinated programs, provided that their plans are submitted to the 
all-school committee for review to prevent duplication. 

15. These policies may be changed by the staff acting through building com- 
mittees and the all-school committee. 

The suggestions presented concerning policies for adoption by boards 
of education and by superintendents have been given because so many 
practitioners in the field of school administration are critical of the 
college professor for dealing with problems only in generalities. The 
writer has suggested policies; doubtless the practih'oner in the field of 
public education can modify them for the better; certainly he will want 
to adjust diem to his own local situation. Obviously a principal of a 
township high school in Illinois who is directly responsible to a hoard of 
education and who is the administrator for only one school building, and 
a secondary school at that, has a different problem than does tiie 
superintendent of schools in Hartford, Conn. 

Techniques employed in orientation programs have been many and 
varied. The earliest procedures were, of course, extremely formal and 
stiff because they were concerned primarily with providing the teacher 
with information essential to meeting his classroom obligations. 

Theoretically, orientation of new teachers should begin ^vith the first 
interview of the prospective teacher and should continue as long as the 
teacher serves the school system. Practically, we think of orientation as 
beginning with the original interview and ending some time during the 
first year of teaching; after the first year further orientation is usually on 
an informal and implanned basis. 

When a teacher first comes to a community as a prospective teacher in 
that community, he is entitled to get certain basic infonnation about 
die school and the commimify before making any decision regarding 
willingness to accept a teaching positioa in the schools of the community. 
Such basic infonnation should include: 

1. The exact nature of the vacanry which is being filled. 

2. The general philosophy of the superintendent of schools and of the staff 
of the school. 

8 . The status of the schools in terms of 

a. Financial support by the community. 

b. Curriculum development and changes recently made and contemplated. 

c. Physical plants. 
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d. Teaching load. 

e. Salary schedules. 

f. Community attitudes. 

4. Copies of rules and legulaUons governing professional employees. 

5. General picture of the community. 

6. Information concerning organization of the schools. ^ 

7. Information concerning teachers' organizations, teachers leagues, teachers 
unions, and the like. 

8. Information concerning cost of living in the community. 

9. Information concerning housing. 

10. Information concerning restaurants, etc. 

11. Information concerning transportation. 

12. Information concerning the community in general. 

13. Information concerning the paiUcular building in which duties are to b 

14. toZaaon concerning special requirements for the position being BUed. 

After a teacher has accepted a position in the spools, a new series of 
steps should be taken to orient the new teacher. These steps should in- 
dude tile following: 

1. Welcome letters, phone caUs. personal visits, and other forms of com- 
munication from 

a. The superintendent of schools. 

b. The board of education. v . * 

c. The principal of the school in which the teacher is to work. 

d. The teachers in the building where he is to work. teachers’ 

e The teachers’ organizations, such as the local umt of the state teachers 

Isolation, the faculty club, the teachers’ league or the teaches union. 

/. The PTA serving the school in which the teacher has een assig 

g. The Chamber of Commerce. 

or mimeographed <1“^ g 4^ ^ 111., had been employed 

mentioned diatM^ &ng ofJ6 

teachers and should indicate exacfly when ana wnere 

pected to report for work. nrefessional staff should see that the 

3. The local school system *^“"8 P of ossibb rooms, apartments, 
new teacher locales a place to hve. F 
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and houses should he sent to the new teacher together wth evaluations of 
them in terms of cost, convenience of location, quality of accommodations, 
and so forth. This material could quite appropriately be gathered by the 
professional staff and assembled by them, leaving only the transmittal of 
information to the superintendent. 

4. Someone in the system, preferably a committee of teachers, acting through 
its chairman or die principal, should inquire by letter or phone or other- 
wise concerning the exact time of arrival of the newly appointed teacher 
who is seeking a room, apartment, or house. Some staff member should be 
assigned to meet the new teacher at the stated time and at a place agreed 
upon for the purpose of acting as a guide for the new teacher in looking 
for housing. There is all the difference in the world between hunting alone 
in a strange city and hunting with a guide. 

5. Similar arrangements should be made to acquaint the newly employed 
teacher with such establishments as 

a. Restaurants. 

b. Churches. 

C. Theaters. 

d. Hospitals. 

e. YMCA and YWCA. 

/. Other important community agencies. 

6. For the first week a new single teacher is in a strange community, someone 
should be assigned by the professional staff to offer to accompany the 
teacher to dinner and to various community sources of entertainment or 
leisure. This can best be done as a result of teacher planning. 

7. Arrangements should be made to accompany the new teacher to all meet- 
ings of the staff which have been aixanged so that the new teacher is not 
required to fend for himself as a stranger. 


The teachers in the building in which the newly appointed teacher is 
to work should devise ways and means of informing the newcomer con- 
cerning such items as the following: 


1. Time clocks. 

2. Room assignment. 

3. Daily schedule. 

4. Daily bulletins. 

5. Mailboxes. 

6. Phone ^stem. 

7. Building faculty meetings. 

8. Teacher absences. 

9. Homeroom duties. 

10. School calendar. 


11. Attendance system and register. 

12. The details of school register. 

13. How to obtain supplies. 

14. Materials of interest. 

15. Air-raid drill. 

16. Fire drill. 

17. Hall passing, 

18. Equipment. 

19. Textbooks. 

20. Library. 


A systematic plan should be devised by the over-all school planning 
committee for orientation of the new teaciers to supply information on 
the following; 
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1. Departmental organization and operation. 

2. Supervised study plans. 

3. Supervision of instruction. 

4. Organization of the guidance services. 

5. Details concerning marks and marking. 

6. Details concerning report cards. 

7. School policies wth respect to discipline. 

8. The functions of such special services as 

a. Registrar. 

b. Controller or business manager. 

c. School physician. 

d. Nursing services. 

e. Attendance service. 

f. Audio-visual aids. 

g. Speech climes. 

h. Reading clinics. 

{. Special services in such fields as music, art, physical education, etc. 

/. S^ool committees. 

k. Extracurricular assignments. 

l. Parent-teacher meetings. 

The administrative agents in the school system should make accurate 
information on the following topics available to new teachers : 

1. Organization chart of the school showing responsibilities and funoUons. 

2. School policies concerning 

a. Cooperative planning by the staff. 

b. Working with the community. 

c. Instructional performance. 

3. School policies concerning 

a. Sick leave. 

b. Health insurance. 

c. Accident insmance. 

d. Life insurance. 

e. Leaves of absence for reasons other than illness. 

/. Sabbatical leaves. 

g. Maternity leaves. 

4. School policies with respect to 

a. Salaries and salary schedules. 

b. The hours of service in a school day. 


c. In-service education. 

d. Professional organizations and meetings. 

Since conditions in each school system are 
attempt to set forth here a long list of tectorques wh.ch have Wn found 
to be useful in schools. Just a few have been listed to give direcbon 
the thinking of those who are concerned with “e proWem. 

In a particular school system, the important thing to remember is that 
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by organizing the staff to work cooperatively on the problem of orienta- 
tion, the techniques and devices most appropriate to the situation are 
almost certain to be developed. 

One aspect of orientation programs has been sadly neglected in school 
systems, namely, an evaluation program to determine whether the plans 
of action have been effective in terms of the reactions of teachers new 
to the system. Such evaluation should be continuous and should supply 
the administrator and the staff with positive clues essential to improve- 
ment of the program. 

Some sort of evaluative instrument should be devised which could be 
submitted to every new teacher at the end of the first two or three 
months of service. Such an instrument might list all the techniques used 
from beginning to end and request evaluation of each technique on some 
scale such as: 

0 Negligible value 

1 Slight value 

2 Moderate value 

3 Considerable value 

4 Extremely valuable 

The instnunent might well include, also, space for comment upon the 
program and for suggestions for improvement. Similarly, the instrument 
could well include listing of problems which the beginning teacher met 
which were not covered at all by the orientation process. 

By systematically collecting the reactions of teachers new to the school 
sy'stem, the administration and the professional staff would have essential 
data for succeeding years. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Describe the orientation you received when you first began work on 
your present Job. 

2. Describe practices used in your school for orientation of new teachers. 
Evaluate these practices in terms of their effectiveness. 

3. Talk with several new teachers in your school, and secure from them an 
e\*aluation of orientation practices they have encountered. 

4. To what e.stent have the teachers in your school had a hand in develop- 

ing, plannin", and executing the program of orientation? ^ 

5. How do you feel about the proposal made in this chapter eoncerninj! 
policies to be adopted by the board of education? 

6. How do you feel about tho suggestwf policies to be adopted by the 

superintendent of schools? ^ 

7. ^^^iIl teachers object to \ride participation in programs of orientation? 
Give reasons for your ans^ve^, 
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CHAPTER 5 In-service Education of Teachers 


The term "in-service education" has come to have many meanings. In the 
eyes of many laymen and board members, the term still means course 
work done at a college, university, or other teacher-educating agency 
subsequent to employment in the schools. Unfortunately, too, many 
teachers and school administrators continue to interpret “in-service 
education" as meaning college or todversity course work involving credit. 
These persistent points of view toward in-service education account for 
the fact that credit for college courses over and above the minimum 
requirements have come to be “legal tender" fox teachers in terms of 
securing higher salaries. 

Nearly every school system indicates that it hopes to develop a pro- 
gram for educating teachers in service, but most school systems are 
somewhat puzzled concerning the agencies which should be used in 
carrying out such a program. Those who have made extensive study of 
this problem assert that the following agencies should be used maximally: 

1. The local school system itself. 

2. The universities, colleges, and teadiers’ colleges ^vilhiIl reasonable prox- 
imity. 

3. State departments of education. 

4. State and national teachers’ organizations. 

5. The communiW in which the simools are located. 

6. Industry and business agencies. 

7. Labor organizations. 

The Role of the Local School Si/sfem 

One of the most neglected agencies of the se%'en listed has been the 
local school system. Oddly enough, the educational profession has 
committed the error of separating die educating of teachers from the 
actual task of teaching. Boards of education, school administrators, and 
teachers have assumed, to a considerable degree, that the chief source 
of grensih of tcadiers lies in the practice of attending summer sessions, 
72 
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attending extension classes, and otherwise engaging in study outside 
the sphere of the school itself. While it cannot be denied that such 
activities are of great signifiance and importance, yet one of the most 
fruitful agencies for educating teachers in service could and should be 
the school system itself. 

If an in-service education program is to be a significant experience, 
one which can be easily and readUy translated into actual classroom 
practice, it must be based upon challenging problems which have 
developed within the framework of the local school itself. There cm 
be little doubt that some teachers attend summer sessions, extension 
classes, and similar institutional agencies for the express purpose ot 
gathering data pertinent to the solution of particular problems which 
have arisen out of actual classroom situations, but the large majonty ot 
teachers attend these sessions with a vague and haphazard notion ot 
problems to be considered. It is unfortunate, indeed, that so arge a 
ber of teachers doing graduate work in education are doing so prmanly 
because earning an advanced degree entitles them to a etter sa a^ ot 
to consideration for advancement and promotion. The si a on as i 
exists results in teachers relying upon summer and extension study as 
the chief means for purchase of legal tender” for increases “ 

practice which easily results in divorcing the 'f 
(he problems faced by teachers. The result is that artificial or semiarti- 

ficial problems are often created as stimuli for wor . in 

The teacher needs a genuine situation with a “ 

which he is interested for its own sake as a bas^ for in-service achwOes 
By relying upon summer sessions and extension 
source of groivth, substitutions take place; ^ 

and better%ositions become the goals in 

interested for their mvn sake. This certainly violate “ 

learning as we know them. The teacher who bhndiy XoTwhi ™ 
cation without beginning with problems from his ^ Xofe^ 
mand solution mLs the essential factor which ‘mo”® 

sional growth, even though an advanced ™ Lrmation about real 

To giw professionallyfteaehers need 

situations with which to conduct a program o ^ source of 

present practices tend to utilize books ^Xcffa re”rthe 

both information and situation. Lack of reality o vetting used to 

result. Furthermore, the attitudes XffrsomXes 

and accepting half-understood and ® ® j.g„^igor and efficiency 

found in the college classroom may actually weaKen v g 

g *..11 -gg- ;; 

teacher has the occasion and opportunity t P 
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the teacher is removed from the acttuil classroom situation, he is forced 
to imagine or foresee the problems which will face him in the future 
and to deal with these problems in an imaginary sort of way. Often the 
best he can do is to experiment in imagination with problems arising out 
of imagination. 

Hence, it seems clear that to rely upon outside agencies without 
utilizing the local school system is indeed an unfortunate mistake. The 
local school system should be the center and core of any intelligently 
designed program for educating teachers in service. We should avoid 
encouraging teachers to continue their education in institutions of higher 
learning in the expectation that through such activity alone they will 
obtain a store of new ideas which will somehow transform them as 
teachers in the schools. We must, rather, seriously attack the problems 
within the schools themselves and then utilize the colleges, universities, 
and teacher-educating agencies as eminently useful agents for helping 
teachers solve these problems. 

The first step which should be taken by the schools is the organiza- 
tion of the professional staff into a fused unity for the purpose of com- 
ing to agreement upon basic commitments concerning the educational 
task at hand. This procedure takes time. What do we as teachers be- 
lieve regarding our responsibilities as teachers? The answers to this • 
question arc crucial. Teachers should be given the opportunity, the time, 
and the financial encouragement to formulate their commitments and 
beliefs as a basis for inquiry, to formulate plans of action, and to engage 
in evaluative activities. 

It would be extremely unfortunate for the administrator to issue state- 
ments purporting to be the commitments of teachers, although this 
practice is all too frequently followed. If teachers are to attack the real 
problems of the school, and thereby grow in service, they themselves 
must come to agreement upon the core of their thinking or they will be 
working at cross-purposes. 

After the staff has arrived at mutual agreements upon the basic pur- 
poses of tlie school, it should examine the practices of the school in terms 
of the basic agreements. Inquiry of this kind is essential to growth of 
teachers in service. ^Vhen inquiry has discovered problems which are 
significant, tlie staff should formulate possible solutions. There may be 
many ideas offered by the staff, and all of them should receive careful 
consideration. Plans of action suggested for solving problems should then 
be discussed freely and openly. If it is found by this procedure that a 
plan is unlikely to succeed, it can be recalled and eliminated before 
damage is done. All probable solutions should be examined and weighed 
until it becomes apparent that some plan has a greater likelihood of 
succeeding than any other. 
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At this point the teachers may, and probably will, feel the need for 
study at colleges, universities, or other institutions of higher learning, or 
at this point the staff may feel the need for inviting such agencies to send 
experts and special consultants to conduct workshops designed to help 
the teachers solve the problems at hand. 

It is here that teachers will feel tiie need for guidance of college 
professors and other professional leaders, a need for enlarged oppor- 
tunities available in college h’braries, a need for opportunities to read 
research, to examine the literature, and to gather data essential to the 
problem at hand. Teachers thus attending graduate programs are des- 
tined to grow because they are attending with a purpose clearly in mind 
and because they expect to return to the school with pertinent, useful, 
and important information for the entire group in finding adequate 
solutions to dieir common problems. 

After teachers have found a plan of action which gives great promise 
of solving the diflSculty, their next step is experimentation. The experi- 
ment need not be one which spreads itself over the entire school system, 
but may be the trying out of the plan under controlled conditions in 
small areas of the school. All teachers should study the experiment in 
action and should be prepared to evaluate cooperatively the methods 
used in conducting it Very often teachers will be found to be antago- 
nistic toward experimentation in the school because the plan and pur- 
pose of the experiment have been dictated to them by the administrative 
heads of the school. Common sense should tell us that such antagonism 
would arise. 

But if the program of experimentation is the outgrowth of cooperative 
efforts, the chief obstacles are automatically removed; for when axperi- 
ments are cooperatively formulated, teachers have a sense of ownership 
which eliminates personal animosity. 

After the experimentation has run its course, teachers should initiate 
and cany out a well-organized program of evaluation. Such a program 
of evaluation is likely to be most productive in terms of teacher growth. 
Here again, courses offered by universities and colleges can be most 
helpful and of greatest wortli to the teachers. 

Once the evaluation has been completed, the staff will usually dis- 
cover that new problems have arisen which demand further inqufr}', 
additional study, and more experimentation. Tlius teachers become con- 
tinuously engaged in an ongoing process of growth which is conducive 
*0 participation in graduate programs for securing help rather than for 
lacing awarded degrees. 

Schools should take tl)c lead in llie whole program of educating 
teachers in scrx'icc. If the schools take llie lead and request colleges and 
tmivcrsiUcs to help them in the solution of their own problems, graduate 
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in-iserirtu? 

29. Organizing small group-study meetings for study of the curriculum. 

30. Ezperimenting with a “core curriculum.” 

31. D^g (by teachers) an organized program of ^er study fm the 
purpose® of Lldng a cooperative attack upon specific school problems. 

32. ^anizing a summer workshop to study curriculum development. 

£ - •• >"p « 

le. Sfg 1. »• 

progress in classroom procedures, cumculm, etc. 

37. Shovving movies to illustrate newer methods of teaching. 

Promising techniques for improving staff relations. 

1. Having teachers preside at general meettags of the staff. 

2. Keeping accurate minutes of general st^ meetings. 

3. MalLg minutes of staff meetings available to teachers. 

4. Electing committees to plan staff meetings. for them in the 

5. Holdini staff meetings on school time by making provision tor Uiem 

6. Se^^iight refreshments in connection ivilh staff meetings. 

7. Extensive use of panel discussions. , ^ 

8. Having committees maVe reports on topics 

9. Havini open discussion folloiving panel or 

10. Selecting staff members to talk to the ' oblems. 

11. Organizing teachers into Sndbook for new teachers 

12. Having teachers prepare and issue 

and new pupils. , j-cover health. 

13. Providing for sabbaticai leave to study, tovel. o 

14. Providing cumulative sick leave \ 

15. Providing periodic health examinations a lieallh service for teachers. 

16. Providinra cooperative “"^alnd Id -«««“ f- 

17. Having teachers cooperatively plan 

teachers. for securing impro>-ed 

18. Having teachers develop a coopera P 

living conditions for teachers. - . members. 

19. Giving teachers a definite part in the orientation of ne^v 

20. Having teachers plan and execute p 

21. Er<Sfn"committees rather than hasnng 

22. Having teachers determine who is to “PP°*, . teachers, to dcsisc plans 

23. SelecUng committees, the selecting bomg done b) teachers. 

of action in connection with P°|‘^' f„ctj needed for polie)- mak. 

24. Having teachers select committees g 

ing or dcs-ising plans o' of action of the staff. 

25. Using committee reports for bases P 
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26. Holding a series of seminars a \veefc before school opens to study plans 
for the year. 

27. Providing for teacher participation in planning new buildings. 

28. Having teachers prepare a standard supply list for use in purchasing 
supplies. 

29. Having teachers make a list of their problems for use of the staff in plan- 
ning faculty meetings. 

30. Having teachers choose their own leaders for discussions. 

31. Electing a committee of teachers to work uith the adminisfrator in plan- 
ning the school budget. 

32. Electing a cominittee of teachers to work with the administrator and 
board of education in developing a salary sdiedule. 

33. Having teachers cooperatively develop a statement of their o\vn 
philosophy. 

34. Electing committees to suggest readings for teachers. 

35. Electing a principal’s advisory committee. 

36. Holding informal meetings of the staff. 

37. Holding joint meetings of board of education and faculty. 

38. Electing committees to assist in planning the class schedule. 

89. Having teachers select topics for special study. 

40. Having teachers devise a plan for basing salary increases on evidence of 
growth. 

41. Granting teachers short leaves with pay to attend conventions. 

42. Giving salary Increments or bonuses for active participation in e.xperlmen- 
tation within the school. 

43. Giving salary increases or bonuses for extensive activity in study of local 
problems, curricxJum revision, guidance, etc. 

44. Giving salary increases for publication of magazine articles grosving out 
of study of problems within the school. 

45. Providing a faculty browsing room and lounge. 

PnOMISINO TECHNlQXms FOH IMPBOVING COMMUNITY RELATIONS; 

1. Malting time and place of general staff meetings knosvn to parents, pupils, 
and the general public. 

2. Inviting parents, pupils, and the general public to attend staff meetings. 

3. Issuing press bulletins, mimeo^aphed bulletins, etc., to inform the public 
of staff meetings. 

4. Holding panel discussions in which teachers, pupils, and parents partici- 
pate. 

5. Having pupils, parents, and the public participate in the discussion in 
faculty meetings. 

6. Sending questionnaires to parents, pupils, and teachers to secure ideas for 
stiitable topics for discussion. 

7. Holding forums open to parents, teachers, and pupils. 

8. Having parents, teachers, and pupils give talks in general faculty meetings. 

9. Having pupils, parents, and teachers serve on committees concerned \vith 
pupil activities and problems. 
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10. Having teachers prepare weekly bulletins for patents. 

11. Having teachers write daily or weekly press bulletins. 

12. Organizing a community coordinating council on which teachers elected 

by the staff serve. . i „ 

13. Including pupils, patents, and others on committees to study cumoulum 

14. Ha'^ngTe^adhers develop a guidance bulleUn for use of pupils, teachers, 

15. HatingTeachers make a survey of community resources for curriculum 

16. Electing committees of teachers to work svith parents, board members, 

and pupils in evaluation of the school. _ 

17. Including pupils and parents on planning committees in eonnection with 

extracurricular activities. 

18. Having teachers, pupils, and parents plan assembly programs. 

19. Eeleas^ teachers from school duties to take part m programs of local 
organizations. 

Beasley suggests five characteristics of an ideal in-service education 
program, as follows: 

1. An ideal program for in-service education is one in which motivation for 
participation comes from \vithin the individual. 

2. An ideal program of in-service educaUon ° Jg the 

3. An ideal program of in-service education is adap e 

4. Krprogram of in-service education provides for an interpretation to 

the public of both purposes and outcomes. continuous 

5. An Lai program of in-service education provides a “ ^ 

evaluation and improvement of the effectiveness o p 
concerned. 

Beasley suggests a five-point scale for each of these characteristics. 
His scale is reproduced on pages 80 and 81. 

The school itself can be the most fruitful agency for 
in service provided that in its program it a^Hnn^institutions to 

facilities of colleges, universities, and teacher-e As 

supplement and lid in the solution tfr it prob! 

has been pointed out, teachers cooperatively wor g summer 

lems will see the need for and the 

sessions, extension classes, or taking ^ “olutiL of problems 

special attention to gathering data essenhal to the V 

being attached in the schools. 

Trnchlno Profession Grows 

N. C. Beasley, “EvaluaUng In-seivice ftograms, li e ^1,^. Rational 

in Service, Report of the New Hampshire Conferenre ^ Washington, 

Committee on Teacher Education and professional 
1949. 
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Criteria of an Ideal Program of In-service Education 


Superior | 

Good 1 

Fair 

Inferior 

Poor 

1, An ideal program of in-service education is one in which motivation comes from 
within the individual. 

Individual has 
complete freedom 
to participate or 
not. 

fndividual par- 
ticipates 
when the ma- 
jority ex- 
presses SU|>- 
port for pur- 
poses and ac- 
tivities of the 
program. 

Individual par- 
ticipates to 
gain salary in- 
creases, pro- 
motions, etc. 

Individual par- 
ticipates 
when admin- 
istrators or 
other authori- 
ties direct 
with no spe- 
cific penalty 
involved. 

Indi%ddual par- 
ticipates for 
fear of losing 
hia position. 

2. An ideal program of in-service education is cooperatively planned. 

By representatives 
of all groups con- 
cerned with the 
educational pro- 
gram (teachers, 
administrators, 
board of educa- 
tion, and public.) 

By representa- 
tives of all 
groups con- 
cerned with 
the educa- 
tional pro- 
gram with 
adminbtra- 
tors partici- 
pating in an 
advisory 
capacity. 

By group con- 
cerned, sub- 
ject to subse- 
quent ap- 
proval of ad- 
miobtrators. 

By adminbtra- 
tors for group 
concerned, 
subject to 
their accept- 
ance. 

By administra- 
tors for group 
concerned, 
with no op- 
portimity for 
participation 
or acceptance 
by group con- 
cerned. 

3. An ideal program of in-service education b adapted to the needs of the participants. 

Meets needs 
clearly identified 
by all groups con- 
cerned. 

Meets needs of 
group con- 
cerned as de- 
termined only 
by tbem- 
eelvcs. 

Meets needs of 
group con- 
cerned as de- 
termined by 
adminbtra- 
tors in con- 
sultation with 
them. 

Meets needs of 
group con- 
cerned as con- 
ceived by ad- 
minbtrators 
or outside 
agencies only. 

Program deter- 
mined by pur- 
poses without 
regard to 
needs of group 
concerned. 

4. An ideal program of in-ecrvicc education provides for an interpretation to the 

public of both purposes and outcomes. 

Program purposes 
and outcomes art 
adequately ex- 
plained to the 
public. 

: Program pur- 
! poses and 
outcomes are 
partially ex- 
plained to tht 
public. 

Program pur- 
poses are in- 
adequately 
explained to 
! the public. 

Public b com- 
pletely unin- 
formed about 
program pur- 
poses. 

Public b mis- 
informed 
through un- 
official 

sources. 
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Criteria of an Ideal Program of In-service Education (Continued) 


Superior 

Good 

Fair 

Inferior 

Poor 

6. An ideal program of in-service education provides a plan for continuous evalua- 
tion and improvement of the effectiveness of the program by all concerned. 

Evaluation and | 
improvement of 
all objectives by 
all participating 
groups for pur- 
poses of improv- 
ing future pro- 
grams. 

Evaluation of | 
some objec- 
tives by all, 
or evaluation 
of all objec- 
tives by some 
groups con- 
cerned. 

Evaluation of 
some objec- 
tives by some 
acting inde- 
pendently. 

Evaluation of 
a few objec- 
tives by in- 
dividuals. 

No attempt to 
evaluate. 

j 


Source: N. C. Beasley, “EvaluaUng In-Service Programs," in The Teaching Pro- 
fession Grows in Service, Report of the New Hampshire Conference under auspices 
of the National Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Washington, 1949. 

Similarly, local school systems can secure from such agencies profes- 
sional help on their problems by means of local workshops, conferences, 
and course offerings, open chiefly to professional workers within tiie 
sdiool system involved. 

Pertinent to this, Dent* discovered from responses from 5,117 teachers 
tiiat the colleges and universities should reexamine their offerings to the 
schools to include 

1. More workshops within a school lyslem during the year. 

2. More extension courses in locd school systems, subjects selected by 
the local school staff. 

8. More workshops on college campuses with several consultants. 

4. More short work conferences. 

5. More course offerings with discussion-type procedures rather than lectures. 

6. More summer workshops in the local school community rather than 
on campus of college, 

7. More curriculm laboratories. 

8. More special consultant services. 

9. More bulletins on experimentation in classrooms. 

10. More educational conferences in the local school system headed by persons 
invited by the local staff to discuss specific problems raised by the staff. 

11. More emphasis in college and university classes upon the practical prob- 
lems of the school. 

Dent^ also reported that many teachers indicated that the usual sum- 
mer school and extension courses were not held in high regard. Some rc- 
■ Charles H. Dent, Connecticut Teachers’ Needs for In-scrvlcc Education, Doctoral 
Dissertation, New York University, New Yorl^ 1951. 

*Ibid, 
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sponses branded them as a waste of time; others thought that they inter- 
fered with professional growth and development. 

This last finding of Dent is not surprising when one considers the fact 
that the great majority of teachers attend such classes for credit or for 
the purpose of earning advanced degrees so that they can receive higher 
salaries. Weber* found the same situation among teachers of the twenty 
states of the North Central Association ten years previously, and he 
found that there were three basic reasons for it: 

1. Absence of appropriate motivation; teachers took courses to receive higher 
salaries more than to help solve the problems of the schools. 

2. Many college professors are more interested in teaching their own specialties 
than in helping public school teachers solve their own problems. 

3. Many teachers who are subject-matter spedah'sts in secondary schools 
resent any suggestion that changes should be made in the curriculum, in 
the subject matter, or in the teaching methods and techniques. 

At this point it seems very appropriate to tell the story of a teacher 
who served in a high school in a small Middle Western city. 

Miss Dawes (as we shall call her here) was a teacher of history. She had a 
bachelor’s degree from the state university in history and a master’s degree in 
the same field from a well-known, large, private university. Miss Dawes 
resented the fact that the teachers in the system were studying the curriculum In 
social studies. She thought, however, that it might bo wise to go to summer 
school to take two courses in education so that she could at least talk the 
language of the rest of the staff in discussing any changes in the social-science 
curriculum. When Miss Dawes returned in September, she reported that the 
two courses she had taken had been a waste of time and a bore and that she 
could not understand why teachers "pul up with them." 

As the year progressed, the work of the staff became known among profes- 
sional people outside the community, and one day a letter was received by the 
superintendent requesting the school board to pay the travel expenses of a 
teacher from the system to attend a four weeks’ workshop on Cxirriculum 
Development in Social Studies. The board approved the action and requested 
the social-science teachers, the principal, and the superintendent to nominate 
iho teacher who was to be sent. 

Now, all the staff members admired and respected Miss Dawes. She was 
considered to be a fine person, a good teacher, and a leader. Furthermore, she 
was the only one of the group who had no prior commitments for the period 
of the workshop. As a result. Miss Dawes was selected, and she accepted with 
apologies, saying that she had not been loo cooperative and perhaps she 
should not go. 

But the teachers said, "Nonsensel Well help you outline what to look for, 
what to seek, what to discover to help us wth our problem.” 

*C. A Weber, Techniques Employed fa a Selected Group of Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Associaiion for Educating Teachers in Service, Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Northwestern University, Evanston, IlL, 1943. 
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Well, Miss Dawes attended the workshop— this time representing the staff, 
not herself. This time the motive was to bring back something to the staff 
which would help them solve their problems of curriculum development. 

At the workshop. Miss Dawes was selected chairman of the planning 
committee, chiefly because she was liked by the group and, secondarily, 
because the group believed she represented a staff of teachers who were alive 
to the problems of curriculum development. 

Upon returning to her community at the completion of the workshop. Miss 
Dawes appeared in the office of the superintendent in tears to report that she 
wanted to apologize— she had gone to the workshop under false pretenses; 
everyone thought she was a typical representative when she herself felt she 
was not. She had opposed the whole idea of curriculum revision in her own 
school, she had ridiculed and condemned education courses, and she had been 
a block to progress in the school. Now, sobbed Miss Dawes, she had seen the 
light, she had learned that her own prejudices had been blocking her— she had 
been down on education courses because she was not up on them. 

From that day on. Miss Dawes was a different teacher. She soon became the 
most active of teachers in the scffiool for promoting in-service study, and later 
she earned a masters degree in education. The point to this true story is that 
when Miss Dawes attended a workshop at a university to help solve staff 
problems, she grew; when she went for other purposes, she ch'd not. Our 
schools can profit from the implications of the story of Miss Dawes, and other 
teacher-educating agencies can, too. 

Nearly all colleges and universities are ready and willing to organize 
local workshops in schools, to offer extension courses in local communi- 
ties for the purpose of helping local teachers with their problems, to 
operate worl^hops on campuses, to organize short work conferences in 
local coznmuaities and on campus, to arrange curriculum laboratories off 
campus and on campus, to arrange for reading cb’nics on campus and 
off campus, and to supply any kind of service which the local school sys- 
tem desires. The real obstacles are 

1. Salary schedules do not “pay off” except in terms of credit acceptable 
toward advanced degrees. 

2. Requests usually come from administrators rather than from teachers; as 
a result the number *sho\Wng up" for the activity is often too small to 
support it financially. 

3. Boards of education are reluctant to underwrite the expense. 

4. Tliere is e\’idencc of inadequate planning by the local school regarding 
time and place. 

5. There exists a lack of staff in the leacher-cducating agencies, 

0. Requests come to tlie colleges and universities too late for planm’ng to meet 
them. (For example, this year, after the first semester had started and all 
staff had been assigned in one university, a request arrivctl for a s\-orkshop 
ins-olvang two staff members, tlio ^wrkshop to take place during Octobw 
and November. Obviously, sucli a request had to be turned down. Had 
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it come in June prior to the first semester, the request could have been 

granted.) , 

7. Inappropriate policies of colleges and universities exist concerning aUo^vl^g 
“credit’' for some of the activities. 

The reader should examine the suggestions made in the chapter on 
salary schedules for a partial solution to this problem. Salary schedules 
should he reconstructed to reward teachers for the sort of in-service 
activity which does not carry graduate school credit, and salary sched- 
ules should be reconstructed to permit professional agents in the schools 
to determine what is to be rewarded instead of attaching “all out” signif- 
icance to college credit which leads to an advanced degree. 

The Hole of Colleges and Universities 
It is a mistake to assume that a sound program of in-service education 
can be developed without utilizing the services of colleges, universities, 
and teachers’ colleges. Many problems of the school cannot be solved by 
the mere pulling of the school’s own bootstraps. In many cases external 
help must be relied upon because teachers in the public schools often 
do not possess the competencies so essential to intelligent attacks upon 
the problems faced by them in their school situations. Weber* found, 
for example, that while the topics most frequently studied by teachers 
in the secondary schools of twenty states were Pupil Problems and 
Needs, Guidance, Curriculum, and Evaluation of Present Practices, tihese 
same teachers paid little attention to educational research, the current 
periodical liteiatuie in the areas discussed, the latest developments in 
psychology of learning, social problems, and economic trends. 

Weberi concluded that 

It appears that titere is mu^ “shooting in the dark” since the schools 
were attempting to solve problems such as developing a guidance program, 
developing the curriculum, and evaluating school practices without under- 
standing the nature of the learning process; without being conversant with the 
literature in the field; ^vithout being informed in the area of socio-economic 
forces at work in our society; and without knowledge of educational research. 
To attempt to develop a curriculum, or a guidance program, or to evaluate 
practices without these basic knowledges is evidence that many schools are 
groping and guessing. Intelligent choice does not emerge from accident. To 
study the problems as many teadiers do is as unintelligent as to adhere 
blindly to traditional practices. 

One of the greatest services which colleges, universities, and teachers’ 
colleges can render is to furnish guidance and help to teachers whose 
learning is out of date or meager in sudi areas as 

* Weber, Doctoral Dbsertallon, pp. 167—170. 

'Weber, Doctoral Dissertation. 
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1. The nature of the learning process. 

2. Philosophy of American public education. 

3. Research in education and in learning. 

4. Knowledge of the most important and recent educational literature. 

5. Experimentation in learning. 

6. Statistics essential to study of educational problems. 

7. Latest methods for attacldng educational problems. 

8. Knowledge of subject matter. 

9. Understanding and skill in group processes. 

10. More understanding of contemporary community, state, national, and 
international problems and their educatonal implications. 

11. New developments in such areas as audio-visual aids, teaching of reading, 
improving human relations, group dynamics, supervision, leadership, 
guidance, and democratic methods of administration. 

The colleges and universities can be utilized for in-service education 
in three distinct ways: 


1. As specialized agents to render service to the schools in the solution of their 
problems. Such services can be in the following areas. 

a. Extension courses in which credit is allowed but which are held 

local school and which are designed to help a staff with its own problems. 
These include workshops, curriculum laboratories, classes in specialized 
areas such as reading, audio-visual aids, teaching arithmetic, etc. 
h. Consultative services from college or university staffs to act as source 
persons in working \vith teachers on specific problems. Usually such 
services are not related to college credit. ^ -l ^ 

c. Extension courses or lecture series where credit is not granted, but where 
the focus of attention is upon local problems. 

d. Clinical services for the study of special cases or problems. 

c. Specialized services such as testing service, library service, audio-visual 
aid service, curriculum laboratory service, and others. 

2. As specialized agents to render service to individuals in the schools so that 
such individuals can be of greater service to schools as school workers and 
as part of a cooperating staff at work on its o^vn_ problems. To serve this 
purpose teacher-educating agencies offer the following. 

a. Graduate programs in education. These programs include programs for 
the master's degree, a sixth-year program such as a masters plus one, 

and the doctoral program. , , , i 

h. Consultative serCices to individual teachers to help them solve their 

individual problems as teachers. 

c. Independent study not leading to a degree. 

d. Graduate study designed to enable teachers to meet cerUfleahen require- 
ments for more advanced or different certificates. . i, i • „ . 1 ,. 

3. As specialized agents to render service to a commnmty m ^ 

community solve its educational problems. To serve this purpose colleges 
and universities offer the following: 
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a. Community surveys and studies. 

b. School-building surveys. 

c. Consultative service to community groups. 

d. Consultative service in the form of speakers and lecturers for com- 
munity groups. 

e. Community workshops. 

f. On-campus group meetings and workshops. 

g. A variety of community services. 

The public schools have committed a serious error when they assume 
that the only institutional service which merits consideration when trans- 
lated into salary schedules is the second of those described above. By 
and large, salary schedules reward teachers for earning college credits 
and college degrees but ignore the growth aspects of participation in 
activities in whidi institutional services are given without credit. An in- 
telligent in-service education program will reward teachers for partici- 
pation in activities which are likely to result in teacher growth regard- 
less of the college credit involved. 

However, this does not mean that colleges and universities are blame- 
less. In many situations the institutions themselves put such a heavy 
premium upon credits, semester hours, and degrees that they have aided 
and abetted the practice of ignoring oAer factors in rewarding teachers. 
Colleges and universities should give more attention to adjusting their 
service offerings to the needs of the schools. 

1. They should provide more laboratory experiences for teachers in service. 

2. They should provide more opportunities for experimentation with edu- 
cational procedures of practical value to teachers in service. 

3. They should find new ways of working with teachers in service which 
differ from courses and conferences. 

4. They should find more ways of making noncredit activities of a practical 
nature available to teachers and communities. 

5. They should find new and better ways for rewarding teachers who are 
doing outstanding work in classrooms. 

6. They should find belter ways of providing follow-up service for graduates. 

7. They should find better ways for meeting the needs of teachers of ad- 
vanced age. 

8. Tiiey should find better ways for making professional literature including 
books, magazines, and monographs available to groups of teachers in 
schools, in extension courses, and in workshops. 

9. They should devise much better methods of dissemination of Information 
about the services available. 

10. They should discover more cIFeclive methods than lecturing and formal 
discussion. 

11. They should eliminate repetitious courses. 

12. They should improve their services to teachers in such areas as studying 
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the community, making case studies of chiidren, evaluating the school 
program. 

13. They should improve their own public relations activities. 

14. They should find better ways of making campus facilities and services 
available to schools and school staffs.* 

Teacher-educating institutions which offer advanced programs for 
teachers in service are usually eager to change tiieir offerings and their 
programs to meet the needs and demands of teachers who are at work 
in &e public schools. But when the public schools themselves have made 
little or no effort at cooperative planning to develop in-service education 
programs which really attack problems growing out of the local school 
itself, and when public school systems have made little or no effort to 
devise salary schedules which reward teachers for anything odier dian 
years of service in the schools and graduate school credits or degrees, it 
is unrealistic to expect the teacher-educating agencies to make much 
progress in reconstructing their offerings. 

At a recent meeting of public school superintendents and teachers, 
the group asserted in discussion that colleges and universities should 
grant college credit to teachers who participated ha work experience out- 
side die public schools, and that colleges and universities should grant 
college credit for committee work done in the public schools— all on the 
grounds that these things are important in the growth of teachers and 
that participation in them should entitle teachers to increases in salaries. 
Such notions are sheer nonsense, and what is more, assertions of this 
nature merely indicate that the local sdiools represented have totally 
failed to consider the possibility of reconstructing their own salary 
schedules to take their o^vn beliefs into account. This ^vTite^ agrees that 
when work experiences other than teaching, committee work in the 
schools, and oAer activities are conducive to teacher gro^vth, participa- 
tion in them should result in financial rewards to die teachers, but he 
also is convinced that the rewards are the responsibility of the salary- 
sdiedule plan, not of the college or university. 

If teachers, administrators, and boards of education \vill cooperatively 
develop sound programs for educating teachers in service, they will in- 
clude activities within the school system which are likely to produce 
growth of teachers, and they will find appropriate roles for the colleges 
and universities in providing consultant and teaching services essential 
to the most rapid and effective improvement of teachers in service. This 
land of planning is important, and it is recognized by the teacher-educat- 
ing institutions. \Vhat is more, the latter are very likely to change their 
offerings for the better as a result of it Without it, progress in rebuilding 
the offerings of colleges and universities for teachers in service will be 

• Dent, op. cit. 
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tediously slow, chiefly because teadiers who come to file institutions 
want credit in activities which can be translated into better salaries, ad- 
vancement, and improved status in their schools. 

In the main, schools of education and teachers* colleges which offer 
advanced work for teachers in service are chafing at the bit to develop 
programs which can be enmeshed with organbed, well-planned pro- 
grams in the public schools designed to do a better job for teadiers in 
service. 

The Role of State Departments of Education 
A third source for educating teachers in service which should be used 
more by the public schools is the state department of education. The 
regulatory functions of stale department of education are universally 
recognized, but many schools are not aware of the fact that state depart- 
ments of education can be of outstanding service to schools in their 
programs for educating the staff while on the job. 

Slate departments of education, in addition to their regulatory activi- 
ties, have leadership functions and operational functions. Their chief 
leadership functions can he listed under five main headings: 

1. Planning. 

2. Besearch. 

3. Advising and consulting. 

4. Coordinating. 

5. Public relations. 

It is activity subsumed under file second and third headings which 
has the greatest significance for the problems of teacher improvement. 
The state department may stimulate research within the local school 
system by means of working with local groups in the study of their own 
problems. It is important to note that this stimulation is most likely to 
be successful when colleges and universities play an important role, 
cooperating with local teachers and the representatives from state 
departments. 

The advising and consulting function of state departments of educa- 
tion was established by men like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard more 
than a century ago. History records their wide use of discussions, con- 
ferences, and institutes as effective means for broadening the horizons 
of teachers. This function was found to be indispensable in providing 
leadership services which local school authorities could not provide. The 
situation, of course, has changed today, and we find three prevailing 
patterns of procedure being utilized by state departments of education. 

1. providing groups of competent individuals dra^vn from the state as a whole, 
including members of the staff of tiie department of education, college 
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professors, teachers, administrators, and laymen to work with people in 
the local school in helping them to solve their problems, 

2. Providing experts from the state department to work with local school 
leaders in attacking problems within the local situation. 

8. Providing experts from the state department to work with individual 
teachers in devising plans of action for solving their own problems. 

Supervision of classroom instruction should be a local responsibility. 
Direct supervision of this nature should not be done by state depart- 
ments of education, because it is not in harmony with sound organiza- 
tion and administrative procedure, it is not practicable or feasible when 
die number of teachers is considered, and it is likely to squander the 
time of officials in the state department of education. In spite of this, a 
few state departments still provide direct teacher supervision of local 
school classroom instruction. It is a vanishing pracb’ce. 

The Connecticut State Department of Education has made great 
strides in this area of leadership to local schools, and every year more 
and more schools are discovering that the state department of education 
plays a significant role in the process of educating teachers in service. 
Their activities include consultation services in the following areas; 

1. School buildings and grounds. 

2. Curriculvim development. 

3. Elementary education. 

4. Health and physical education. 

5. Community recreation. 

6. Safety, driver education. 

7. School lunch programs. 

8. Special education. 

9. Industrial arts. 

10. Citizenship. 

11. Girls* vocational courses. 

12. Agriculture courses. 

13. Homemaking courses. 

14. Trade and industrial education services. 

15. Legal service. 

16. Transportation. 

17. Statistics and information. 

18. Rehabilitation services. 

19. Guidance. 

20. Placement of students. 

21. School libraries. 

22. Business education. 

23. Youth labor and employment. 

24. Parent education. 

25. School nursing service. 
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26. Speech correction. 

27. Hearing correction. 

28. Mentally handicapped. 

29. Evaluation of school programs. 

30. Audio-visual aids. 

Certainly public schools in which the entire staff cooperatively plans 
the program for promoting growth of teachers will utilize maximally the 
state department of educations consultant services. Such use does not 
mean diat self-controlled activities should be reduced or that the serv- 
ices of the colleges and universities should be neglected. Appropriate 
use of all diree areas is essential. 

The research function of the state department of education should be 
utilized more by local schools. Dr. Joseph Baer, chief of the Bureau of 
Research and Planning of the State Department of Education in Con- 
necticut, has established the sort of service which should be utilized 
more by schools. Through his department the leadership is supplied to 

1. Conduct state-wide studies of educational programs. Such studies may, and 
often do, originate with teachers in local school systems. 

2. Serve as consultant for studies and investigations carried on by local school 
systems. 

3. Serve as a reference agency to coordinate requests for information so that 
colleges, universities, and other agendes can be of service to the schools. 

4. Provide leadership, when requested, for surveys of local school systems. 

5. Carry on statistical studies of such problems as salaries, turnover, promising 
school practices, and supply of and demand for teachers. 

6. Supply consultative service in cooperation with colleges and universities 
and local school staffs who wish to study their schools. 

The 'Role of Teachers’ Organizations 
A fourfli medium important to any program of educating teachers in 
service is the use of organizations of teachers. Teachers’ organizations 
are becoming more concerned with the continuous growth of dieir mem- 
bers. Among those with growing programs of the sort are the NEA and 
its many affiliated groups, the forty-eight state teachers’ associations, 
the American Childhood Education Association, Society for Curriculum 
Study, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and tiie AFT. Most 
of these organizations have active regional, state, and local branches that 
reach, in an intimate manner, large memberships. Through their publica- 
tions, conventions, legislative programs, and research activities, they 
are endeavoring to develop more competency in teachers. Certainly 
these organizations can be potent forces for educating teachers in serv- 
ice. Local schools should utilize diem more effectively. Unfortunately, 
some of the activities of diese organizations are not wordiy of peipetua- 
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tion or commendation; much needs to be done in many cases to set the 
houses of some of them in order. The predominance, for example, of 
energy devoted to improvement of salaries of teachers over energy de- 
voted to encouraging teachers to become better teachers is stril^g in 
some teachers’ organizations. When the public has its collective fingers 
crossed on the whole program of public education, teachers* organiza- 
tions should quadruple their efforts to improve teachers in service while 
attempting to improve the economic status of teachers. At times, too, one 
wonders if teachers’ organizations are not defeating their own purposes 
by petty jealousies and sometimes bitter opposition to each other. Per- 
haps one of the most fruitful means for educating teachers in service 
would be that of reexamining and reconstructing the professional or- 
ganizations themselves.® 

The Role of the Community 

The communities in which the schoob are located offer excellent op- 
portunities for educating teachers in service. One of the competencies 
which all teachers should possess, but unfortunately one which many do 
not have, b the ability to survey and analyze the natural and cultural 
landscapes of a community and to utilize ^e data thus discovered and 
collected in the improvement of the educational program in the schoob. 
After all, one of the most significant tests which can apply to a school 
is: Has the school changed the community for the better? Has the 
school made any impact upon improvement of community services, com- 
munity action, political thinking, quality of local government, housing, 
sanitary conditions, and many oAer community activities? Teachers 
should know much about the relation between the school program and 
community improvement. 

The increasing number of institutions and agencies within the com- 
munity which are developing programs around certain aspects of child 
welfare give ample evidence of social recognition of the goab for educa- 
tion. One thing greatly needed is the development of cooperative rela- 
tionships between school people and those in the community associated 
with these activities. 

Study of such problems as the following, in cooperation \vith people 
of the community, will be almost certain to result in teacher growth: 

1. Home life in the community. 

2. Community attitudes. 

3. Community structure. 

4. Community organizations. 

5. Community government. 

6. Industries in the community. 

* See chapter on Teachers* Ot^amzalions. 
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7. The press. 

8. The theaters. 

9. Radio and television. 

10. Libraries. 

11. Churches. 

12. Youth-serving agencies. 

13. Leisuretime facilities. 

14. Service clubs. 

15. Health services. 

16. Labor organkations. 

17. Vocational opportunities. 

18. Physical aspects of the community. 

19. Ethnic groups. 

20. Opportunities for community expansion. 

Wise school leadership, sensing the possibilities of community study 
for educating teachers in service, will use the commimity as a powerful 
force for improvement of instruction in schools. Such leadership will 
see that there Is a well-developed program of commimity planning in 
which the professional staff of tfie schools plays a prominent role. 
Teachers should recognize, early in their careers, that the community 
itself is one of the most potent agencies for improvement of teachers in 
service. Salary schedules should reward teachers for participation in 
studies of the community. 

The Role of Business and Industry 

Business and industry offer fertile fields for teachers in their quest for 
activities which will result in growth in service. Too often teachers with- 
draw from that section of American life which is primarily concerned 
\vith production, sales, and profits even though in this country we live 
in a society which is overtly devoted to Just such activities. 

Sitting down witn men industry and business to discuss problems 
of the school will be enlightening to many teachers. They may discover 
that what they have so often held as sacred and of paramount impor- 
tance, namely, the ability to remember facts and information, is con- 
sidered of secondary importance by those who employ people. Many 
teachers would be surprised to discover that the development of appro- 
priate attitudes toward work, basic values, and other general patterns 
of conduct was assigned far greater value by those who manage industry 
and business than &e ability to memorize or to recall facts and informa- 
tion. Understandings of this and similar points of view of business and 
industry would be of great value to teachers in developing the curric- 
ulum of the schools. 

^^b^k e.xperience in business and industry would give teachers a new 
insight into the needs of our people and hence would be very likely to 
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result in reexamination of the methods, materials, and scope of activities 
in the schools. 

Experience has shown that a small percentage of the graduates of our 
high schools finish college or university courses. In spite of this, relatively 
little is being done in our secondary sdiools for preparing boys and girls 
to enter the world of work— the high schools are still predominantly 
directed toward preparing young people for college. 

One of the reasons for the lack of progress made by the schools is that 
teachers, in general, have never rubbed elbows with many people out- 
side the educational family. They attended precollege school for twelve 
years, associating with teachers; they attended college getting the point 
of view of professional educators; and they perhaps attended graduate 
school continuing the process. Not only that, but being engaged in 
teaching, their associations continue to be with professional educators. 
Small wonder that many teachers have never acquired attitudes or in- 
sights concerning education other than those of the teacher, 

The world of work can be just as easily attached to the romance of 
invention and discovery as can the college program. The world of work 
is tied up with the struggles of men, the development of language, litera- 
ture, and the arts. It is mere ignorance that leads to the supposition that 
connection of art and aesdietic perception with practical experience 
signifies a lowering of the significance and dignity of intellectual activity, 
because work is often the fulfillment of a man in his struggle and 
achievement in the world of things. When schooling is separated from 
work in the experience of the young, a wall is built around work which 
renders its importance as almost opaque. Similarly, when the education 
of teachers is separated from the workaday world of business and indus- 
try, to that extent it becomes artificial instead of artistic. Actually, much 
of our great literature has been related to the world of work, much of 
Our great art has been related to the world of work,'° a large amount of 
our music has been related to the world of work, science and mathe- 
matics have been developed primarily to serve die world of work, study 
of economics is directed toward the world of work, and history has been 
written to show how men developed in the world of work. 

Many great artists in the areas of music, painting, and literature have 
been men and women who were intimate with the world of work, many 
had experience in the field of work which was complete and unifying. 
Those who teach our children should be artists, too, and to do so, they 
too should be more conversant with and imderstanding of the world of 
work. The author is not suggesting that teachers should reduce their 
teaching in the so-called "cultural” areas, rather that teachers, to do 
their job artistically in these areas, should have experience with the world 

” Diesel trains, modem car bodies, television, radios. 
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of -iTOrk outside the teaching profession. By enlarging Iheir sympathies 
and horizons of vision, by coming in contact with differences in tarte^ 
manners, and experience, the isolations, gaps, and barriers to artistic 
teaching are more likely to melt array. 

Salar)’ schedules should be so designed that significant contacts with 
business and industry would be rewarding to the teachers in the schools. 

The Role of Labor 

Labor organizations of all kinds offer another rmlapped source for 
educating teachers in ser^ace. Just as it is important for teachers to 
understand the world of work from the point of \*iew of the managers 
of business and industry’, it is likewise important for teachers to under- 
stand the world of work from the point of view of those who “labor in 
the \iney’anL" 

It makes relali\’ely as much difference to the laborer as to the indus- 
trialist whether his home is comfortable to him, whether he ran bm* 
good fcx>d or pcxir food, whether he can live an acth'e part in his cora- 
munit)’. Sagacious and 'wise employers realize this and are making e\'eiy’ 
effort to take it into account 

Unfortuiulfily, howe\'er, teachers know far too little about die prob- 
lems, hopes, aspiratioiis, and thinking of those who are included in the 
labor forces oi our country. The children of the plumber tend to live in 
a plumber’s world; the children of the coal miner tend to lh‘e in the 
miner's world; the children of the prize fighter tend to live in the prize 
fighters Nvorld. The opinion among laborers that Jimmie Jones has done 
well as a truck driver is more important to Jimmie th.m nTl the opinions 
of school teachers combined. 

Wise employers spend much time studying the interests, needs, prob- 
lems, attitudes, beliefs, and aettvities of their emplc^-ees. Sudi emplovers 
report, uniformly, that this sort of study is profitable. Can we e^>e<i 
teachers who are grcTA-ing to do less? Teachers have the daildien of 
laborers in their classrooms in far greater numbers those of anv 
other group. Should teachers try to make such childrea feel that the>* 
are failures because they are Use children of laborers rather the 
children of professional men or expert tradesmen or industrial manasers? 

If teachers are to be actively engaged in ocUvities \siiich stimulate 
gren'ih in service, they cannot neglect the associatian with people who 
work for others in factories, on farms, and in business establishments. 

In-service education of teachers is essential. The most promising tech- 
niques for educating teachers in service are those whi<h gh-e teasers 
a large part In the shaping of school policy, which 2ive leaihers a lar^e 
part in planning and conducting faculri* meetings, which encourage 
cooperative attacks cm the problems facing the sdiool, which prervide 
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for situations in which teachers, parents, pupils, board members, and 
people of the community work togetlier in attacking problems arising in 
the school. 

The least promising tccliniques arc those which are supervisory, in- 
spectorial, authoritarian, and administrator-dominated. 

The success of in-ser\’icc education programs is largely a function of 
die degree of democratic participation of all members of the school 
community ratlicr than of the size of the school, the years of service of 
teachers, the subjects taught by teachers, the extracurricular assignments 
of teachers, the fact that a teacher teaches in her home to\vn, or the 
amount of graduate credit earned.*' 

School administrators should conceive of their function as that of 
stimulating teachers to make inquiry, to devise plans of action, to eval- 
uate procedures, and to participate actively in the determination of 
policies rather than tliat of providing the final authority which directly 
or indirectly forms and controls ideas, actions, evaluation, and policies. 

Teachers should make every effort to participate in situations involv- 
ing thinking in groups. Tliey should take on active part in discussion 
and should energetically contribute to leadership. They should be con- 
cerned primarily with the problems of the school rather than with the 
limited problems of their own class-rooms or own departments. Unless 
teachers are willing to assume the responsibilities incident to coopera- 
tive planning, outworn authoritarian practices will continue to dominate 
the efforts of schools to promote growth of teachers in service. Teachers, 
when selected to serve on committees, should pursue their assignments 
with energy and seriousness of purpose. Staff members in study groups, 
forums, panels, group interviews, and formal discussion groups should 
make every effort to help the group in weighing data and in making 
value judgments. 

Teacher-educating institutions at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels should give much greater attention to training teachers and ad- 
ministrators how to plan cooperatively. They should reexamine their 
own procedures for eliminating those practices which put a premium 
upon traditional and individualistic techniques of attacking educational 
problems. 

Boards of education should reexamine their salary schedules for the 
purpose of devising new approaches to the salary problem which will 
reward teachers for growth in service radier than for mere credits earned 
or degrees earned.^* 

In every area, cooperative practices should be introduced to replace 

C. A. Weber, “Reactions of Teachers to In-service Education in Their Schoob,” 
School Review, 51:234—240 (April, 1943). 

” See the chapter on Salary Schedules for a suggestion regarding a new approach. 
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imposed procedures; learning by teachers through experience in educa- 
tio^ planning should replace direction by administrators and orders 
from boards of education. Active concern for, and study of, ends and 
x'alues which make direct vital appeal to teachers should be substituted 
for college credit programs which are sought because they are “legal 
tender” in getting salary increases. 

Boards of education, in evaluating the worth of the superintendent, 
shoxild seek affirmative answers to the following questions: 

1. Does he bring about cooperative thinking and planning on the part of 
teachers? 

2. Does he substitute leadership for authority? 

3. Does he conceive of his task as being coordinator of the ideas and pro- 
cedures initated by the staff through cooperative effort. 

4. Are the proposals made by tlie superintendent the result of consensus of 
the best judgment of the professional personnel. 

SUGGESTED ACnVITIES 

1. Make a list of the activities in your school s>*stem which might be con- 
sidered as promoting grou'th of teachers in service. 

2. How many of the aedWties described in question 1 were initiated by the 
admiidstrative leaders? How many by the teachers? 

3. Make a list of the most promising techniques for educating teadiers in 
service wHch ha\’e been used in your scmool. 

4. Henv can you tell whether an in-service acUrity really produces teadier 
gro\’vth? 

5. ^Vhat are the chief obstacles to teacher growth? 

6. WTiat are the purposes of the iD•seT^ice education program in your 
sdiool? 
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CHAPTER 6 Ecoluoting the Services of Teachers 


The American jrahlic is concerned about the program in fiie public 
schools. Speakers on the public plalfonns, writers in some magazines, 
news reporters, radio speakers, and some members of the teaching pro- 
fession have ioined in complaming about the lack of purpose in public 
schools, about die nature of our goals, about our current practices to 
achie^•e our goals, about our lack of thoroughness, about the fallnre of 
graduates to cotnmand the respect of die people in the community, and 
about the poor results of stdiooling in terrns of the acquisition of die 
baric skills of co mm u nic ation, knowledge of the facts of our own his- 
toty, and an tmderstanding of die ^'i^tnes of what we call “free enter- 
prise.* 

It is die honest belief of the writer that most of these complaints are 
based upon inadequate information, upon ulterior motives which are 
de\'erh’ hidden from public inspection, upon statements bj* irresponsible 
opponents of public education whose thinking is eidisr deliberatelv de- 
rigned to undermine die whole program of puhlidy siqjported &ee 
education or whose thinking is based upon confused, ^'a«UJe, erroneous, 
and iH-deSned assumptions. 

But there is one -very disconcerting aspect of these complaints, namely, 
that muth of our program for educating the snuth of America suSeis 
because we are not at aH sure of what we expect and require cf teachers. 
Unfortunately, the profession seems not too effective in stiHins the un- 
rest of the people. There is a notion among many that we, the ^ucators, 
have matters wrong and that die public will have to take steps to rescue 
the sdiools from our ii^uence.* Su^ recent e^•ents as dsose in Pasadena, 
Batde Creek, and Arkansas give us real cause for concern. This critica] 
attitude of the people should pul us on our metde and cause us to re- 

* Kari Sitter, Educcti^ for the Asnaicsn Tcop]e, p. ISO, Mssoa Macoa, 

Gi., 1943, 
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examine our thinking, our basic commitments, our methods, and our 
programs for the evaluation of the services of teachers. 

Many of our own profession still seek to measure all learning in terms 
of the mastery of facts, information, and skills, omitting all other con- 
siderations. Many of our children come from homes in which parents 
are apt to measure learning in just such terms. As long as we measure 
learning in this way, everyone seems to know what to expect. Certain 
facts, information, and skills are assumed to be important and significant; 
children are admonished to learn diese facts, acquire the important in- 
formation, and master the approved skills. The pupils then seem to know 
what to do, the teachers appear to know what to do, and the parents 
feel that they know what to expect. We then give tests, preferably 
standardized tests, to determine whether or not die facts have been 
memorized, the information learned, and the skills acquired. The child 
measures up well, average, or poor (or in between), and the people, 
children, and teachers believe they know what A, B, C, D, F, or 94 per 
cent or 71 per cent mean— they think they mean achievement in terms of 
facts, information, and skills learned, memorized, or acquired. 

But many people in the profession and an increasingly large number 
of laymen are coming to realize diat the mere acquisition of facts and 
information or mastery of skills is no guarantee that the learner is well 
equipped to meet the problems of our time.® 

If we pause briefly to examine die state of affairs in the world today, 
we find diat everywhere the greatest of all needs is the ability to decide 
upon appropriate plans of action to solve problems at hand. The world 
today demands above all else the basic ability to marshal and mobilize 
the facts, the thinking of the past, and the basic skills of communication 
and exploration for the purpose of deciding what should be done today. 

A democratic society like our own is founded upon the basic assump- 
tion that die people are sovereign and that the people can decide, by 
use of facts and information, upon appropriate plans of action. In spite 
of this, die average American realizes that we are more creatures of 
habit and emotion than we are of intelligence.® In spite of all that we 
have done in our attempt to teach facts, information, and skills, large 
numbers of the graduates of our schools are left high and dry in terms 
of their ability to marshal facts and information for the purpose of in- 
telligendy deciding upon a course of action. 

Actually, what we often proudly call a "school system” is really a 
patchwork, too often a patchwork which reveals little pattern. We have 
hundreds of courses, many diings to memorize, we pay too much atten- 

* There is a growing amount of literature not \vritten by professional educators, 
indicating this trend. 

* Witness the 1932 presidential-election campaign. 
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non to useless information, we often work without purpose, and we 
frequently work in confusion. Someone has even suggested that instead 
of a school system, we have schools adrift 
As a result too many of our young people are coming out of our 
schools wthout knowing how to marshal facts and information for de- 
ciding upon a course of action, widiout learning much of anydiing about 
the skills essential to coming to common agreement with others, without 
adequate clues to die situations in which they are to live, and at loss 
intellectually, morally, and vocationally. 

Thus people in all walks of life are beginning to realize that we who 
are engaged in public education must follow a new outline of procedure 
if we are to educate citizens who know how to make the kinds of judg- 
ment which will save the people from destruction. The people hear and 
read about “Hell" bombs destroying whole cities, about atomic cannon 
to destroy men at wholesale rates, about fission gas laying waste a 
countryside, about wholesale distribution of some deadly disease germ, 
about people sitting up all twenty-four hours of the day to spot the 
arrival of airplanes which might carry such wholesale death-dealing de- 
vices, and they shudder as we ask questions like these: Is it vital to be able 
to diagram a sentence? Is it crucial to know the date of Paul Revere’s ride? 
Is it significant that our children are memorizing facts, acquiring in- 
formation, learning skills without learning how to mobilize or marshal 
them for the purpose of solving the awful problems ahead? And then 
the people yearn for a program of public education which will yield 
citizens who know how to use intelligence to decide upon a course of 
action. How long \viU it be before the people demand it? 

\Vhen the people become convinced that we who are charged with 
educating youth are actually educating them directly, not indirectly 
(not by accident), to solve problems, to make decisions, to determine a 
course of action, to determine what should be done— then the people are 
likely to cease having their collective fingers crossed concerning the 
public schools which they support with their money and which we, the 
teachers, operate w’ithout imderstanding and ability. 

But frankly, and unfortunately, great masses of our people feel deeply 
that teachers are pla)'ing with puny and ineffective procedures, dickering 
over whether to require one year or two years of mathematics, whether to 
insist upon study of a foreign language, whether marks would be in 
letters or percentages, or wbedicr teachers should get raises for having 
earned a Master of Arts degree. And what is even more serious, they are 
asking, “Education for what— to become, in the future, mere splatter from 
atomic destruction?" Thus the people secretly feel that too often we 
teachers are playing with outmoded games of schooling while the wodd 
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smokes and smolders in atomic fires which could easily blow us all into 
oblivion. 

We must put our house in order so that the people will know full well 
that we have turned our energies to teaching their children, our children, 
from the tender age of the kindergarden through the graduate schools of 
our publicly supported institutions of higher learning, in the techniques 
and understandings needed for arriving at common courses of action in 
the interest of the public good. 

How can we put our house in order? 

Certainly, the obligation is clear. One plan of action has great promise. 
We can, of our own free will and accord, by our own efforts, evaluate 
die services of teachers in the interest of the public good, relegating our 
own immediate interests to a position of secondary importance. If we do 
less, the people will do it for us and everyone will lose. The first alterna- 
tive is the only intelligent one. 

There are many teachers who rebel at the mere mention of merit 
ratings or evaluation programs which have their origin in sources ex- 
ternal to themselves. As has been pointed out earlier, this is the reaction 
which every psychologist would expect because it is a direct challenge 
to complacency and security. But if the thinking presented thus far in 
diis chapter has a modicum of validity, we have no alternative other 
than to make every effort to evaluate ourselves. Thus, in self-defense, as 
well as in the interest of die public good, teachers should cooperatively 
engage in a continuous program of evaluation of teaching and of 
teachers. 

While the writer was a superintendent of schools in an Illinois city, the 
legislature of the state passed two laws which were destined to have 
desirable effects upon teachers. The first law was a teacher-tenure law 
which guaranteed that if a teacher was employed more dian two years in 
a school district, the teacher was guaranteed by law that he had con- 
tinued contractual status to age sixty-five, provided that the laws of the 
state and the reasonable rules of die board of education were not violated. 
The second law authorized boards of education to require that teachers 
furnish boards with evidence that diey were physically fit to teach, and 
it authorized boards of education to pass regulations requiring teachers 
to furnish evidence that they had grown in service. 

Thus teachers were granted tenure by law, but boards of education 
were empowered to make such tenure contingent upon being physically 
fit to teach and upon growing in service. 

As soon as these two bills became law, the writer called his staff and 
board together to request them to come to some agreement concerning 
who should establish criteria for (1) determining whether a teacher was 
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physically fit to teach, and (2) determining whether a teacher had grown 
in service. The first aspect of the problem was quickly solved by agree- 
ment that a statement from a competent physician would be adequate 
provided that the board could, if it cbose, select the physician who would 
make final decisions. 

The second aspect of the problem was quite a difiFerent matter. 
Teachers felt that the board of education was not the appropriate agency 
to determine whether a teacher bad grown in service. In this the board 
was in essential agreement. The superintendent stated that he did not 
feel that he alone or that he and the principals should be held respon- 
sible for such a decision. 

The teachers, realizing the possibility that persons external to them- 
selves might easily have the power of vitiating their rights to tenure 
under the law, made the suggestion that the entire professional staff of 
the schools go to work on the problem, submit criteria to the board of 
education for examination, and jointly as professional staff, administra- 
tors, and board members come to common agreement on principles and 
policies essential to making decisions regarding individual teachers as to 
their growth in service. Some of the activities involved in this have been 
reported elsewhere in the literature.^ 

The net result of the cooperative efforts of teachers, administrators, 
and the board of education was development of a point system under 
which a teacher who earned at least 100 points from participation in 
activities which all concerned believed would be conducive to growth 
of teachers was accepted as being satisfactory evidence of growth in 
service. 

The details of the point system devised are not important here— what 
is important is that the teachers themselves engaged in the development 
of the criteria. 

When the task was completed, teachers began new efforts to grow in 
service, they engaged in the activities with spirit and enthusiasm, they 
fairly bustled wth activity, and they developed programs in the school 
which no administrator or board or people could have forced upon the 
teachers. Tliis experience caught the superintendent so unawares that for 
six months he found himself trying to catch up with the professional staff. 

So it can be with a program of evaluating the services of teachers. 
If teachers can only see that the best reasonable alternatives to merit 
ratings and evaluations from external sources are cooperative plans of 
action by the professional staff to evaluate the services of teachers, they 
can and will improve teaching beyond their o\vn dreams, and beyond the 
hopes and expectations of administtalors and boards of education. 

* C. A. Weber, “Shaping a Policy In a School Situation,” Teachers College Record 
46(4):22&-235 (January, 1945). 
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What steps should be taken to initiate a program of evaluation of the 
services of teachers? Some answers in the form of suggestions follow, 
but only teachers working cooperatively with administrators and boards 
of education can give satisfying and adequate answers. It must be their 
responsibility if lasting results are to be achieved; it must be with their 
initiative if it is to contribute to tiie mental health of teachers; it must 
embrace their own inquiry, experunentation, and proposals if it is to 
contribute to use of intelligence of teachers; it must include all those 
concerned if it is to be conducive to mutuality; and it must stem from 
their own sincere efforts to improve die educational program if it is to 
be creative. 

The first step is that of bringing teachers together for the purpose of 
becoming fully aware of the need for some type of evaluation of the 
services of teachers. This step usually requires time because no group of 
teachers is likely to recognize the real need without time for meditation, 
reflection, and deliberation. It may be that the board of education, acting 
as the official body representing the people of the community, should 
officially request the professional staff to study the problem of evaluation 
of teacher services; it may be that the superintendent and the other 
administrative officers of the school system should reveal to the teachers 
that the board of education expects them to make such evaluations and 
that they prefer to have teacher participaHon in such a program; perhaps 
the local teachers* organization will take the initial step of requesting 
teachers to evaluate &e services of teachers; perhaps the pressures of 
talk about merit-rating systems will supply tlie needed spark to get 
teachers going; or it may be that the bringing in of professional personnel 
from colleges, universities, and stale departments of education may be 
the most fruitful means of causing teachers to recognize the need for 
some kind of program of evaluation of teaching services. 

Unless teachers themselves are motivated to evaluate their own 
services, they can never be expected to do so. This is a fundamental 
principle of learning. All schools of psj'chology seem to be in agreement 
that motivation is die sine qua non of learning. As McConnell puts it, 
“psychologists agree tliat the learner must be motivated or learning is not 
likely to occur.*** 

It is a mistake to confuse motivation with the giving of orders or 
directives. If the status leaders in a school system should tell the teaclicrs 
in tlie schools tliat they arc expected to engage in a program designed 
to evaluate tcadiing services, the efforts are very likely to be of little 
consequence because the verj' telling may stimulate emotional reactions 

•T. R. McConnell, *‘S)‘nlhesis of Lcamln? Tlieorfes.** PsychoJogij of Lcaminp. 
41rt Vearlwl: of the Sodety for the Study of Education, Tart II. pp. 25(^-250, Puh* 
lie School Publisliing Co., Bloomington, IlL, 104!h 
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which work contrary to the desired end. It is important to remember that 
just as many children learn to dislike great literature as they pursue 
assignments or when we require them to read it; teachers may do the 
same about evaluating teaching services. Dewey has \vritten: 

Perhaps the greatest of all pedagopcal fallacies is the notion that a person 
learns only the particular things he is studying at the time. Collateral learning 
in the way of formation of enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be 
and often is much more important than the spelling lesson or lesson in geog- 
raphy or history that is learned.* 

This statement of Deweys could be paraphrased as follows: Perhaps 
the greatest of all tactical errors of professional status leaders is the 
notion that teachers will solve their own problems as a result of being 
told to do so. Collateral learning in the way of formation of negative 
attitudes toward the activity may be and usually is more important than 
the outcomes achieved by such imposed activity. 

When teachers themselves have recognized the need for plans of 
action for intelligent evaluation of leaching services, they will express a 
great variety of convictions and beliefs concerning the nature of such 
plans. Some “Mr. Milk Toast” leaders in education will shrink from the 
situation at this point; they will give up in fear and trembling when they 
hear the exclamations and assertions of teachers whose beh'efs and 
notions are at cross-purposes to their own; they will shudder at the chaos 
and confusion which is readily observable; they may quit. But public 
education needs more than men of die caliber of Mr. Milk Toast; public 
education needs leaders who know how to utilize the nascent potential 
energy of live teachers in disagreement and confusion. Situations of this 
nature require elements of leadership which are not ordinary. Positive 
leadership may be required at this stage because the group is inex- 
perienced and because the group cannot foresee the conquences of their 
initial flounderings. 

Leadership in such situations will begin widx the process of recog- 
nizing all the differences in beliefs and commitments as essential facts in 
the situation. Instead of argument between leaders and members of the 
group, or between members and members, there will take place a 
systematic cataloguing of the attitudes, beliefs, and commitments of the 
members of the group without discussion, without argument, without 
evaluation of any kind. Every statement of belief or commitment will be 
recognized as an existing one to be considered at a later time and will 
be listed with all others as of equal importance and validity. It is the 
function of the leader in such a situation to cause members of the group 
to be willing to state their beliefs and attitudes without fear of argument, 

* Quoted by permission, from John Dewey, Experience in Educalion, p. 49, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 
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contradiction, derisive comment, ridicule, or objection. Only when 
members of a group feel that their notions or beliefs are to be given 
recognition as existing realities in the situation are the hidden attitudes 
and commitments likely to be brought to the surface. 

The process of bringing all the attitudes, beliefs, and commitments of 
a group to the surface so that they can be examined objectively is a 
crucial one. It may involve smaller group meetings; it may involve 
invitation to submit unsigned written statements; it may involve personal 
conferences. 

Failure to take this first step of giving status to differences in beliefs 
is one of the saddest errors in judgmental method because if the step is 
not taken and all the differences are not catalogued for later scrutiny, 
the hidden reactions of individuals in Uie situation are most likely to 
undermine any program of action designed to solve the problem. Leaders 
must guarantee that the individual teacher in the school will be en- 
couraged to make clear his position on tiie matter at hand without the 
slightest fear of even a whimsical smile indicating such attitudes as, 
“We’ll put it in the hopper, but it’s a silly notion.” 

Once the attitudes, beliefs, and commitments of teachers concerning 
evaluation of teaching services have been catalogued, the entire list 
should be submitted to the teachers for the purpose of synthesizing the 
beliefs into an orderly statement of tiie functions of the staff as a whole. 
The teachers themselves should be requested to bring into bold relief the 
fundamental differences which exis^ not on a personal basis, but in terms 
of the attitudes, beliefs, and commitments which can be examined 
impersonally. 

The study o£ existing conditions is basic to intelligent solution oE 
problems. By a study of the many opinions and points of view of the 
professional staff, the stage is set for elimination of confiict and confusion 
through deliberation and discussion. By understanding the basic differ- 
ences in belief, the task of shaping a policy becomes easier. 

The next important step to be taken is to utilize the statements as tiiey 
have been synthesized for the purpose of coming to common agreement 
on general normatives which should govern teaching. Some of these may 
develop in something like the following form: 

1. Teachers should grow in service; they should never be satisfied with being 
static. 

2. Teachers should become more and more competent in the general field 
of classroom management. 

3. Teachers should become more and more profident in the area of organiz- 
ing the learning situation so that learning really takes place. 

4. Teachers should be able to square their procedures with a working - 
knowledge and understanding of the learning process. 
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5. Teachers should be able to measure the learning of children. 

6. Teachers should be engaged in activities which are designed to achieve 
purposes and goals acceptable to the community as well as to the 
professional staff. 

7. Teachers should be able to group children in such a way as to result in 
the maximum amount of learning by children. 

8. Teachers should be proficient in participating in group-thinking situations 
and in teaching children to contribute leadership to such situations. 

9. Teachers should be proficient in analyzing the community for the purpose 
of using their findings in the improvement of the educational program. 

10. Teachers should be proficient in helping children to analyze situations 
and in developing plans of action to solve problems. 

11. Teachers should be proficient in the area of discovery of effective learning 
principles and techniques. 

12. Teachers should be proficient in the observance of individual children 
and in marshaling and mobilizing the date into meaningful plans of action 
for improvement of guidance and learning. 

13. Teachers should be prepared to interpret the educational program to the 
people of the community. 

14. Teachers should be proficient in the act of evaluating the educational pro- 
gram, the achievements of children, the learning experiences of chilien, 
and the effects of the schools’ programs upon the community. 

15. Teachers should be proficient in enlisting the efforts and Interests of 
learners in evaluating educational programs and individual outcomes. 

16. Teachers should be proficient in discovery of methods for engendering 
growth of teachers in service. 

After a group of teachers has synthesized its beliefs into a series of 
general noimatives such as those suggested above, the next move is to 
come to agreement concerning observable behavior which experimental 
evidence supports as having “warranted assertibility”'" of value. FoS 
example, one group of teachers, studying the problem of in-service^ 
education, came to the conclusion that participation in the following! 
activities was very likely to produce growth in service.® 

1. Attending graduate schools for the purpose of studying problems arising 
out of the school situation. 

^ 2. Attending graduate schools for the purpose of acquainting themselves 

\vith new understandings of such problems as curriculum development, 
learning, research techniques, measurement, guidance, and others. 

3. Holding personal conferences with pupils. 

'■ 4. Holding personal conferences xvith parents. 

'■ 5. Holding personal conferences widr parents and pupils. 

* A term frequently used by Dewey meaning that the odds are great enough to 
assert that it is valuable. 

* C. A. Weber, “Shaping a Policy in a School Situation," Teachers College Record, 
46(4):233 (January, 1945). 
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■*^6. Engaging in an organized program of evaluation of present school prac- 
tices. 

7. Participation of an active nature in staff committee work. 

*^8. Reading professional magazines and books. 

^ 9. Engaging in research within the school. 

10. Making community surveys and participating in community affairs. 

Just as the teachers in the situation agreed upon activities of teachers 
which probably would be very conducive to growth in service, so 
teachers who have agreed upon competencies which teachers should 
possess can enumerate activities which, if engaged in, are likely to 
indicate whether or not a teacher is developing the proficiencies agreed 
upon. 

A third important step to take is the determination of who is to decide 
whether a teacher participates. Such questions as the following should 
be answered by the staff itself, not by tiie status leaders or by the board 
of education: 

1. Are the needs of all teachers the same? 

2. Does participation in any of the activities ensxue that anyone is justified in 
stating that a teacher is effective or ineffective? 

3. How can we tell whether participation in the activities we list contributes 
to becoming or being a better teacher? 

4. Who is to dedde? 

5. Should teachers pry into the work of other teachers? 

6. Should principals and superintendents pry into the work of teachers? U- 

7. Should boards of education have any part in checking the activities of 
teachers? 

8. Should parents have any part in checking the activities engaged in by the 
teachers? 

9. Should taxpayers who are neither parents or board members participate? 

10. Should children have any part? 

Actually, it will be found that no dependable policy is likely to be 
developed without public consent, at least as expressed by the board of 
education. To be successful a policy must enjoy common acceptance, 
which is active but uncoerced, by all persons concerned with the policy 
and its outcomes. 

Wiles® has offered some very sound suggestions for developing the 
power of a group of teachers in the solution of their problems. 

1. In pre-planning, spend time thinking of how the group can attack prob- ^ 
lems, not on ways to influence the group to accept a pre-conceived solu- 
tion. 

2. Chief questions in staff planning should be: What is the job? How can it 
bo done better? 

• Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, pp. 148-149, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Ne\v York, 1950. 
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'' 3. Let the staff know that solutions proposed by the official leader are pos- 
sible courses of action, not offidal rulings. 

4. Use group decisions as official rulings and statenjents of poli^*. 

5. Place major attention on coordinating group thinking and actidties. 

6. Help the staff to locate and utilize the \’aiious t>-pes of authoiitj* present 
among its membership. 

• 7. Share with the staff all the responsibility and authority delegated to the 

official leader. 

• 8. Let the group know the boundaries of its authority and its relationships 

to other groups. 

' 9. Define the functions of the group and any sub-groups. 

* 10. Prcnide time for thinking together. 

11. Let the staff know the procedure that is being used. 

12. Keep the procedure fiesible and subject to change by the group. 

13. Be^ group work on a problem of the staff. 

’ 14. Stress facul^ discussions as the place where ideas can be ad\'anced and 
tested without fear of embarrassment. 

15. Emphasize "\\Tiat is right” rather than “WTio is right* in staff discussions. 

• 16, Work for consensus rather than majority on action to be taken. 

• 17. Abolish the absolute \eto. 

18. Be definite on what, hmv, when, and who in making group decisions. 

' 19. Take action on some problem early in group work. 

• 20. Help members to study group techmques and ways of improving 

procures. 

t 21. As a group becomes more mature, assume a coordinating resource-person 
role. 

People who are informed concerning the process of teacher rating 
assert that any system of merit rating de^•ised by agents estemal to those 
who actually engage in the leaching process* has eitremelv doubtful 
\*aLdity and does more barm than good. Teachers are usually very 
antagonistic to so-called “merit ratings* for two reasons; (1) research 
does not support their \'alue, and (2) teachers realize that rating plans 
destroy creative teaching. 

It is insufficient, however, for one who is concerned -with the problem 
of e\-aluating teachers’ services to stop with the mere assertioa that 
teacher-rating pbns are unsatisfocloiy and dangerous. An altemati\*e 
must be offered, and the best alternative is that of de^•ising cooperativ'e 
procedures that ^vilI enable professional workers, laymen, boards of 
education, and e%*en pupils to partienpale in the e\-aluatioa of leachinf' 
services. 

The following suggestions are offered, not as procedures which should 
be adopted because they are of inherent worth or because someone in 
authority has decreed them as valuable. They are offered merely as 
points of departure, as catah'tic agents which, may stimulate teasers 
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and administrators to discover and devise techniques which meet the 
conditions of their particular situations. 

1. Encourage self-evaluation by teachers and their classes. 

2. Develop, cooperatively, a self-evaluation check list that can be used by 
individual teachers. ^ 

3. Develop, cooperatively, evaluation check lists that can be used by pupils 
for evaluating teaching. 

4. Hold faculty meetings to discuss die results of use of check lists. 

5. Develop, cooperatively, check lists which can be used by parents for eval- 
uation of teachers. 

6. Develop, cooperatively, plans for intervisitation— where teachers visit one 
another at work. 

T. Encourage pupil-teacher planning which includes evaluation of the ex- 
perience. 

8. Provide opportunities for teachers to offer suggesb’ons to other teachers. 

9. Provide means for inviting principals, superintendents, board members, 
parents, and others into the classroom to see actual classroom work being 
done. 

10. Provide opportunities for students or pupils to evaluate teachers by drop- 
ping unsigned statements in suggestion boxes. 

11. Provide statistically sound means of measuring growth of pupils who are 
being guided by teachers. 

12. Use the help of teachers in the selection of new personnel. 

13. Use wire or tape recordings of classroom work as a means for making it 
possible for teachers to observe themselves. 

14. Cooperatively develop evaluative instruments to be used in measuring 
growth of children toward goals which have been previously recognized 
by teachers. 

15. Provide opportunities for experimentation with classroom procedures and 
techniques, and keep all teachers informed of the results. 

16. Encourage teachers to meet with and plan with parents concerning the 
curriculum in the schools. 

17. Use faculty meetings to discuss evaluation of classroom procedures which 
teachers, parents, and others have found valuable. 

18. Use departmental meetings to discuss classroom procedures which teachers 
have found to be valuable. 

19. Examine research in the field of evaluation of learning experiences, and 
develop local research projects suggested by such examination. 

Troyer and Pace'® reported that when teachers engaged in a co- 
operative program of evaluation of teaching services, the teachers tliem- 
selvcs developed a spirit of good will toward evaluation and growth 
which was conducive to fortirright self-evaluation, evaluation became 
a continuously ongoing activity which manifested itself in improved 

‘•Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, p. 
801, American Council on Education, Washington, 1044. 
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learning by pupils, and teachers developed keen desires to become better 

teachers. These reporters also found that 

Evaluation was an activity teachers did with others; not something others 
did to teachers. When such cooperative relationships obtained, teachers were 
free to face weaknesses and to experiment. And second, in each description 
the importance of beginning with problems and needs locally felt was evident. 
Evaluation was most helpful in stimulating teacher growth when it focused on 
problems about which the teachers tvere personally concerned— their effective- 
ness in class, their relationships \vith pupils, their own programs, their part in 
the life of the school and community. Teachers grew in effectiveness as they 
participated fully and freely in attacks on such problems.” 

Teachers, board members, and parents are likely to find fliat the use of 
established self-evaluative instruments such as the Purdue Teachers 
Examination may be useful.^* This instrument has been applied to a 
large number of teachers, and the investigators report that the results 
indicate an apparent need for teadiers to have a better understanding of 
mental hygiene and related psychological knowledge. Apparently many 
teachers arc not aware of Ae fact that many classroom behavior 
problems have Aeir beginnings in tensions Aat result from attempts to 
establish goals beyond Ae reach of Ae learner. Teachers who are 
interested in securing some measure of teachers’ knowledge of mental* 
hygiene principles and Aeir attitudes toward Ae problems of children 
could use Ae Purdue Teachers Examination to good advantage. If a 
staff elects to use Ais instrument, it is advisable Aat Ae entire faculty 
make an intensive study of Ae manual which accompanies Ae instru- 
ment, because Ae manual is a report of the research underlying the 
development of Ae instrument, and it contains an excellent discussion of 
validation and implications, 

IVhen one considers Aat research appears to indicate that difficulties 
in dealing^ with pupils in Ac classroom, sometimes referred to as 
“discipline,'* is Ae chief cause of separation of teachers from school 
sptems, Ae use of Ae materials in How 1 Teach becomes even more 
significant. The reader should be reminded, however, that teachers, not 
top administraUve agents or boards of education, should make Ae 
decision regarding Ae use of such evaluative devices. 

Another instrument Aat has promise in cooperative evaluation of 
teaching is Ae National Teacher Examinations.” The National Teacher 
Ibid., p. SOo. Quoted by permission. 

« I. B. Kelly nnd J. K. Perkins, Porrfutf Teachers Examination; How I Teach Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, Educational Publishers. Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 1942 ' 

” N’ctional Teaelwr Exomlnaitons, Bulletin of Information. Educational Testinff 
Scr%-iee, Princeton, N.J. (These tests cannot be administered by indlvfduab Boards 
of education, cerUin colleges and universities, and regular centers may administer 
the tests. Scoring is done at a central office.) 
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Evaluating the Services of Teachers 
Examinations are prepared and administered annually by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. The examinations consist of two parts. Part I, 
the common examination for all teachers, is designed to measure die 
understanding of the teacher in these areas: education as a social institu- 
tion, child development and educational psychology, guidance, measure- 
ment in education, general principles and methods of teaching, history, 
literature, fine arts, science, mathematics, English expression and non- 
verbal reasoning. Part II, the optional examinations, offers opportunities 
for the teacher to be examined in the following areas: education in the 
elementary school, biological sciences, English language and literature, 
industrial-arts education, mathematics, physical sciences, social studies, 
French, and Spanish. 

Each teacher who takes the National Teacher Examinations receives 
directly from the Educational Testing Service a report of his scores. No 
report will be sent to any other person or agency unless the Educational 
Testing Service is authorized by the teacher taking the examinations to 
do so. The teacher may obtain a graphic picture of his performance on 
the examinations. 

The examinations consist of a battery of tests designed to measure ihe 
professional background, mental ability, and general cultural knowledge 
of teachers. School faculties desiring to use the National Teacher Examina- 
tions should write the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. and 
request the Bulletin of Information, or they may get the information from 
state universities, schools of education, and similar agencies. 

The National Teacher Examinations are not designed to rate teachers 
as teachers, nor are they an instrument which should be used to discover 
whether a teacher is an effective teacher. Their greatest value is likely 
to be to the individual teacher in self-appraisal of basic understandings of 
the job to be done. 

School systems in many localities are requiring all applicants to submit 
their records on the National Teacher Examinations as part of their 
application for positions. Any teacher desiring to take the examination is 
required to file with the Educational Testing Service a formal application 
blank for the examination and to pay an examination fee which varies, 
for teachers in service, from $5.50 to $12, depending upon the number of 
arc.as of Part 11 in which the teacher desires to be examined. 

Teachers should understand that in conducting the examinations, the 
Educational Testing Service acts simply as a service agency to obtain 
information about the teacher for use as directed by the teacher. There 
arc no passing or failing grades or marks assigned; on the contraiy, the 
examinations are designed to show to the teacher his relative strengths 
and weaknesses as measured by tljc instrument. 

If the teachers in a school system would take tlie time to study the 
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potentialities of using the National Teachers Examinations for self- 
evaluation and if they would cooperatively devise plans of action for 
the use of the results of such tests, it is very probable that improvement 
in teaching services in the school would result. Furthermore, by system- 
atically using the instrument at periodic intervals, say, once every three 
years, teachers could discover whether the staff as a whole, and indi- 
viduals in particular, had grown in their understandings of the problems 
upon which the National Teacher Examinations focus their attention. 
For example, if in 1952 the average percentile rank of all teachers in a 
given school system on the common examination was 72, and in 1955 the 
average percentile rank of all teachers in the same school system who 
had previously taken the examination was 81, the faculty of the school 
would be justified in assuming diat teachers had grown in service in so 
far as their professional information and general culture were concerned. 
Similarly, teachers taking the mathematics section who showed a gain 
from the 73d percentile to the 85th percentile in a three-year period 
could feel that they had grown in their general knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Teachers, working together, could develop some very interesting 
and profitable studies of teacher growth which would be satisfying to 
them and which could be effectively used in fhe interpretation of die 
program of the school to the people. 

Not only could the teachers use such instruments as the Purdue How 
I Teach and the National Teacher Examinations as part of their co- 
operative evaluation program, but also they could devise their own 
instnunents for cooperative evaluation. To do this intelligently, however, 
it will be necessary for most teachers to know far more than they now 
know about (1) construction of evaluative instruments, (2) tests and 
measurements, (3) theory of error, and (4) statistics in education. 

Unfortunately most teachers have done very little work in any one of 
these areas, and even fewer have extensive training in all four. If in- 
telligence is to play a part in the solution of personnel problems, it is 
absolutely essentia! that all teachers and administrators have adequate 
and appropriate professional education in the areas of measurement and 
evaluation. 

One of the chief reasons for the absence of self-evaluative procedures 
in our schools is the appalling ignorance of teachers concerning construc- 
tion of evaluative instruments, tests and measurement, theory of error, 
and statistics essential to handling data. Milton Fairchild** listed six 
steps essential to intelligent study of problems: 

1. Gather data. 

2. Classify and organize data. 

** Milton Fairchild, The Scientific Method. Character Education Institute, National 
Capitol Press, Washington, 1926. 
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3. Generalize. 

4. Verify generalizations. 

5. Report findings to others competent to evaluate. 

6. Announce the results. 

Actually, most teachers in the public schools do not know how to per- 
form any of the six activities suggested by Fairchild. Teachers in the 
elementary schools who are engaged in teaching children the process of 
multiplication quickly recognize diat the ability to add is essential and 
that children who cannot add find it almost impossible to multiply. Yet 
when it comes to attempting to solve their own problems, these same 
teachers forget that a knowledge of research methods is just as essential 
to solution of tiieir problems as is a knowledge of addition to those who 
would learn to multiply. 

It is a sad commentary on our profession that the great majority of 
teachers who seek master s degrees assiduously avoid the study of statisti- 
cal method, tests and measurements, and the development of evaluative 
instruments. Somehow teachers must be brought to realize that their own 
ignorance of these skills is one of the chief reasons why people outside 
the schools have resorted to merit ratings. Unless teachers can scientifi- 
cally, intelligently, and cooperatively devise their own evaluative tech- 
niques, they can expect external sources to do it for them. 

Again, the fault often lies in ourselves, not in our stars, that we are 
imderlings. 

Some school systems have found that the use of the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory” has been very useful in cooperative efforts at evalua- 
tion of teaching services. Investigations carried on by the authors of the 
instrument seem to indicate that the attitudes of teachers toward children 
and schoolwork can be measured with high reliability, and that the 
attitudes of teachers are significantly correlated with teacher-pupil rela- 
tions as they exist in the classroom. The instrument referred to was de- 
veloped for the purpose of measuring ffjose attitudes which seemed to be 
very significant in terms of getting along with children in the classroom. 
Since tlie general public is usually considerably concerned over teacher- 
pupil rapport, and since research seems to indicate that absence of 
appropriate rapport between teachers and pupils is one of the chief 
causes assigned for failure of teachers, it is quite appropriate that teachers 
should seriously consider use of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory as an instrument of considerable wortli in a program of cooperative 
evaluation. 

As with the National Teacher Examinations, tlic teachers in the school 

**W. \V. CooV, C. Uecds, Robert Cattis, lUnnctota Teacher AitUude In- 
centory. The Psychological Corporation, Kew York. 
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should make a serious and sincere effort to read and study the manual 

thoroughly before using the inventory. 

The Minnesota inventory is based upon the assumptions that pupils 
should like the teacher and enjoy schoolwork; diat the teacher should 
like children and enjoy teaching; that situations requiring disciplinaij’ 
actions should rarely occur; that teachers and pupils should work in an 
atmosphere which encourages freedom of inquiry, freedom to discuss, 
and mutual relationships; and Aat certain measurable attitudes of the 
teacher if measured, give a clue to the suecessfulness of the teachers 
work in the classroom. The items in the inventory discriminate sharply 
behveen teachers who have and those who do not have good rapport 
wth pupils. There are norms for experienced teachers so that the instru- 
ment lends itself to use in schools where teachers are eager to develop 
tiieir o^vn program for evaluation of teaching services. 

There is a place for evaluation by a supervisor, too, in spite of the fact 
that there seems to be a "trend" to shy away from such evaluations. 
Teachers have frequently reported keen disappointment over tire fact 
that no attempt is made by principab and supervisors to evaluate their 
work. In a recent study, Shawinsly** found Aat 87 of 173 teachers he 
polled in graduate classes in summer session at the University of Con* 
necticut expressed concern over the fact that no one ever visited their 
classes for the purpose of giving them an evaluation of their work. These 
same teachers unanimously reported that they believed supervisors 
should visit classes for the purpose of evaluating instruction. If appro- 
priate rapport has been established, teachers welcome evaluation by 
supervisory officers provided the evaluation has some “meat in it." On the 
contrary, teachers oppose evaluation which is characterized by idle 
words, symbolism, and observations concerning the appropriateness of 
the lighting and other mechanical aspects of the classroom situation. 
One of the chief reasons why “supervision" has been in disrepute lies in 
the fact that supervisory agents frequently have little or nothing to cx)n- 
tribute to the improvement of the teaching-learning situation. 

No one denies that meat and potatoes are good foods, but even the 
unschooled in medicine and dietetics readily agree that a person who 
ate nothing but meat and potatoes would suffer seriously from partial 
starvation. Similarly, a learner must have a balanced ration of learning 
activity if he is to grow appropriately. In spite of this, many teachers 
prescribe only mcmoriter types of learning experiences for children. 

A supervisor should be able to observe the work of a teacher for the 
purpose of helping the teacher evaluate the ration of learning experiences 
offered to children. To do tiiis, he must be able to observe Ihe teacher at 

“Joseph Shawinslcy, Whit Teachers Expect of SupcrcUoTs, Masters paper. Uni- 
>Trsity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., August, 1932, 
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work for the purpose of discovering the types of learning experiences 
in which children are engaged. He should be able to find a balanced 
program of activity which wiU include 

1. Direct or perceptual experiences. 

2. Vicarious experiences. 

3. Generalizing experiences in which learners compare, organize, analyze, and 
classify their direct and vicarious experiences. 

4. Scrutinizing experiences in which learners examine the products of thought 
to discover basic principles, concepts, and nonnatives. 

5. Creative experiences in which learners utilize their previous learnings for 
the manufacturing of responses to distinctly new situations. 

6. Tracing experiences in which learners trace the thinking of others. 

7. Policy-making experiences in which learners express their beliefs and com- 
mitments in more or less generah'zed forms resulting in rules and regula- 
tions to which they have made commitments. 

8. Intensifying experiences designed to fix basic habits which are recognized 
as important (drill). 

9. Emotional experience in which learners learn to appreciate and develop a 
liking for music, art, literature, and similar bodies of knowledge which 
Involve feelings. 

The supervisor can be of great service to teachers by evaluating the 
nature of assignments made. He should look for 

1. Requests to read for the purpose of remembering. 

2. Requests to read for the purpose of locating information. 

3. Requests to read for the purpose of understanding the material read. 

4. Requests to read for the purpose of criticizing the material read. 

5. Requests to read for the purpose of discDvcring exactly what should be 
done (reading directions) . 

6. Requests to read for the purpose of supplementing discussion or of supple- 
menting the text. 

7. Requests to read for the purpose of analyzing the content. 

8. Requests to read for enjoyment. 

Reading is one of the most important, if not the most important, 
activity on all levels. Unfortunately, however, many supervisors know 
so little about reading that they are unable to evaluate the work of others. 
Supervisors need technical mastery in the art of teaching and supervising. 

If they have such technical mastery, their evaluations are helpful and 
desirable. 

Teachers who understand the learning process, teachers who imder- 
stand child growth and development, and teachers who are convinced 
that teaching children is an exciting and dirilling experience can benefit 
greatly from self-evaluation. Unless the teacher possesses all three of these 
characteristics, however, the author doubts the value of "self-evaluation." 
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Self-evaluation involves, first of all, setting forth clearly what the 
purposes and goals of the learning experiences are. Are the teacher’s 
goals also the learners’ goals? If th^ are not, learning is unlikely to occur. 
What types of learning exercises are appropriate for achieving the com- 
mon goals? Does the teacher devise appropriate learning exercises or 
experiences? Does the teacher assign these exercises? Do children assign 
themselves appropriate exercises? What about motivation? Do the 
children really want to learn? If not, what is wrong? Does the teacher 
understand the importance of guidance in learning; can she help the 
chilmen learn? Does she know how to evaluate learning of many types? 
Or is she skilled only in measuring memoriter types of learning? Are 
children tested for more than acquisition of skills, information, and 
facts? Do evaluative procedures include measurement of the ability of 
children to meet new situations? Is there a balanced ration of learning 
a^roblem? teacher develop classroom rapport? Is “discipline” 

•aese and many other important quesUons can be ashed by a teacher 
learning and child development, rad if he is 

nut teaching. To ask these questions with- 

out the latter leads, in the main, to rationa&ation. 

feeW to di of teachers can pool their knowledge and their 

X-fit btat' -If-evaluative criteria which Ly be used 

hy";SftrsXe“tu\T„"^ 

or overlv willtno t many teachers, at the moment, are eager 

teaS m the evaluation of 

suTrisedbythehighvalueas;ignedleLricet 

demerits of their teacherf v^h m 

people in the oommX "nd t* "• 'T 

officers. Unfortunately, most teacheiTare^Ll " administrative 

adverse reports made by children- hence th ^ ° 

make negative evaluations. 

While teachers are usually quite willinfffnrrnc. • j 

and broadcast their evaluauls in the form of riuof “‘iT" "'’“f" 
and similar devices, they seem to be most rtoiCe^t’ ' 

Uon of themselves by those whom they teach. ^ ' P™ 

Teachers could easily prepare a simple evaluation fn™ i, ■ v i j v 
given to each ehUd in tL Lss onee'or ttvic^f rftfmtf rif ^ 
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unsigned by the student, and returned to the teacher. In one school 
system where tlie writer was a teadier, the staff devised the following 
form for learners to fill out once each semester. 


FonAf ron Tufil Evaiajation of Teaciiehs 

DuiEcnoNs: 


You are requested to evaluate the teacher by merely circling certain letters. 
You are not asked to WTito anything. Your name is not requested. Please be 
honest, fair, and sincere. Please circle the appropriate letter after each state- 
ment. The letters have the same meaning in tliis valuation as they have on your 
grade sheet or report card. 


1. Knowledge of subject, 

2. Understanding pupils. 

3. Fairness in marking. 

4. Reasonableness in requirements. 

5. Interest in pupils. 

6. Human qualities. 

7. Sense of humor. 

8. Standards for learning. 

9. Interest in rapid learners. 

10. Interest in slower learners. 

11. Likableness. 

12. General effectiveness. 


ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
A B C D E 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 


The use of the above pupil evaluative instrument was interesting 
indeed. Teachers were agreeably surprised with the fact diat on the 
average they were given better than C ratings, that in the main, learners 
assigned more A and B evaluations than D or E. 

Every group of teachers could devise some sort of evaluation device 
by which learners could give teachers “consumer evaluations” of the work 
of the teacher. 


Use of Evaluations 

All of the various types of evaluation could be used in the following 

ways; 

1. Administrative and supervisory officers could use them as bases for personal 
conferences \vilh teachers. 

2. Teachers could use them in cooperative study of improvement of teaching. 

3. Administrative officers could use them as evidence to show boards of edu- 
cation that teachers were actively engaged in efforts to improve themselves 
as teachers. 

4. Teachers’ organizations could use them as bases for establishing profes- 
sional requirements for membership. 

5. Individual teachers could use them for locating their own strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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Research in the field of measurement of teacher effectiveness has 
doubtless added much to our general understanding of desirable teacher 
abilities, traits, and competencies, but the professional worker should be 
warned that, as yet, no satisfactory means of identification or definition 
of teaching competencies has been devised. Hence, teachers who work 
cooperatively in developing a program for evaluation of the services of 
teachers should proceed with caution and care, being careful to study 
the literature in the field and the basic assumptions underlying every 
instrument or device used. 

The most fertile field for study of the whole problem of evaluation of 
teachers and teaching is in the local school system, where teachers work- 
ing together with a sincere desire to improve as teachers are willing to 
experiment with instruments and procedures of all kinds. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Has your school suffered from public attacks upon the schools? What has 
been the nature of these attacks? Were they attacks or honest criticisms? 

2. What is right about merit rating? What is wrong? 

3. Read: C. A. Weber, “Determining a Policy in a School Situation,” 
Teachers College Record, 46(4):229-235 (January, 1945). Give your reaction 
to the procedure. 

4. what statistical procedures and facts should every teacher understand 
before he participates in an evaluative program for measuring Ae efficiency 
of teaching in his school? 

5. Are the needs of all teachers the same? Should all teachers he evaluated 
on the same basis? 

6. is your reaction to utilizing pupil judgments concerning teachers? 

7. What alternatives exist besides self-evaluation by teachers working to- 
gether and merit rating by “superiors”? 

8. Do you think a master's degree in education is a badge of competence 
as a teacher? 

reaction to the recommendation regarding use of the 
National Teacher Examinations as an evaluating device? 
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CHAPTEB? Teaching Load 


The problem of equalizing the teaching load has presented itself to most 
school administrators. Probably the school committees in die early days 
of our country did not face this problem because teaching was usually 
die assignment of one schoolmaster who was in no position to object or 
question his employers. With the growth of schools and their enlarge- 
ment into multiple-teacher establishments, teachers began to compare 
their work load with other teachers. As the schools have grown, the 
matters of equalization of load have become serious problems to some 
who are engaged in educating die young. 

As a result, investigators have sought to develop formulas which 
could be used by school administrators, boards of education, and teachers 
to equalize the work load of teachers. In developing formulas, research 
workers have included such factors as average class size, pupil-teacher 
ratio, the number of classes per day, the total hours per day spent in 
teaching, the estimated time required for preparation and for ev^uating 
the work of learners. 

Because of the differences in school organization, research workers 
have developed many different types of fomiulas. Some have been de- 
signed for use in studying problems of load in the elementary schools; 
others have been developed for departmentalized upper grade schools; 
still others have been prepared for use in junior and senior high schools. 

In the elemeivtary schools the two most important factors have been 
clock hours per week spent in the schools and the number of children 
assigned to a teacher. A third factor considered as important is the 
number of hours spent in preparation, checking record, performing 
clerical or extracurricular assignments, and marking. 

Teachers in the Philadelphia public schools evolved a formula which 
considered as important the niunber of teaching hours plus the number 
of hours spent in staff planning and clerical work.* 

* SCTJ«)f High School Teaching Loads. Philadelphia Public Schools, Division of 
Educational Research Bulletin 37, Philadelphia, 1936. 

120 
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Teachers in many schools have undertaken study of teacher-load 
problems, and some have reported their experiences in the periodical 
literature. The most useful and most promising formula for teaching 
load yet developed is the Douglass formula for measurement of teaching 
load in secondary schools. Douglass developed the formula in 1945 and 
revised it in 1950. The formula yields a measure of total teaching load 
in terms of an arbitrary unit defined as the load involved in teaching a 
class of twenty-five pupils for a forty-five minute period in a subject area 
requiring an average amount of preparation time.^ 

The Douglass formula is a most useful instrument for study of teaching 
load in secondary schools. Although it appears formidable to teachers 
who have little skill in mathematics, teachers can, without much difficulty, 
learn to use it. A study of the applications of the Douglass formula in 
practice reveals that its use is very helpful in studying problems of load 
in departmentalized schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools. 
It is the best formula available at this writing. 

There is little doubt that formulas are useful in scrutinizing the whole 
area of teacher load in any given school, but experienced administrators 
have found that difficulties pertaining to teacher load usually cannot be 
eliminated by mere use of a formida, regardless of the reliability or 
validity of the device. 

Ward G. Reeder observed that 

Experimentation will probably demonstrate that the number of pupils 
which a teacher can instruct most effectively is determined by various factors 
such as the qualifications of the leather, the method of teaching used, the 
amount and character of supplies and eguipment with which the teacher has 
to work, the amount of extra curricular activities which must be supervised, 
and the grade, subject, and intelligence of pupils. Here are unworked, yet 
fruitful, fields for research.* 

As new devices, such as closed-circuit television, tape recorders, new 
audio-visual devices, and many other mechanical aids to instruction, are 
made increasingly available to teachers, formulas now in existenca are 
likely to be discarded for better ones. This imposes a responsibility upon 
local leadership and upon teachers in a given school system to study 
problems of teaching load in the local setting. 

Experience in all fields of measurement has taught investigators that 
no product can be more accurate than its least accurate factor. Basically 
those who have attempted to reduce the problem of teacher load to use 
of formulas have assumed that teaching is routine work rather than an 

*Harl R. Douglass. The 1950 Bevlsion of the Douglass High School Teaching 
Load Formula, Bulletin of the NASSP, pp. 1&-24, May, 1951. 

* Quoted by pennission, from Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration, 3d ed., p. 115, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951. 
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artistic experience. They have assumed that there are inherent differences 
in load factor between, let us say, teaching social studies and teaching 
mathematics; that time spent in classroom work is burdensome and 
toilsome; that participation in professional meetings, committee work, 
and student-leadership activities is burdensome; and that the burden, 
other things being equal, is proportional to the number of children a 
teacher must teach in a day or week. If we apply the principle that no 
product can be more accurate than its least accurate factor, no formula 
for measurement of teaching load could be more accurate than the basic 
assumptions regarding the nature of the experience of teaching. If teach- 
ing is conceived as a routinized and burdensome occupation, then for- 
mulas have great importance, but if teaching is looked upon as an artistic 
experience, teaching load cannot be measured by mere application of 
such devices as formulas or equations. 

The public schools need teachers who are lured and rewarded by the 
experience of teaching because tiiey get great satisfaction from the ex- 
perience. Such a teacher would be one who was aware of the effect of 
his efforts upon the lives of children, upon the community in which the 
children live, upon the future of the people of the larger communities 
which regard education as a prime enterprise. Moreover, such a teacher 
would see the connection between what he was doing in relation to the 
whole enterprise of improving the conditions which influence human 
behavior. Teaching, to be artistic, should be characterized by a deep 
emotional pressure for the act of teaching and for all the concomitant 
activities pertinent thereto. 

If the pattern of school organization and the methods for dealing with 
personnel problems of the school are primarily for the purpose of causing 
teachers to conform and to transmit information and skills to the young; 
if they are chiefly concerned with perpetuating the standards and rules 
of conduct of the past and transmitting such standards to the young by 
means of rules, regulations, and edicts; and if they cause teachers to look 
upon the school as an institution sharply marked off from other institu- 
tions, then time schedules, schemes of classification, methods of promo- 
tion, equating of teaching load and formulas for measuring teaching load 
become important. Similarly, if the attitudes of receptivity, docility, and 
obedience are the chief goals, the stage is set for making teaching in- 
artistic and artificial. 

Wherever administration of the schools is imposition from above and 
from outside, teachers and administrators may use devices such as for- 
mulas for fixing teacher load to cover up the undesirable features of the 
situation. 

On the other hand, if the administration of a school system is such as 
to promote and encourage development of teacher expression and 
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creativity, if it is such as to focus attention upon teaching as an exciting 
and thrilling experience ratlier than to focus attention on hours of work, if 
it is such as to make vital and active appeal to teachers as an opportunity 
to express their own creativity, if it is such as to cause teachers to feel 
deeply that they are engaged in a distinctly worthwhile enterprise con- 
cerned with shaping the course of human action toward a world chang- 
ing for the better, then the stage is set for artistic teaching. 

But, say some, one must be more realistic about these matters; teachers 
are laborers; they must eat like everyone else; they must not be looked 
upon as martyrs to a cause, missionaries, as it were, willing to sacrifice 
and give of their spirit, energy, and labor for the mere satisfaction of 
rendering service to man. Some of my dearest colleagues in the profession 
are prone to “poo-poo” the notion diat teachers should be a different 
brand of human beings, persons whose sole motive is to be loving, kind, 
considerate workers for the public good. 

It is certainly true that teachers, like all other people, hunger naturally 
for satisfactions in the materials of experience; the hunger of teachers 
for a chance to be of service to mankind is no less than the urgent impul- 
sion for food. Teachers deserve higher salaries, better working conditions, 
better arrangements to meet their economic needs. But no permanent 
solution to the problem is likely to be found by mere changes in hours of 
work or mass techniques for arranging load. No lasting solution to the 
problem can be found until there is a marked change in the social 
situation in the school system which enables the teacher to engage in the 
kind of participation which gives him lasting and enduring satisfaction 
and pleasure. The idea that the problem can be solved by “decreasing 
load” through formulas and thereby increasing the hours of leisure is 
absurd. Such a notion assumes that what teachers want to do is utterly 
different from that which they must do. 

The job facing those responsible for the management of the affairs of 
the school is to change objective arrangements so that the forces of ex- 
ternal pressure will decrease while a sense of freedom and personal 
interest in the operations increase. Control from above, or from outside 
the processes and procedures of leaching, is the chief force in preventing 
the teacher from having that intimate interest in what he does and in 
what activities he engages that is essential to having an artistic experience 
as a teacher. There is nothing in the profession of teaching per se that is 
an insuperable obstacle to workers in the field being aware of the mean- 
ing and significance of what they are doing or of enjoyment of companion- 
ship or of satisfaction of important work well done. The psychological 
results of external control are the chief forces that suppress, limit, and 
thwart aesthetic quality in the process of teaching. Teaching itself can- 
not be artistic until the people who are responsible for its management 
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give the teachers an opportunity to be free in the process of planning, 
devising plans of action, and evaluating such plans. Neither the dull, 
bored teacher nor the alert, imaginative teacher is what he is so much by 
native characteristics as by the kind of social situation in which he finds 
himself in the school. 

The farmer, who is looked upon as one of the mainstays in our society, 
has long and arduous hours; he may be up at dawn to care for his cattle 
and hogs, to see that they are fed, to check upon their physical condition; 
he may work all day in the field tending to his crops and return to his 
home only to go once more to his cattle and hogs, working perhaps until 
darkness begins. The greatest of farmers have been people of this type, 
and they never were seriously concerned with load because their hearts 
were in their work, they enjoyed their activities, they received great 
satisfaction from their work. 

But let a lifelong cattle feeder be forced by circumstances to quit 
raising cattle and start raising sheep, and load becomes a major problem. 
Traditionally he has disliked sheep; now he must tend them. Unless such 
a farmer can overcome his prejudice, he rebels and his work becomes 
drudgery. 

A man who loves to fish the wild streams of the wilderness gets up at 
dawn, walks miles through the woods, decends steep hills fraught with 
danger to arrive at his favorite stream. Upon arriving, he works patiently 
and assiduously, combating rapid water and hidden rocks and holes until 
tiie day is nearly over. Then he packs his catch, starts back over some 
arduous route, plodding his weary way home with his catch. At his camp 
he prepares his fish for eating because he is hungry, but the eating of his 
catch has not in any sense destroyed the artistic quality of the experience 
of seeking, casting, playing, and landing the fish. Does one hear of such 
a fisherman complaining of load? 

But let this same fisherman take a guest with him who has no interest 
in fishing, who has no interest in the natural surroundings, who does not 
sense the mystery and romance of the great outdoors, and such a guest 
will be bored, weary, tired, disgusted, and inclined to exclaim, “I can't 
understand it: Work all day, take all kinds of risks, get wet, cold, and 
hungry for a small catch of fish which could be purchased for less than a 
five-doUar billl” Such a guest would be concerned with load. 

Or observe the merchant who operates a grocery store because he 
enjoys the operation and because thereby he can meet his economic 
needs. He may work all day, he may brood over his books at night, he 
may forsake vacations. If he does diese things because he thrills from the 
experience, the load factor is unnoticed; but if he works out of compul- 
sion from an absentee owner, he chafes and squirms and becomes con- 
cerned over load. 
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It is not a machine gun that is to be feared; rather it is the attitude of 
the person who holds the gun that is dangerous. It is not teaching which 
is responsible for problems of load; it is the attitude of those engaged 
in teaching which makes load such a serious difficulty in schools and 
colleges. If the total school situation is such as to prevent the act of 
teaching from being an experience in which the teacher is alive and in 
which his very being alive is the result of his enjoyment of the experience, 
the process of performing his official duties lacl« the essential qualities 
of art. No matter how important such a teacher's work may be, no matter 
how useful in the total pattern of educating children, it will not be an 
artistic experience that contributes directly, generously, and liberally 
to enrichment of the life of the teacher. 

Does all this mean that school administrators should solve the problem 
of load by ignoring it? Certainly notl But it does mean that a (istinctly 
different approach to the problem should be made. The problem cannot 
be solved in the manner suggested by some, namely, that of leaving the 
problems of load to the superintendents and principals. 

In the process of studying the techniques used in the secondary schools 
of the North Central Association for educating teachers in service, the 
investigators sought in their inquiry the obstacles encountered in the 
schools. The chief obstacle reported by the schools was "too-heavy loads 
for teachers.”^ Forty-five per cent of the schools listed excessive loads as 
the chief obstacle to growth in service. The second most frequent obstacle 
listed was the “improfessional attitude of teachers." Forty per cent of the 
schools listed this as the chief obstacle. 

When a detailed examination of the relationship between the nature 
of the social climate in the schools and the listing of "teaching load” 
and “unprofessional attitude of teachers" was undertaken, some very 
interesting findings resulted. The number of distinctly cooperative 
techniques employed in the schools was correlated with the obstacles 
listed by these same schools, including the two mentioned. Similarly the 
number of distinctly dictatorial policies reported was correlated with the 
obstacles reported,® The correlation between the use of cooperative 
techniques and the listing of the obstacles mentioned was — .26, while the 
correlation between the dictatorial techniques and the listing of the same 
obstacles was -\-A2. 

Apparently wherever the climate was cooperative in character, the 
obstacles of load and poor professional attitude seemed to melt away, 
while in those situations where the climate was characterized by domina- 

*G. A. Weber, Techniques Employed in a Selected Group of Secondary Schools 
of the I^orth Central Association for Educating Teachers in Service, Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, p, 286, Northwestern University, Evanston, III., 1943. 

* Ihld., pp. 152-153. 
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tion by the administrative officers, ttie obstacles tended to increase. It is 
significant to observe that in those schools where teacher load was a 
major obstacle to growth in service tfiat 

1. Faculty meetings were nearly always planned by the administrator. 

2. Faculty meetings were held after school. 

3. Teachers were required to attend faculty meetings. 

4. Discussion in faculty meetings was centered around routine matters which 
could have been handled by mimeographed statements. 

5. There was no stated philosophy of the school. 

6. Most committees were appointed by tlie principal. 

7. Increments on the salary schedule could be earned in only ftvo ways: 
by getting advanced degrees or by teaching additional years in the system. 

8. Plans for leaves of absence were limited to sick leave. 

9. Very little activity in the area of curriculum development was under way. 

10. Teachers reported that most of the initiative for change came from 

administrators. 

Similarly, in these schools where teacher load was not assigned Ae 
top position in the list of obstacles, but was either not mentioned or 
listed as an obstacle of minor importance, the foUowinff were character- 
istics: 

1. Faculty meetings were planned by and often presided over by committees 
of teachers. 

2. Faculty meetings were held on school lime, before school in the morning, 
on Saturdays, and at other times selected by the teachers. 

3. In most situations teachers were not required to attend faculty meetings. 

' 4. Discussion in faculty meetings was centered around (a) pupil problems 
and needs, (b) guidance, (c) curriculum development, (d) evaluation 
of current practices, and (c) administrative policy. 

5. Over 40 per cent of the schools had a xvrjtten statement of philosophy 
of in-service education. 

* 6. Over half the committees were elected by the staff. 

7. Salary increments could be earned by 
0 . Attending summer school. 

b. Additional service. 

c. Earning advanced degrees. 

d. Educational travel. 

e. Writing magazine articles. 

f. Conducting experiments with classroom procedures. 

» 8. Leaves of absence included 

a. Sick leave, cumulative in character. 

h. Leaves of absence without pay for travel or study. 

c. Occasionally, sabbatical leave wifli some pay. 

d. Occasionally, maternity leave. 

, 9. The sdiools were quite active in curriculum development. 
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10. Teachers reported that their schools were characterized by 

a. Staff encouraged to participate in planning and in policy making. 

* b. Encouragement of staff to participate actively in the solution of prob- 
lems which faced teachers, 

A few quotations from the questionnaires returned by principals or 
superintendents in the two types of schools shed more light on the 
problem.® 

Statement from six schools where teaching load was reported as the 
most important obstacle to growth of teachers in service: 

School A, Illinois: “My philosophy is briefly this: Employ qualified teachers 
who have good personalities and who are interested in teaching and who are 
interested in graduate training. Give them good physical equipment and 
enough supervision.” 

School B, Montana: “We expect our teachers to get results, and we are not 
particular about the method. Summer school is required once every three 
years in order to get an increase in salary.” 

School C, Ohio: “The principal is so called because he is the principal teacher. 
It is his function to keep his teachers seeing the larger, more fundamental 
principles of education and life. If he fails to do this, be is merely an office 
clerk or politician.” 

School D, Wisconsin: “My philosophy has been to use every device possible- 
bulletins, individual conferences, committees, conversations in my office, 
faculty meetings, directed reading, bulletin boards— to direct attention upon 
and direct teacher attitudes toward the improvement of teaching.” 

School E, Wyoming: “Be careful about choosing the teacher. Provide good 
equipment and favorable surroundings. Help determine his philosophy. 
Examine his plans and evaluate ius progress. Require teachers to plan well, 
to rely on themselves, put first things first, be tolerant, and be firm.” 

School F, Ohio: “My philosophy is to give a teacher the benefit of any knowl- 
edge or experience I possess. I always endeavor to find strong points in a 
teacher and to commend her on these points. Often I suggest procedures 
for her to try out.” 

Statement from six schools where leaching load was not even men- 
tioned as an obstacle to growth in service; 

Chicago, Illinois; “Oin- philosophy of in-service education is based upon the 
belief that teachers should develop in their ability to work togedier co- 
operatively for the common as well as individual needs of the school.” 
Denver, Colorado: ‘We believe more and more that the school itself is a 
miniature community in which people live together. The older concepb'on of 
die teacher as the autocratic leader in the classroom and of the principal 
as the autocratic leader of teachers is pving way to cooperative planning 
and working together for common ends.” 

* Names of schools and principals arc omitted here, but they can be found in 
ibid., pp. 118-132. 
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Greenfield, Ohio: “The teaching staff should not be merely a collection of in- 
dividually competent persons who cany out instructions from above. It 
should be a cooperating group having common purposes and motivated by 
common ideals. These teachers should make cooperative attacks upon the 
fundamental problems of the school, diereby causing them to be an inte- 
gral part of the school. This results in democratic administration.” 

St. Louis, Missouri: “A faculty must grow if there is to be student growth. 
Faculty growth must be a demooratic development. Administration is the 
service and guidance headquarters. Growth comes from continuing, evolv- 
ing activities in which the group mutually find self-realization and develop 
mutual powers of judgment and OTienlation.” 

Clayton, Missouri: “Our philosophy is based upon the assumption fliat we 
must have a school system in which we are mutually cooperative. Such a 
system is founded on the belief in the integral worth and versatility of 
man, in the dignity of individual e3q)ression, and on the belief diat an 
educated personality may contribute to his environment.” 

Morrison, Illinois: "Our philosophy is briefly this: No coercion, no hard and 
fast rules. Teachers are given a hand in formulating policies and practices— 
including the salary schedule.” 

A summary of the activities reported by two schools selected at ran- 
dom from those that reported loo-heavy teaching load as the chief ob- 
stacle to growth, and similar summaries of activities in two schools of 
like size where too-heavy teaching load was never mentioned as an 
obstacle, serve to point up the argument presented thus far. 

Ttvo Schools Where Teacher Load Was a Serious Problem 

The first report selected was one from a small school system in Ohio. 
Although the schools were requested to have a committee of teachers 
fill out the form, this one was filled out by the principal. In this school 
the principal always presided at faculty meetings, all faculty meetings 
were planned by the principal, and no minutes were kept. Teachers were 
required to attend faculty meeUngs. In the space provided for anecdotal 
descriptions of promising techniques, the following statement appeared: 
“\Ve have a few books of a professional nature, but as yet 1 have not 
required any in-service educalion."* 

In this school there were two committees, one on guidance and one 
on curriculum. All members were appointed by the principal. During 
the year in which the report was received, neither committee had yet 
done anything. 

Salary increments were given only if the teacher earned a masters 
degree. There was no provision for leave of any kind with pay except 
that if a teacher was ill, he received the difference between his salary 
and the salary of the substitute. There were no health examinations for 
teachers, no medical service, no recreational activities; nothing was done 
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to help teachers find living quarters; teachers had no voice whaboever 
in selecting new teachers; no effort was made to orient new teachers. 
The only curriculum-development techniques reported were: 

1. Teachers had a reading room. 

2. A few current periodicals were available. 

Odier specific activities reported were: 

1. A teacher was assigned to prepare a weekly bulletin for the press. 

2. The principal sent mimeographed announcements to teachers. 

3. The principal occasionally visited classes. 

4. The principal occasionally showed a teacher how to teach by taking over 
the class. 

The second school selected at random from those which reported that 
too-heavy load was the chief obstacle to teacher growtii was a large high 
school in a city of more than 100,000 people. 

The questionnaire was filled out by the principal and the assistant 
principal. Bimonthly faculty meetings were held, and they were always 
planned and presided over by the principal. Teachers never had a part 
in faculty meetings, although occasionally department heads were given 
minor roles. Attendance was not required, but teachers were allowed 
only two ‘"cuts” per year. The only techniques used in faculty meetings 
were frequent talks by the principal and occasional talks by department 
heads. Once a college professor lectured to the group. 

In the space provided for listing in anecdotal form any promising 
techniques for encouraging teachers to grow, there appeared the follow- 
ing: “Viie do somediing each year lo stimulate teacher growth, such as 
requiring teachers to take a teacher-aptitude test.” 

The most frequent topics for discussion in faculty meetings were 
guidance and evduation of teachers. 

There were four committees appointed by the principal, and the 
principal was ex officio chairman of each of them. These committees 
were: audio-visual aids, bulletins, assembly programs, and discipline. 

Reports of the committees were used by the principal but were never 
made available to teachers. 

Salary increases were given for additional years of service in tlie 
system, for extension credit, for summer-session attendance, and for 
earning an advanced degree. 

Tlic only program for leaves of absence was a thrcc-day sick leave 
cumulative up to fifteen days. 

Vaccination and chest X rays were required at teacher expense. No 
provisions were made for recreation or social life for teachers, and noth- 
ing ^^•as done to help teachers secure living quarters. Teachers, including 
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department heads, had no part in selection of new teachers. The prin- 
cipal was entirely responsible for teacher orientation, and he did this 
solely by means of a mimeographed booklet. 

The following were reported as frequent practices: 

1. Issuance of bulletins by the pritvcipal. 

2. Giving teachers visiting days. 

3. Holding reading-circle meetings. 

4. Holding individual conferences. 

5. Holding departmental meetings of teachers. 

Two Schools Where Teaching Load Was No Problem 
In a small community in West Virginia, the situation was quite differ- 
ent. In this school system a committee of teachers, all of whom signed 
their names to the instrument, reported upon the in-service education 
activities. Nowhere in the report did any reference to teacher load as an 
obstacle appear. In this commtmity teachers and parents were respon- 
sible for planning faculty meetings; a committee of teachers working 
with a parent selected by the PTA did the planning for nearly all faculty 
meetings. Teachers, and occasionally a parent or the principal, presided 
at staff meetings. Accurate minutes were kept of all such meetings, and 
the most frequently discussed topics were (1) how children learn, (2) 
siunmaries of recent research in education, (3) guidance, (4) social 
and economic problems, (5) pupil problems and needs, (6) curriculum 
development, (7) evaluation of the school’s program, (8) recent experi- 
ments in teaching, (9) techniques of teaching, and (10) teacher prob- 
lems. Administrative details were infrequently mentioned in staff 
meetings. 

The methods of conducting meetings were varied. Panel discussions, 
short talks by teachers (and occasionally by parents), short talks by 
the principal, and open discussion were common. Once or twice each 
year the staff and parents conducted a forum open to parents, teachers, 
and pupils of the high school. 

The chief obstacles to growth in this school were listed as (1) lack of 
source material for use of teachers in connection with the study of their 
problems, and (2) unrest among teachers and pupils because of the 
world situation. 

In this school three committees functioned continuously, one to plan 
faculty meetings, another to suggest reading materials for the staff, and a 
third to plan the recreational and social activity for teachers. 

The teachers reported that they had engaged in the following activities 
very frequently: 

1. Joint study of the curriculum by parents, teachers, and pupils. 

2. Cooperative development of guidance bulletins for parents and pupils. 
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3. Cooperative studies of graduates to discover whether the schools had been 
meeting needs of pupils. 

4. Organized studies of the sodo-economic background of pupils. 

5. Kequested pupils to fill out check lists evaluating the curriculum, teach- 
ing, and activity program. 

6. Held seminars for several days before opening of school to plan program 
for the year. 

7. Selected teachers to work with admimstrators in planning budget. 

8. Engaged in intervisitation within the school. 

9. Visited homes of children. 

10. Organized cooperative research problem to cany out in summer session at 
a college. 

11. Visited other schools. 

12. Organized committees of parents and teachers to evaluate the school. 

In a larger city, population 115,000, selected to match the second 
school described in this series, the following was found to exist. 

In this school in Iowa, there were seventy-five teachers in the high 
school. Each faculty meeting was planned by a committee of teachers. 
The principal called meetings to order and then turned the meeting over 
to the committee. Occasionally, when requested to do so by the commit- 
tee, the principal planned and executed staff meetings, but the bulk of 
the planning was done by committees elected by the staff. Accurate 
minutes were kept of all faculty meetings, and copies were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to teachers, parents, pupils, and the local press. 
The chief topics discussed were 

1. Curriculum developmeut. 

2. The nature of learning. 

3. Administrative policies. 

4. Democratic school practices. 

5. Evaluation of present practices. 

6. Teacher problems. 

7. Experiments and research. 

Teachers were actively engaged in the following: 

1. Cooperative evaluation of the school program. 

2. Conducting forums open to the public concerning school services, needs, 
and problems. 

3. Home visitation and parent conferences. 

4. Committee work on such problems as developing a philosophy, homeroom 
organization, student clubs, guidance, selection of books and odier materials 
of instruction, assembly programs, budget. 

5. Committee work on evaluation of plans. 

Committees were selected by ffie principal from a list submitted by 
the teachers and department heads. All committees included parents 
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and pupfls, and theii assigned function was to study problems and make 
reports to the faculty. These reports were studied, approved or disap- 
proved, or modified by the faculty for the purpose of developing plans 
of action. 

The obstacles to growth which were listed by the principal and a 
committee of ten teachers were 

1. Some instances of complacency. 

2. Well-established traditions of some teachers of special subjects. 

8. Professional education whidi bad stressed subject-matter proficiency to 
exclusion of how to teach.’ 

These data seem to indicate that where the climate of the school is 
conducive to mutuality, democratic cooperation, and intelligent methods 
of problem solving, the question of teacher load becomes a very minor 
problem. 

Wherever the school pcogtam was characterized by the following, 
teacher load was considered to be a major problem; 

1. A philosophy which left teachers out of planning and sharing. 

2. Plans of action which were principal- or administrator-centered, such as 
planning meetings, visiting classes, issuing circulars, holding reading-circle 
meetings, lecturing to faculty, serving as chairman of committees. 

On the other hand, wherever the school program was characterized by 
the following, teacher load was not mentioned as a major problem: 

1. A philosophy which gave teachers a large part in planning and sharing. 

2. Plans of action which were developed by cooperative action. 

3. Administration which sought 

a. To bring about coordinated, cooperative thinking. 

b. To substitute leadership for authority. 

c. To utilize deliberations of the teachers. 

d. To serve as coordinator of ideas and procedures initiated by the staff. 
There can be little doubt that excessive teaching load is frequently a 

very serious personnel problem. A major error in dealing with problems 
of load is to assume that such problems can be solved by letting the 
superintendent or principal or board of education determine the maxi- 
mum load of teachers by use of some formula. Problems of teacher load 
are functions of the climate of the school, functions of the basic attitudes 
of the teachers, functions of tlic individual energy output of teachers, 
and functions of the amount of money available for school support. The 
best way to solve problems of load is to let the teachers themselves play 
the leading role in devising plans of attack upon the problem. It may 
well be that teachers may desire to use formulas in studying the prob- 
* Ibid., Chap. XIV, “Illustrations of Programs of In-service Education,” pp. 299- 
543. 
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lem, but what is most significant is the act of letting teachers play the 
major role in the devising of methods for solving the load problem. 

Teachers %vho study the problem of load should not overlook the fact 
that industry has made a distinct contribution to thinking on the prob- 
lem. Many times educational practitioners are prone to “look down their 
noses” at industrialists because of the notion that industrial managers are 
chiefly interested in getting the maximum amount of work out of a 
worker regardless of the effect upon the worker. Unquestionably this 
may be too true in many cases, but enhghtened leaders in the field of 
industry are coming to realize that titieir own interests are not served 
maximally by such attitudes. One industrial leader writes: 

One of the fallacies held most tenaciously by many executives is that an 
eight hour day is an eight hour day regardless of the type of work performed. 
This is not true of teaching. Eight hours of work is too grueling a program for 
an instructor to be able to perform with proficiency. . . . The maximum teach- 
ing load should be no more than four hours in any eight hour day, and these 
four hours should not be continuous. ... No person responsible for the 
supervision of training should ask an instructor to assume a load heavier than 
the one indicated unless he is willing to bum out his teacher and to lower 
drastically the quality of instruction.* 

Karl Stecher, not an educator, wrote a book in 1943 that is an emo- 
tional explosion of a layman concerning his own attitudes toward educa- 
tion. Whfle the author cannot agree with many of the statements of 
Stecher, he has read his writing with interest because it is representative 
of the attitudes of many concerning pubhc education. It is refreshing to 
read from the pen of a layman such statements as; 

The Tmth is, the teacher actually spends more hours per day on the job 
than any other person you can think of. Physically teacher may be away from 
the school house, but teacher’s mind is there about 24 hours a day. This is 
one of the reasons teachers are that way.* 

And, 

Did you ever try to hold the interest of children for just half an hour? I 
do not mean out of doors on a fishing trip or a hike or a ball game. I mean in 
a classroom. If you have never done it, just try it once, ^vith ten year olds. It 
will open your eyes.’* 

Apparently some people outside the field of professional education are 
of the opinion that teaching loads are e.xcessivc. The intelligent school 

• Quoted by permission from Earl G. Planty, William S. McCord, and Carlos A. 
Effersoo, Training Employees and Managers, p, 100, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1948. 

•Karl Stecher, Education for the American Tcoplc, p. 103, The Mason Press, 
Macon, Ga., 1043. 

*• Ihid., p. 102. 
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administrator will give his professional staff a real opportunity to explore 
the whole question of tea chin g load and will make available to his staff 
and to the people the best thinking on the problem from all sources so 
that plans of action can be devised which have public approval. 

When teachers study the problem of load, there are many aspects of 
the problem which should be given consideration. Some of the most 
important ones are: 

1. Size of classes. 

2. General characteristics of those who make up the classes. 

3. Health characteristics of the individual teacher. 

4. Experience of the teacher. 

5. Number of preparations per day. 

6. Philosophy of ^e school. 

7. General climate in the school. 

8. Hours spent per day in classes. 

9. Hours spent per day in preparation for teaching. 

10. Outside-of-class responsibilities of teachers. 

11. Sex of the teacher. 

12. Marital responsibilities. 

13. Research and writing being done by teachers. 

14. Salaries of teachers. 

15. Individual points of view of tead)er$. 

16. Public support of education. 

17. Administrative responsibilities. 

18. Committee activity. 

19. In-service education activities. 

20. Interests, abilities, and aptitudes of teachers. 

21. Cloch hours required. 

22. Teaching combinations. 

23. Type of school (secondary, elementary, junior high school, etc.). 

24. Guidance and counseling responsibilities. 

25. Emotional health of teacher. 

26. Physical handicaps of teachers. 

27. Age of teachers. 

28. Pre-service training of teachers. 

The practice of so-called Tiomogeneous grouping” has created a serious 
problem for teachers in terms of load. When a class is composed of 
children who have been assigned to play roles of “the best,” teaching 
which is not artistic may be effective. It has been said that such children 
may even learn in spile of the teacher. If, on the other hand, all the 
children in a school who are “slow learners” are assigned to a teacher, 
another problem develops. To a teacher especially educated for such an 
assignment and who has a keen interest in that sort of work, such an 
assignment is likely to be much less a load than an opportunity. To a 
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teacher who was never prepared educationally, emotionally, or atti- 
tudinally for such work, the assignment of even one class lasting only 
forty minutes might be an almost unbearable load. 

Tlie writer knows one teacher who was employed to teach mathe- 
matics in a high school who, because others did not want the job, was 
assigned to teach four classes in “remedial arithmetic.” This teacher with 
only four classes, none of which enrolled more than twelve children, 
was so frustrated over the task that she collapsed before the year was 
over. According to formulas, she had a light load, but according to even 
ordinary common sense, she had an unbearable teaching load. 

Teachers vary in their health and energy characteristics. Some teachers 
simply cannot stand the rigors of classroom teaching and continued 
participation in extracurricular activities as supervisors; their own con- 
stitutional make-ups will not permit it. On the other hand, some teachers 
would “chafe at the bit,” become bored and restless unless they were 
given opportunities to participate in all sorts of school and community 
activities outside the actual classroom. The writer once received the 
resignation of a teacher in which the following statement appeared: 

As much as I have enjoyed teaching, my own energy output is such that 
every day finds me with a feeling of frustration over the fact that I haven’t 
enough to do. I’m therefore offering my resignation effective at the end of the 
school year. I shall seek employment in some field where I can work harder. 

'The teacher who has suffered long iUness, or who has suffered severe 
shock from illness of relatives or friends is not comparable to the well 
teacher when it comes to assignment of load. 

'The beginning teacher, for reasons quite antagonistic to good sense, 
has, in most cases, been assigned teaching loads in excess of other 
teachers. “The beginning teacher apparently carries a load as much as 
10 per cent heavier than the experienced one.”^* 'The inexperienced 
teacher should have a lighter load, not a heavier load. 

Teachers should take all these matters into account when they study 
problems of load, and they should be encouraged by administrators to 
develop agreements regarding basic principles for meeting the problems 
of teacher load. Next, teachers should be given an opportimity to estab- 
lish policies for use of school authorities which are consistent with the 
principles developed. Administrators could then make much more in- 
telligent decisions which were based upon the principles and policies 
developed by the staff. 

The NEA recently studied the problem of teacher load and reported 
their findings in a very comprehensive report which should be studied 

“Quoted by permission, from W. S. Monroe (cd.). Encyclopedia of Educational 
Eacareix, p. 1457, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
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carefully by all faculties in everj* school sj’stem.^* The report is designed 
to be used by local school systems in stud)'ing, equa l i zin g, and reducing 
teaching loads. It is a most valuable and helpful document since it re- 
presents the point of vie^v of classroom teachers rather than the point of 
\’iew of school administrators. 

One of the more important features of the report'® is fliat on the aver- 
age only 71 per cent of the elementary school teachers and only 64 per 
cent of the secondary school teachers reported diat they enjoyed their 
teaching assignments to a very high degree. This is an important find- 
ing because it indicates fiiat something should be done in an organiza- 
tional ^vay to cause more teachers to be extremely happy in the work 
diey are doing. 

The average number of pupils taught by elementary school teachers 
was found to be between thirfy and thirtj’-two, with most of die teachers 
falling in the groups where teadiers had from twenty-five to forty in 
their classes. On the secondarj’ levd die average number of pupils per 
teacher was foimd to be 152. 

The study revealed that the average work week for elementary school 
teachers was 47 hours and 50 minutes; that 28 hours and 15 minutes 
were de\’oted to actual instruction; 11 hours and 52 minutes to prepar- 
ing materials, reading papers, personal preparation, gi\Tng individual 
help and contacting parents; and that 7 hours and 43 minutes were spent 
in monitorial duties, recording information, attending meetings, and 
conferring with school authorities. 

The average for secondary school teachers was a w’ork week of 47 
|hours and 55 minutes divided as follows: 


j Instruction 

^ Oat-of-<I&ss instniction&l duties. 

Extracurricular, records, monitorial. 


23 hours, 4 minutes 
12 hours, 59 minutes 
11 hours, 55 minutes 


sex were found to be slight” 

■me elementarj- teachers svere requested to indicate whether they felt 
under Tittle stram’ or *considerahle strain’ as they svorhed. Fifty^jight 
per cent reported that thej- svere under little strain, svhile 42 per cent 
mdiated tot the)- svere under considerable strain. The data reported 
m Table 1 about the two groups shed considerable light upon the . 


The data presented in Table 1 bear out the assertion made earher in 
this discussion that load is, to a large extent, a function of the satisfac- 
tion one deris-es from teaching, ■^^’hile the differences in pupil load and 
hours per sveek ss-orked are noticeable, they are not signiBcantiy dif- 
Ilesearch BoHetia 29, No. CFehruaiy, 1951. 

"Ibi£, p. 1*9. 
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Table 1. Reactions of Elementary Teachers to Their Assignments 



Those who reported 
little strain 

Those who reported 
considerable strain 

Pupil load 

29 

33 

Hours per week, instruction 

28.1 


Hours per week, out-of-class duties 

11.3 


Hours for other duties 

7.3 


Hours for all duties 

46.7 


Per cent who reported that they really en- 
joyed their work 

81 

56 

Per cent who regarded load as very heavy . . 

31 

75 


Souece: Teaching Load in 1950, NEA Research Bulletin 29, No. 1, February, 1951. 


ferent, but the difference in satisfacUon derived from teaching is great. 
Believing that load is excessive appears to be related more to enjoy- 
ment of teaching than to the other factors. 

Similarly the secondary school teachers were studied, except that 
separate reports were made for men and women. For the men the data 
are presented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Reactions of Men to Their Teaching Assignments 



Little 

strain 

Considerable 

strain 

Pupil load 

157 

146 

Pupil hours per week 

601 

575 

Hours, instruction 

22.7 

23.2 

Hours, out-of-class instructional duties 

12.2 

13.2 

Hours, other duties 

12.2 

13.8 

Total hours per week 

47.2 

50.2 

Per cent reporting that they really enjoyed assignment. . . . 

57.0 

26.0 

Per cent who regarded load as heavy 

32.0 

47.0 


Soubce: Teaching Load in 1950, NEA Research Bulletin 29, No. 1, February, 1951- 


With the men the significance of an attitude of general satisfaction 
with the assignment is an even more noticeable factor than it was with 
elementary school teachers. 

The secondary school women reported as in Table 3. 

It appears that elementary teachers, men who teach in secondary 
schools, and women who teach in secondary schools tend to regard 
teaching load as heavy in inverse proportion to their enjoyment of the 
assignment This factor seems to stand out as more important than pupil 
load or hourly load. In the case of the men, the pupil load was smaller 
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Table 3. Reactions of Women to Their Teaching Assignments 



Little 

strain 

Considerable 

strain 



164 



616 



23.2 



14.2 



12.2 




Per cent reporting that they really enjoyed assignment. . . 

67.0 1 

24.0 1 

23.0 

48.0 



Source; Teaching Load in 19SO, NEA Research Bulletin 29, No. 1, February, 1951. 


for those who felt under the most strain, but the satisfaction with assign- 
ment for such men was less than for those who had the larger pupil load. 

Wisely, those responsible for the NEA inquiry examined the reactions 
of teachers to attempt to locate the real sources of dissatisfaction. Their 
results are as follows: 


50 per cent attributed it to type as well as number of pupils, 

21 per cent attributed it to inadequacies of school facilities. 

18 per cent attributed it to requirements of extracuiricuJar work. 

15 per cent attributed it to clerical and administrative work. 

12 per cent attributed it to planning requirements. 

11 per cent attributed it to guidance activities. 

10 per cent attributed it to proEessional-improvement requirements, 
r per cent attributed it to changes in methods required. 

7 per cent attributed it to required community relationships. 


It IS signfflcant to note that every one of the causes is directly related 
to pwsonneJ management policies rather than to what is cLmonly 
called teachmg load 11,636 teachers apparently resented certain types of 
pnpds, poor school iaeililies. requirements to serve extracurticular 
groups, requirements to perform clerical and administrative duties, re- 
quirements to serve as counselors, requirements to grow in service, and 
pressures to take part in community activities. Have these teachers been 
workmg m schools where planning and poh'cy making have been shared? 
Or have they been workmg in schools where the Top people told the 
rvorkers what the goals were and how they were to to achieved? The 
reader should review the eaiUer statements in this chapter and in the 
chapter on In-service Education and judge for himself. The answer 
seems clear enough to the \vriter. 

It is even more significant to note that those who reported that they 
experienced considerable strain and who also reported, in the main, that 
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they were not satisfied with their assignments and at the same time com- 
plained die most about the loads being too heavy, reported as follows: 

51 per cent attributed their strain to type and number of pupils. (Note that 
numbers were not much different, so it must have been type.) 

29 per cent attributed their strain to poor facilities. 

19 per cent attributed their strain to extracurricular assignments. 

22 per cent attributed their strain to clerical and administrative work. 

21 per cent attributed their strain to instructional planning. 

18 per cent attributed their strain to guidance activity. 

IS per cent attributed their strain to requirements for professional growth. 

15 per cent attributed strain to requirements for method changes. 

9 per cent attributed strain to requuements for community participation. 

To get a better picture, the reader should examine Table 4. 


Table 4. Causes of Teacher Frustration Concerning Load 


Complaint i 

Reported little 

strain 


Number and type of pupil 

19% 

51% 

Poor school facilities 

15 

29 

Extracurricular work 

7 

19 

Clerical and administrative work 

8 

22 

Instructional planning 

5 

21 

Guidance activities 

6 

18 

Professional improvement requirements 


13 

Changes in methods 


15 

Community participation 


9 


SoimcE: Teaching Load in 1950, NEA Research Bulletin 29, No. 1, February, 1951. 


One cannot escape the observation that those teachers who complain 
the most about load arc those who would rather teach the rapid learner 
than the run-of-thc-mill pupil; they arc those who are dissatisGed with 
school facilities; they are those who do not care enough about cliildren 
to seek to work with them after class hours; they are those who do not 
care to assume responsibility in planning and administering; they arc 
those who dislike guidance and counseling; they are those who do not 
care to grow in ser\'icc; they arc those who rebel at change; tliey are 
those who dislike participation in community affairs. 

Once again the autlior points out that the problem of teacliing load 
cannot be solved by a formula or even by hundreds of formulas. On tlie 
contrary, the problem of teacher load must be solved by changing llic 
attitudes of tliose who arc at work in the schools, by changing tlic wliolc 
administrative macliincty and the climate of t/ic scliools so that teach- 
ing becomes an artistic experience. It can never l>e clone by preaching. 
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No miracle is required. As Dewey'® has written, it requires no miracle 
to drive a modem car through Ae tiiickest of jungles; it requires nd 
miracle to grow beautiful flowers in tiie most arid of deserts. All that 
is required is to cut a road through the jungle and take water to the 
desert. Objective arrangements must be changed in our schools so that 
teachers themselves can have a much larger share in die determination 
of principles to follow, policies to guide action, and plans of action to 
achieve goals. 

Of the 2,200 teachers who reported certain conditions existing in the 
schools in which they were working, 574 regarded some of these condi- 
tions as making teaching load heavier. These conditions, and the per- 
centage of these 574 teachers who reported each condition as adding to 
the load, are listed in Table 5. 


Table 5. Percentage Reporting Conditions Which Tend to Make 
Teaching Load Heavier 
Condition Percentage 

Inadequate textbooks and supplies 66 

Majority of pupils not appreciative, responsive 60 

Principal not friendly, sympathetic ’ ’ ] 54 

Special problems due to numbers of difficult pupils 61 

Teacher has no desk of her own gj 

Teacher not teaching preferred grade or subject. . . 48 

Principal lacks insight into classroom problems ! ! 47 

Excessively noisy classroom surroundings. . 44 

School library service not offered. . . 44 

Audio-visual aids not available when needed 43 

^tra duties not of type preferred 2 

School as a whole excessively overcrowded ! ! 43 

Interruptions to class sessions frequent 41 

&mculum e:.perimml, teacher doce not approVe 40 

Unsatisfactory clerical help 

Peclins by teachera that load la uniairiy dirided 39 

ftmcipal not lorward-looking, profeaaional ,o 

Unsatisfactory custodial service 

Promotion standards not approved' i,yieachem 37 

inadequate workroom facilities ^ 

School without full-time principal . . . . . : 

Favoritism in assigning classes and dutiw 

Teachers do not participate in planninir 

Teacher does not have helpful supervisora H 

Inadequate rest-room facilities. ^ 

Sormon: Tmehinp W .'n mo, NEA R^'a^eh Bulletin '^9, No.' ^ February, 1951. 

It shoJd be pointed out that Table S cannot be interpreted to mean 
that aU teachers who were mclnded in the study considLd the condi- 
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tions mentioned as contributing to loads seeming heavier, because many 
teachers did not indicate that such conditions existed. It must be inter- 
preted as meaning diat wherever tiie conditions did exist, they were 
important factors in load. 

Lack of agreement concerning the purposes, goals, and function of 
the schools is apparently a big factor In problems of load, failure to 
provide instructional materials and services is apparendy another factor, 
failme to provide appropriate working conditions is a factor, failure 
to establish a climate conducive to friendliness and mutuality is a factor, 
and failure to provide for teacher participation in pl annin g is a factor. 
These are factors which can best be solved by a serious and cooperative 
study of teachers working with status leaders. 

Superintendents and principals who were questioned on the problem 
of load seemed to feel that increasing guidance responsibilities of teach- 
ers, increases in the number of pupils, increases in requirements for in- 
service education, changes in the curriculum, increases in extracurricular 
activities, and changes in promotional standards tended to increase load. 
Their replies reflect about the same point of view as that of teachers 
although they did not seem to recognize the factor of absence of co- 
operative planning,^® 

The teachers were requested to make recommendations concerning 
tile steps which might be taken to reduce teaching load. Table 6 is a 
summary of their statements. 

Table 0. Recommendations by Teachers to Reduce Teaching Load 


Recommendation Percentage 

Secure additianal personnel, teachers, clerical help, monitorial helpers 41 

Improve administrative management (policies, curriculum, selection of teach- 
ers, extracurricular activities, supplies, leadership, grouping) 40 

Improve scheduling (an additional administrative area) 38 

Improve the school plant 18 

Better salaries, more study of the situation, etc 6 


Bouhce: Teaching Load in 19S0, NEA Research Bulletin 29, No. 1, February, 1951. 

Conflicts over marks and marking systems were found to be underly- 
ing causes of much of the difficulty concerning teacher attitudes. 
Teachers complained that confusion and lack of understanding concern- 
ing the problems of evaluation of achievement of pupils ^vas a serious 
matter.'^ 

The wliole report of the NEA research study on teaching load supports 
the assertion that the problem of teaching load is far too complicated for 
solution by tricks and devices such as load formulas. Until teachers, 
working togetlicr, can come to belter ngreements regarding their onnti 

** Teaching Load In 1950, op. cit., p. 28. 

" Ibid., p. 31. 
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philosophy of education, regarding their own plans for achievement of 
their own goals, and regarding die methods to be used for evaluation 
of their activities as teachers in achieving their goals, no real solution to 
the problem of load can be found. Tinkering with symbols of the diffi- 
culty will not solve the problem. 

If a school leader is really concerned with solving the problem of 
teacher load, he will change objective arrangements so that teachers 
themselves can devise plans of action for: 

1. Development of better administrative policies. 

2. Development of a democratic atmosphere. 

3. Handling instructional supplies. 

4. Providing auxiliary and monitorial services. 

5. Eliminating interruptions of teachers’ work. 

6. Better methods of grouping. 

7. Better methods of dealing with nonconforming pupils. 

8. Improving the school schedule. 

9. Providing free time for teachers during the day. 

10. Placing teachers in assignments which they \viU enjoy. 

11. Improving the school plant. 

12. Studying the philosophy of the school. 

13. Studying the marking system. 

14. Improving salary schedules to reward teachers for growth activities. 

15. Management of extracurricular activities. 

16. Utilizing maximally the special skills and abilities of teachers. 

In conclusion, local school leadership should attack the problem of 
teacbing load by making it possible for teachers to engage in the follow- 
ing activities on a cooperative basis: 

1. Evaluation of their o^vn school program in terms of commonly accepted 
purposes and goals. 

2. Developing plans of action for solving the difBculties discovered in the 
evaluation. 

3. Cooperation \vith regional, stale, and national agencies in attacks upon 
common problems. 

4. Providing time for teachers to do cooperative planning. 

5. Working with the NEA and similar organizations. 

6. Providing organized study of speciBc difficulties by teachers. 

7. Encouraging teachers to sekct their own committees to work on problems. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. \Vho establishes teachers' loads in your school system? Discuss. 

2. Do you really enjoy teaching? Give reasons for your ans^ve^. Are there 
any aspects of teaching you thoroughly dislike? What are they? 

3. Have the teachers in your s^ool ever had an opportunity to develop a 
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plan for determining or studying the teacher load in your school? If your 
answer is “yes,” describe what you have done; if “no,” give reasons why you 
have not had the opportunity. 

4. How do you account for the fact that there is an apparent positive cor- 
relation between use of cooperative techniques of administration and absence 
of teaching load as a major problem? 

5. What skills do teachers need to study problems of teacher load? Do most 
teachers have these skills? 

6. What is the philosophy of your school with respect to in-service educa- 
tion of teachers? Compare with those quoted in this chapter and attempt to 
discover which one is most like yours. 
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CHAPTER 8 Teacher Tenure 


'^g^' to *e beginnings 

larirelv ° P“tlic education, standards were nebulous and were 

schools ^ pobtical and sectarian beliefs. As local 

been enacted P®"^ “f ®*s*c school systems, laws have 

securitv of tes h ' professional preparation, conduct, and 

cSVLlch?'"' requiremLts concerning certifi- 

for retimmentor; ““'““‘^“'‘“n.ing salaries of teachers, pfovisions 
the merit of teachers! aTd prov^SIl/to 

contact!^e tenmrkJ‘"*'d''f® ‘^®'’e>°Pad. the first being the 
law. Usually teachers boa!d j’ahig a pohoy-stating tenure 

stand the basic differences administrators do not under- 
general pubristo m»ro^,!::rd-ff *■= 

law creates contracts of a cent- The first type of tenure 

school districts or behveen teacherT^^d beUveen teachers and 

law does not create a ™ut' I . , Th® second type of 

policy which may be changed b° ^^aBon but merely states legislative 

Thus if a teacLr ht Sre^^^-T-nt ^ enaeJents. 

contractual in relationship, the ConsHh.r ^ 

ib change in spite of subsequent legillaB™ f prevents 

Court of the United States has £taW t, “anhnent smee the Supreme 
relaUonship as one of the basic sacredness of contractual 

However, L teacher hm -tenm:-SrT 

there is no contractual relaffon but whet°4Tr u 

pobey, such a teacher can lose aU tenure benefit u"' 

Bve acBon because the same courts have helfSa^^- " 

one legislature cannot Be the hands of a fut, 1 l ■ 7 
Even under the first tvne of tenure I,. legislaBire. 

ConsBtuBon applies only to those who'll! P''°'®®h'on of the Federal 
rp y to ttiose who actually have vested contract 
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rights. Legislatures may at any time change the law for persons to be 
employed at a later date. In short, contract-type tenure laws may be 
changed, but tiae changes apply only to future employees, not retro- 
actively. Teachers who have been employed in states where the con- 
tractual type of tenure laws have been enacted and who have acquired 
such contractual status have rights which the local school district can- 
not impair and which the state itself cannot take away. For such persons 
those rights continue even though the state laws should be changed. 

The United States Supreme Court ruled that New Jersey teachers 
have legislative status but not contractual status.' Later the same court 
ruled that in Indiana the teachers had contractual status.* This means 
that tenure once acquired by a teacher in New Jersey can be taken away, 
but that tenure once acquired by a teacher in Indiana cannot be taken 
away. 

Similarly the courts of Oregon held diat the tenure law in Oregon was 
a policy-stating law rather than a law which provided contractual re- 
lationship between the teachers and the school district.® The tenure law 
in New York was ruled to be such as not to give a teacher vested right in 
his position.'* 

The Illinois tenure law contains a statement which makes it impossible 
for the courts to rule that contractual relations have been created which 
give teachers rights that may not be impaired. The law in that state 
contains the statement,® “Nothing herein limits the right of the General 
Assembly to amend or repeal any part of sections 24-2 to 24-7, inclusive, 
or any contract resulting therefrom.” 

In California the courts have decided that the legislature may impair 
the obligation of the tenure contract.® 

From these court decisions it seems clear that it is possible to create 
tenure laws which may be impaired by legislative act or which may 
not be so impaired. 

If tenure is looked upon as that contractual status which guarantees 
that a teacher shall have employment in a given school district as long 
as he is competent, physically fit to teach, and as long as he conforms 
to the reasonable rules of die board of education and obeys the laws 
of the state and nation, then we can discuss the merits of tenure more 
intelligently. But if there is no definition of die term “tenure," no dis- 
cussion can be of much consequence. 

*Thclps V. Board of Education of West Ncto York, 300 U.S. 310 (1937). 

* Indiana cz rch Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 95 (1938). 

* CampheU o. Aldrich, 79 PJ!d 257 (Ore, 1938). 

* LapoUa o. Board of Education of New York City, 15 N.Y.S.2d 149 (N.Y. 1039). 

* Smf/ii.//urti Illinois AnruttaSed Statutes, Chap. 122, Sect, 24-8. 

* Taylor o. Board of Education of City of San Diego, 89 P.2d 148 (Calif. 1939); 
Phelps a. Prussia, 141 PSd 440 (Calif. 1W3>. 
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The reasons for tenure have been well stated by the NEA:’^ 

1. To prevent political control of schools and teaching positions. 

2. To permit and encourage teachers to devote themselves to the practice of 
their profession without fear or favor. 

3. To encourage competent and public spirited teachers to remain in the 
schools. 

4. To discourage school management based upon fear and intimidation. 

5. To prevent the discharge of teachers for political, religious, personal, or 
other unjust reasons. 

6. To protect teachers in their efforts to secure well financed and adequate 
education for the children in their charge. 

Certain basic principles for the development of tenure legislation 
were formulated by the Committee on Tenure Legislation of the NEA. 
This list has been approved by many other groups that have studied the 
problem.® They are stated here. 

1. Teacher tenure laws should be devised and administered in the interest of 
better instruction for children. 

2. Teniue laws should be accompanied by proper legal regulations governing 
gaining, certification, remuneration, and retirement allowances. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised and administered as a stimulus to better 
preparation and more efficient service on the part of teachers. 

4. Indefitdte tenure should be provided after successful experience during a 
^obaUonary period of adequate length, usually two or three years. 

5. The right of ^missal should be in the hands of the employing board. 

6. Laws establishing indefinite tenure should provide for the easy dismissal of 

unsaUsfactory or incompetent teachers for clearly demonstrable causes, 
such as TOsconduct, incompetence, evident unfitness for teaching persist- 
malfTatn^ insubordinaUon, neglect of duty, or 

hearin'g. dismissal, teachers shoold be granted the right of 

9. Tethers who do not desire to continue in their positions should give 

reasonable notice m \vnting of their intention ^ ^ 

** ‘d'o-dy in service when 

putting laws into operation. ^ 

nf nertifled school cm- 

ploj’ees on status of teacher, at least 

At the present time teachers in hventy-one states enjoy the benefits of 
some form of teniu-e on a state-wide basis: * ^ 

="“"‘n 14. No. 4. p. 169, 

'Ibid., pp. 169-170. 
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Alabama 

Iowa 

New York 

Arizona 

Kentuclty 

New Mexico 

California 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Oregon 

Florida 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Montana 

Rhode Island 

Indiana 

New Jersey 

West Virginia 

In the following twenty states some form of tenure provision i 
by state legislative act or by local legislative acts: 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

North Dakota 

Connecticut 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Delaware 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Kansas 

Nevada 

Washington 

Maine 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Wisconsin 


In the following seven states annual contracts are the only type per- 
mitted, and any contract for a longer period is unenforceable: 

Idaho Vermont 

Oklahoma Virginia 

South Dakota Wyoming 

Utah 

From these data the composite picture becomes about as follows;* 

1. In twenty-one slates teachers enjoy some state-wide form of tenure which 
gives them, after a probationary period, some form of continued service 
status without the requirement of annual notice. 

2. In twenty states, some teachers but not all teachers by legislative act or by 
rules of local boards of education have some form of tenure. 

3. In seven states annual contracts are either customary or mandatory, and 
no provision is made for any other form of contract. 

In 1936, the NEA'° reported a very different situation. A comparison 
of the situation in 1936 and 1950 follows: 


Type of legislative provision 

In 1936 

In 1950 


— 


No legislative provision, annual contracto customary, or annual 

■ 

B 

Some form of tenure prowded for some teachers in Bpeci.il locali- 
ti«, usually by local board action, or contracts permitted for 
periods of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years in some situations 

■ 

H 


•These data have been secured from Trocficr Tenure Manual, NEA Commillcc on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom, Washington, May, 1930. 

** A Ifandbook on Teacher Tenure, op. A., p. 172. 
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There can be little doubt that the trend is toward granting teachers 
tenure on a state-wide basis. If one has faith in the democratic form of 
government, if one has faith in the judgment of people, and if one ex- 
amines what has been done in the legislative halls of the states where 
our democratically elected representatives have passed judgment upon 
the value of tenure for teachers, one is compelled to assert that the people 
of the United States are supporters of the principle of granting tenure to 
teachers. It was pointed out early in this book that the scientific way to 
arrive at values was to attempt to discover what seemed to be common 
sense to the people. The term "common sense” was used to mean "sense 
ordinary opinion. On this basis it is safe to say that 
e 0 ® greatly in favor of asserting that providing teachers tenure 
IS a good procedure. Subsequent facts may alter the situation, but at the 
present t^e tenure for teachers makes common sense to more and more 
people of our countiy every year. The odds have changed from about 21 
V" Ween-year period 

are efr however, that the odds 

nearer 4 fi 6*iough to be certain. As the odds become nearer and 

reel in the hel’ie7rt.'t''t assurance that we are cor- 

obieotions to ° *1““**™ **'‘’'dd be asked at this point, namely, what 
gories, as follows; teacher tenure fall into three major cate- 

Slance s^ be serious but which are aetuahy 
3. Pseudo obstacles which, in reality, are proof of the need for tenure laws. 

1. Serious Obslaeles Which Must Be Overcome 

tenure would no lo™geri^”lmSea ta'* 

jobs have been made secure, they would^i^r"” 

become better teachers. ^ ^ longer feel any obligation to 

"freeze” into the 

c. A Mef among professioSl cdueatom and lajL™ thaM^’S' I 

well mentally would be frozen into the sche^system. " 

d. A fear on the part of admim-strators school 1 , j , 

that ineempeteat teachers would be frozen tale sAoS^sfrms." 

Much attention must be given to these el„*„_i . , . . _ 

people cannot permit the enactment of laws which wouff w 

to cease their efforts to become better teaehtti^elT 
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enactment of laws which would result in loading our schools with in- 
competent teachers. The people should insist that the schools be staffed 
by loyal, healthy, growing, competent, wide-awake teachers, and if 
tenure laws stand in the way, tiien tenure laws should go. Any self- 
respecting teacher would agree; in fact, this writer would wager that 90 
per cent of the teachers in America do agree. 

What are the facts in the case? Are the obstacles inherent in die situa- 
tion? Can tenure be provided in such a way as to overcome these 
obstacles? 

A study of nearly 1,400 teachers attending summer schools in 1939 
disclosed that teachers who enjoyed tenure attended summer school just 
as often as did teachers who did not have tenure. Do these facts seem 
to indicate that teacher tenure stops teacher growth?'^ 

A study of promising techniques for educating teachers in service in 
the secondary schools of die North Central Association revealed that 
promising techniques for encouraging teacher growth were located in 
schools in nineteen states as follows; 


State 

Number of schools 

Tenure 

Arkansas 

None 

None 

Arizona 

2 

State-wide 

Colorado 

8 

State-wide 

lUinois 

9 

State-wide 

Iowa 

5 

State-wide 

Kansas 

1 

State-wide 

Michigan 

5 

Each had tenure locally 

Minnesota 

1 i 

None 

Missouri 

4 

State-wide 

Montana 

1 

State- wide 

Nebraska 

1 ^ 

State-wide 

New Mexico 

2 

Stato-wide 

North Dakota 

' None 

None 

Ohio 

1 

None 

Oklahoma 

None 

None 

South Dakota 

1 None 

None 

West Virginia 

j 1 

State-wide 

Wisconsin 

1 

(In Milwaukee where there is tenure) 

Wyoming 

None 

None 


SoimcE; C. A. Weber, Techniques Employed in a Selected Group of Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Association for Educating Teachers in Service, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, Appendix C, Northwestern University, Evanston, HI., 1943. 


In thirteen stales where teaclicrs were given tenure, fort)’-sfac schools 
were found where teaclier growth ^vas at an unprecedented level; 

” W. S. Monroe (cd.), Eru^jclopcdla of Educational Research, p. 143S, The Mac- 
Jnilbn Company, Nc%v York, 1930. 
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teachers were employing most of the more promising methods for pro- 
moting teacher growth; teachers were active, alive, and working. On 
the otlier hand, in seven states where teachers had no tenure status, 
only two schools were found to be making extensive use of the most 
promising methods for encouraging teachers to grow in service. 

Do these facts support any assertion that teacher tenure causes 
teachers to loaf, rest on their oars, or cease to be interested in growth? 

In a recent study of the level of preparation of teachers, it was re- 
porte that in tlie twenty-one states listed in tliis chapter as having tenure 
aws, 1 10 average percentage of teachers with masters degrees or higher 
was 13.8 per cent.“ Similarly, among those states which had only annual 
contracts, Uie average percentage of teachers with master’s degrees or 
ig er was per cent. The percentage of teachers who sought and 
eame a vanced degrees and who were employed in school systems in 
tnrr^f nearly twice the percentage of teachers seek- 

^ vanced degrees who were employed in schools in 
that tcarl f 'vere no tenure laws. Do tliese data support a theory 

of teachers who have less than two years 

havToKhaireL 

who tauirht in sfati.. of college preparation for teacliing and 

states wLre no tenurl 'laws exbt 

cent.'* Do these data indicate 1® P“ 

teacher growtlr? * ™ * S'^uig teachers tenure discourages 

of r 

which aro productive of gt^,vth be engaged in acUvities 

tliat providing tenure wiU resuit^ t! 1 .”“ f” the belief 

onistic to becomiug betto SL” Th f' "“'f “ •'■"'•''g- 

teacliers who have tenure wiU n„ 

growth have no foundaUon in fact. ® “ professional 

There is little research to indiriM fi.« i 
the number of teachers physically unfit toT' 1 ?^ '' “f®" 

to prevent U,e legislatures of the wrious st.Srot“‘ T 
a requirement Uiat any teaclier who is tu I ■ I""’ 

must bo physically fit to teacli. In Illinois *®i ”g!’'* ‘™“te 

enacted a permissive law which gave boards of !’■ '°g“';'*“™ 

require teachers to submit, at pen'inlic intervals, evidre e aia^Ui^tem 

"Tl.i: Forty-dsM Side School Syaems. Council of s, , 

1949. Stale Governments, Chicago, 
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in good health, free of communicable disease, and physically fit to teach. 
The tenure law in diat state provides tibat a teacher has no right to con- 
tinued contractual service status if he violates the reasonable rules of 
the board— and the legislature specifically authorized boards of educa- 
tion to pass rules requiring teachers to submit evidence of physical fit- 
ness to teach. Legislatures have flie right to make rules governing 
teachers and school districts. It is the belief of this writer that every 
tenure law should include requirements that teachers submit evidence 
of physical fitness at periodic intervals in order to enjoy the rights of 
tenure. 

Being mentally ill is a sign of incompetency. Often, being mentally ill 
is the result of the pressures and frustrations which accompany improper 
management of personnel problems of teachers. If every step has been 
taken to remedy the climate of the school so that emotional illness 
traceable to improper administrative and managerial methods is reduced 
or eliminated, but teachers continue to show signs of mental ill health, 
there is no reason why boards of education, if authorized to do so by 
law, could not request teachers to be treated professionally by competent 
practitioners for the purpose of seeking to remedy situations involving 
the mental ill health of teachers. Similarly, if such practitioners agree 
after appropriate treatment that a teacher is emotionally and mentally 
unfit to teach, there is no reason why, by legislative act, such a teacher 
could not be denied the rights of tenure. It is the opinion of this writer 
that such provisions should be enacted into a teacher-tenure law for the 
protection of children against such maladjusted, emotionally unhealthy 
teachers. 

Incompetents have no place in tlie teaching profession. Unfortunately, 
however, no person or group of persons has yet been able to devise an 
objective method of measuring teacher competency. One thing is cer- 
tain, however. It would be better to err on the side of children than to 
err on the side of teachers, because the schools are for the children, not 
for the teachers. 

The chief protection against incompetents in the teaching profession 
is to weed out the weak ones during the probationary period. Having 
been a superintendent of schools for nearly twenty years, the writer 
knows how difficult it is to prove that a teacher is incompetent. In some 
states the courts have held that a teaching certificate is a badge of com- 
petency. When this is the case, the administrator has a difficult job 
indeed. 

It seems appropriate, tiierefore, to consider rewriting the procedures 
for evaluating a teacher during the probationary period, prior to giving 
a teacher the rights of tenure. It is suggested tliat the following or its 
equivalent be witten into every teacher-tenure law: 
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The board of education of a school district shall require that a careful 
evaluation be made by the superintendent of schools and the professional stafi 
in the building or buildings in which a probationary teacher works. This 
evaluation shall be made at least twice during the first year of probation. If 
the evaluation is such as to cast doubt upon the wisdom of retaining a teacher 
in the schools for a second year, the teacher shall be notified in \vriting by 
registered mail not later than March 1 that unless there is marked improve- 
ment during the second year of probation that he will not be recommended 
for employment for the third year. 

In a like manner, the work of the probationary teacher shall be evaluated 
during the second year. If after the second evaluation during the second year 
of probation, there is still doubt about the competency of said teacher, the 
superintendent shall notify said teacher in writing by registered mail not later 
than March 1 that he will not be recommended for employment for the en- 
letter shall refer to the warning letter sent the previous year 
and shall state the reason as being failure to receive an evaluation positive 
enough to ensure that the teacher should be placed on the status of tenure. 


It should not be necessary to prove incompetency during the proba- 
lonary period. It should be presumed that where there is reasonable 
doubt about the competency of a teacher, that such a teacher should not 
V tenure law should make it inevitable 

Mr!! administrators play important roles in the evalua- 

it wn the probationary periods. In a previous chapter 

^ in the selection of 

tiZ ^ nre assured a part in selec- 

Milk TfiT f" H fissured a part in evaluation. Even the "Mr. 

be b.. tl *yp®^f administrator can find courage to drop a teacher if 
he has the support of his staff. ^ ^ 

to folln^fl^^ Remedy to eliniinate the obstacle of incompetency is (1) 
to have n ^ in this book for employing new teachers, 

L probationa^°period "nf 

po^noy is undS: ,a,iVsZ 

founded on <AstacIes have been found to be either not 

wf anr-Tn?" ” -movable by sound 

board policies and intelligent administiaHve practice which ^utilizes 
roopenitivo action by the staff. Smart managers need have no fears about 


2. Obslacles Which at First Glance Seem to Be Serious 

a. A belief among some professional people, as well as lay people, that tliese 
teachers demands for tenure L?i dKerve it, that 

the really competent teacher Is never ivotried about tenure 
h. A fear by some that teadiers inclined to be soeialisUc or -pirir" would be 
guaranteed jobs in the schools. ^ 
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c. A fear on the part of some that giving teachers tenure would result in 
teachers becoming more demanding and more energetic in their quest for 
better salaries, better programs for sick leave, better school facilities, better 
schools for children. 

d. Fear on the part of some people that giving teachers tenure would enable 
teachers to have much more freedom of inquiry, a freedom which some 
people would deny to all but a few. 

e. Opposition by administrators because they are men of little faith; they do 
not trust teachers, and hence they cannot bear the thought of working with 
teachers they cannot dismiss. 

f. Opposition by administrators because they honestly doubt their own ability 
to judge teacher competency and therefore doubt their own ability to select 
wisely promising teachers at the end of probationary periods. 

g. Lack of faith in school administrators. Some teachers fear that at the end of 
probationary periods they would suffer from discrimination. 

h. Fear on the part of some teachers that tenure would result in boards refus- 
ing, on a wholesale basis, and as a matter of policy, to employ teachers be- 
yond the probationary period. 

i. Fear that teacher tenure \vouId give professional people a much freer hand 
in determining the curriculum for children. 

These obstacles deserve analysis even though they are not real. The 
assumption that those who least deserve tenure are the noisiest in thefr 
demands for it may, in many cases, be true. But the facts indicate that 
the great majority of teachers favor enactment of tenure laws. Each year 
the delegates to the meetings of the state and national associations of 
teachers reaffirm their belief in tenure. The noisy teachers who do not 
deserve tenure are really doing nothing more than capitalizing on a 
general desire expressed by teachers througb their organizations. 

The facts fail to support any notion that teachers are inclined to be 
socialistic or “pink” in their socio-economic beliefs. Research studies on 
the subject of teacher attitudes toward economic and social problems 
have revealed that teachers are much more likely to be conservative and 
to hold the socio-economic views of the higher-income group of people 
in the nation. Harperi* in 1927, Tidrick^® in 1935, the John Dewey 
Society^® in 1937, and Goldberg‘S in 1952 all found that teachers as a 
group were much more likely to hold economic, political, and social 
views of the more conservative higher-income classes than of the radical 
or less fortunate economic groups. Furthermore, twenty-six states now 

’*M. H. Harper, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators, Teachers 
College Contribution to Education 294, Columbia University, New York, 1927, 

L. J. Tidrick, The Social Attitudes of Social Science Teachers, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, New York University, New York, 1935. 

” The Teacher and Society, First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1937. 

” Arthur Goldberg, The Sochi-class Orl^ns and Values of Teachers, Doctoral Dis- 

..C CfrwM f'nnr, ^>^0 
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require teachers to pledge individual support to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the constitution of tiie state in which they are work- 
ing. Teachers in these states are required to do this just as are other 
public officers. Then, of course, there are the general sedition laws which 
apply to all citizens. Occasionally, as in other groups, there are persons 
whose views toward what we call “communism” are objectionable and 
unwanted. The remedy for this is twofold; (1) Screen out such people 
before granting them tenure status, eliminate them during the probation- 
ary period; and ( 2 ) if persons who have been granted tenure are found 
to have violated their oaths, sedition laws, or reasonable rules established 
by the board, such persons could be dismissed provided that the charges 
could be proved in court. If such charges could not be proved in court, 
the teacher, like any other citizen under the guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion, should be considered innocent and should not be dismissed. If the 
real nature of the objection is that some people in America desire to 
c ange our basic law so that citizens are presumed guilty unless proved 
othenvise, and if tenure laws stand as blocks to such practice, there is 
even greater argument in favor of tenure laws. One of the greatest for- 
TTnu ^ o ty man was inclusion in the Constitution of the 

mnnf M .t "'’I “ presumed to be innocent unless 

his ncsrs tf j presented to the satisfaction of a jury of 

rn^fs Te;,! contribution to the dtaity of 

man is never reversed in this country. ° ’ 

mom able”to“^m Ws would cause teachers to be 

Cefi? to teaT™''. T economic status, to increase the fringe 
who hold such fe ‘‘ehools is interesting indeed. Thole 

ahri wh cfi r "'T yy '“‘^I'ers are\ot entitled to 

salaries which will enable them to livp HVo « *. c t t 

beneBts such as sick k^rand prXSTon'dltve 

beliefs are in the minority. ^ “™™1 leaves. People who hold such 

The fear that tenure laws will eive leacho™ „ r j . . • 

means that there are some people wholfn' Z'" 
quiry. that there are those vL wouM dSv ,o ^1“,; 

for themselves, that there are people who^wouIdT"^ the right to thin 

think as they are told to think.LcrprpVden„ rw " ““f'r 
n.,r u 1- • P^opie deny the fundamental thesis 

of our counhy. They believe m authoritarianism. Wherever authority 
reigns, thinkmg and mquiry are alivays suspected and obnoxious. If there 
IS any word in our language which is synonymous with the verb “to think,” 

“A baiber named Sbts” Hudson once told tliA .i_ . , 

■Teachers were entilled lo live like the rest of the “I 

and to participate in all the petty vices eojeyed hy ihf rest " “’“"1““.'^' 

comimmity"-qmle an intere^ng observaliii ^ ‘ 5™'“ 
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it is the verb “to inquire.” People cannot be granted freedom to think 
tmless they are also guaranteed freedom to inquire. Inquiry is the very 
foundation of thinking. Nearly 100 per cent of our people believe that 
children should be taught to think. This requires diat our schools be 
staffed with teachers who can think. But to abridge the right of teachers 
to inquire denies them the right to diink, and it denies the basic value 
that use of intelligence is essential to solving problems. If a teacher-tenure 
law will give teachers greater freedom of inquiry, such a law is good to 
die degree it increases freedom of inquiry. 

Those who express the fear diat teacher-tenure laws would result in 
giving teachers a greater part in determining the curriculum for children 
are antagonistic to such a procedure. Expression of such fears is proof 
that the holders of such fears have little faith in intelligence, that such 
people have more confidence in habit and tradition than in intelligent 
inquiry. If professionally educated people, trained to study problems of 
the school, are not to help in buildhig and constructing the curriculum, 
who, pray tell, is? Do these objectors really desire that the uninformed 
and untrained should do the job widiout the aid and assistance of the 
professionally educated personnel? Objectors of this type certainly have 
little faith in people, they have little faith in intelligence as a device for 
solving problems, they have little faith in teachers, and they have little 
faith in boards of education. It is a fundamental principle of school ad- 
ministration that boards of education should never abdicate in favor of 
any group, including teachers, but this does not mean that teachers who 
have been professionally educated for their jobs should not be granted 
complete freedom to devise proposals to be submitted to boards of edu- 
cation for their scrutiny, study, appraisal, and action. 

There are administrators, in ever-decreasing numbers, who do not trust 
teachers, who have little confidence in teachers. Such administrators are 
becoming less numerous every year. It is an old, old trick of authoritarian 
rule to “get them young, treat them rough, and tell them nothing,” but 
such a trick is not democratic. Russia may resort to a purge, but in this 
country we would deny our leaders such rights. Men of little faith in 
people must play the role of a dictator or perish. If teacher-tenure laws 
will advance the day when fewer school administrators will be dictatorial, 
then tenure laws are good, not bad. 

Fears on the part of some school administrators that tenure laws would 
force them to make decisions relative to the competency or incompetency 
of teachers and who honestly doubt their own ability to make such deci- 
sions are not real fears. There is no need for the existence of such fears 
because administrators who have tried it have found that giving teachers 
a share in evaluation of probationary teachers results in sound, satisfying 
action. Administrators who fear their own lack of ability to pass judgment 
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upon the competency of teachers are honest men. They are to be ad- 
mired; they need help, and the help is waiting for them if they will utilize 
it. By establishing cooperative plans for evaluation of teaching services, 
such honest school leaders can contribute even more to the problem than 
those who believe they alone have the answers and proceed to deny the 
professional personnel any chance to assist. 

Teachers who oppose tenure laws on the ground that discrimination 
would result during the probationary period are of one of two types: 
either they doubt their own competence and wish there were some way 
to hide it from others, or they distrust people in general. Neither type 
deserves the guarantees of tenure. No teacher should assume that holding 
a certificate or a college degree is proof of competence or proof that he 
to hold a teaching position willy-nilly. A teacher should be 
willmg to be tried out” and should recognize that if he is found wanting 
in the trial years, there are three alternatives: eliminate the deficiency, 
try elsewhere, or leave the profession enUrely. 

The fear that boards of educaUon would engage in wholesale plans of 
re easmg teachers before they acquired tenure has some foundation in 
AtA ' ^ ® stages of the application of tenure laws, this practice 

aid occin. But boards of education have discovered that teachers with 
tenure give better service than those who do not have tenure. As a result 

no tot " 

Obstacles Which, in Reality. Are Vroof of the Need for Tenure 


the™ mmuX.tll' roles os citizens in 
and women ^ cease being mice and become men 

" woIddttelTT’T'^ ''7 tencher-tennre latvs 

rtSrto would not be afraid 
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necessary. ^ reality of proving incompetence when 

people see no use intense. Ptog ball rvitli politicians. Such 

strfd melnZ endt frottaT Jto “ 

The ve^ mstence of these obstacles is in itself an excellent argument 
for providmg tenure for teachers. PoliUcal influence and pressure upon 
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school teachers, influence by organized pressure groups upon school 
teachers, denying teachers full rights of citizenship, b-eating teachers like 
pawns and slaves, refusing to accept the responsibilities of administra- 
tion, appointing teachers through political influence, and pressurizing 
teachers by parents to give children good marks are as undesirable prac- 
tices as stealing and lying. If teacher tenure will put a stop to such 
practices, the people should be most enthusiastically in support of it. 
Certainly this writer is. 

Tenure laws should be enacted in every state that will provide 
teachers with contract rights to their positions so long as they are phy- 
sically and emotionally fit to teach, so long as they continue to grow in 
service, so long as they conform to and abide by the reasonable rules of 
the board of education, the laws of die state, and Federal laws. Such 
teacher-tenure laws should be accompanied by other laws which govern 
certification, retirement, and the age limit beyond which a teacher can- 
not have tenure; by laws which specifically authorize boards of educa- 
tion to establish rules and regulations governing growth of teachers in 
service and physical and emotional health of teachers, and which author- 
ize boards of education to enter into agreements with teachers* profes- 
sional organizations for the purpose of establishing, cooperatively, 
criteria for determining personnel policies which shall govern the teach- 
ing staff. 

The teacher-tenure law should provide for a probationary period of 
not less than two years or more Uian five years and should provide for 
semiannual evaluation of teachers on probation with written notice by 
registered mail to such teachers giving them an appraisal of their work 
up to diat point. Such a law should provide, also, that if a teacher is not 
to be recommended for continued contractual status, the teacher should 
be notified of this at least 180 days in advance of notice of denial with 
reasons therefore, and that the teacher should be notified at least 60 
days prior to the end of the probationary period that continued contrac- 
tual status (tenure) is to be denied. In both warnings and notice a 
statement of reasons should be given. It should not be necessary, how- 
ever, to prove such reasons, although die teacher should be guaranteed 
the right of a hearing before the board of education. It should be made 
easy for school authorities to deny tenure status to teachers who, in the 
judgment of the bodies governing the schools, are not good calculated 
risks. Such action should not be looked upon by the teacher as dismissal, 
because it is not. During the probationary period the teacher has annual 
contracts. Upon the completion and fulfillment of a one-year contract, 
both parties concerned have ended their obligations. There is nothing in 
the basic law of our nation which states that upon completion of one 
contract one party must offer a second party another contract. Dismissal 
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of a teacher can occur only during the contracted period. Refusal to 
issue a second contract does not constitute dismissal; it is a refusal to 
enter into another contract. 

The tenure law should provide that after a teacher is given a con- 
tinuing contract to the age specified in die law, such teacher could not 
be dismissed without (1) a warning indicating that the board of educa- 
tion intends to dismiss ^e teacher, which warning should be given at 
least 60 days in advance of notice of dismissal and should contain a 
Witten statement of the reasons therefore which should be one or more 
of the following: (a) failure to submit satisfactory evidence of being 
physicaUy and emotionally fit to teach, (h) failure to submit satisfactory 
evi ence of growth in service, (c) failure to abide by the reasonable 
^ T board of education, (d) failure to obey the laws of the state, 
or (e) failure to obey the laws of the nation; and (2) a notice, in writing, 
y registered mail, which notice should be issued not earlier than 60 
days trom toe date of warning and not later than 90 days before the close 
ot toe fiscal year subsequent to the issuance of such notice. The notice 

and should inform the 
bmr/l nf ^ employ counsel and to appear before the 

the self-defense at a hearing which, at the discretion of 

the toacher, could be open to the public. 

tion provide that the actions of the board of educa- 
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The teacher-tenure law should not be retroaot J to the extent that 
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teachers in service at the time of enactment of the law automatically 
meet the requirement of serving a probationary period. It should pro- 
vide that at the discretion of the board of education, the past service of 
a teacher could be counted as the probationary period, but it should 
enable boards of education to notify any teacher that he would be re- 
quired to begin his probationary period as of the date of enactment of 
the law. This provision would prevent "freezing” into a school system 
everyone in service, regardless of competency. 

The teacher-tenure law should be applicable to all personnel who are 
certified by the state agency that certifies teachers; it should include 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, school nurses, and 
others who have positions in the schools for which educational certifi- 
cates are required. 

The teacher-tenure law should provide that the salary of a teacher 
could not be reduced during the period of tenure unless all salaries have 
been reduced by use of some systematic and written plan (for example, 
10 per cent cut to aU employees). 

The teacher-tenure law should provide that any teacher having ad- 
ministrative duties, such as principal, superintendent supervisor, or 
assistants to these, could be relieved of such duties and assigned a posi- 
tion in the schools as a teacher provided the salary of such a person 
being relieved of such duties shall be that provided for in the salaiy 
schedule for a teacher with his training, experience, and growdi in serv- 
ice (e.g., a superintendent could be stripped of his administrative duties 
and assigned to teach in the high school at a salary which he would 
receive if the salary schedule were applied to him). 

The teacher-tenure law should provide a contractual relation between 
the teacher and the board of education of tlie school district, it should 
specifically deny subsequent legislatures the right to amend any existing 
contractual relation, it should not contain any statement which could 
be construed as being purely a legislative policy, and it should specifi- 
cally guarantee that subsequent legislative acts could not impair any 
then existing contractual relation between a teacher and a board of 
education. 

This does not mean that tenure laws could not be changed, but it 
docs mean that changes made in the law could not be retroactive, that 
changes would aiFcct only tliosc given tenure subsequent to the date 
of enactment of changes in tlic law. 

Tlic teachers of tlic nation have studied enactment of teachcr-tcnurc 
laws since 1921, a period of over lliirtj' years, and llicy advise and urge 
passage of appropriate tcachcr-tcnurc laws as a means for improving the 
qualit)’ of American education. Tlic teachers themselves believe that 
tenure laws should be designed to protect competent teachers and to 
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pro\'ide a fair method for dismissing the Thus teachers ha\'e 

taken the position of common swise, for the common sense of our people 
is that competent teadiers should be protected and that incompetent 
teachers should be eliminated from our public schools. 

School managers should be certain that teachers know their status and 
rights under the law, that they follow to the letter the procediure re- 
quired by rules of the board of education and by the laws of the state, 
that they recognize and protest irregularities in teacher observance of 
procedure, that they recognize and protest irregularities in school-board 
procedure, and that when appeals are filed, they are filed with proper 
authorities and by proper procedure. 

Enactment of teacher-tenure laws which meet the requirements herein 
hh^ ™ interests of children, teachers, and the general 

Teacher tenure poses some important and serious personnel problems 
which demand solution, or teachers, board members, administrators, and 
, ^ public are likely to disagree on the merits of tenure, widi 

e eac ers being pitted against the other groups mentioned. Important 
problems which arise are or r 

1. ^Vho should be granted tenure? 

3 Itav Sr.'v '’S tenure? 

be granted tenuTe?” d^tennine whether or not a teacher should 

t TOal Kf denied tenure? 

elsewhere? ^ denied tenure to continue as teachers 

W;.o Should Be Granted Tenure? 

should be one fra whom'aTIdT”'*””' ^ granted tenure, 

successful teaedrer. 1^ ”. ae^^^^^th^^ =■ 

1. mo teacher enjoys working with children. 

"■’dth is consistent with dereo- 

8. The teacher understands the 

^atote his owra acurljy as a tead.efi^'S^S 

4. The teacher is physically and mentally well 

5. The teacher has demonstrated that he can u- i 

6. The teacher is respected by his coDeagnes, classes. 

7. The teacher is liked and respected by pupils 

*'= —d as media 


" Teacher Tenure Manual, op. cit.^ p. 7. 
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9. The teacher works cooperatively with the staff in attacking educational 
problems. 

10. The teacher works well with parents and other members of the community. 

11. The teacher is engaged in activities which are likely to result in growth. 

12. The teacher has the character and reputation which warrants his continued 
service. 

13. The teacher is eager to engage in cooperative efforts to evaluate the teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

14. The teacher meets all the requirements of the laws of the state governing 
certification and growth in service. 

Who Should Decide Whether or Not a Teacher Is to Be Granted Tenure? 

Every school should have a professional committee composed of 
teachers which has been authorized to examine the evidence concerning 
probationary teachers for the purpose of recommending action to the 
superintendent of schools. The superintendent of schools should, in co- 
operation with supervisors, principals, special counselors, psychologists, 
and others, act upon the recommendation of the teacher committee. If 
the recommendation of the teacher committee is approved, the super- 
intendent should immediately recommend, in writing, to the board of 
education that the teacher involved be granted tenure. 

If the recommendation of the teacher committee is not approved by 
the administrative reviewers, the superintendent should invite the 
teacher concerned and his principal to confer with him on the problem. 
The teacher should, at this hearing, be presented with the facts in the 
case and should be given an opportunity to present additional evidence 
or to request that his case be reviewed by the teacher committee while 
he is present. In some cases the teacher might be granted the privilege 
of nominating additional teachers to work with the teacher committee. 

After the teacher’s rehearing by the teacher committee, a second re- 
port should be sent to the superintendent of schools, who should, with 
his assistants, reexamine the report. If, at the close, the decision is favor- 
able to the teacher, the action regarding notice previously described 
should be followed. If the report is unfavorable, the teacher should be 
notified in writing, by registered mail, that the superintendent will not 
recommend to the board of education that tenure be granted. Such a 
letter should give the teacher an opportunity to notify the board that he 
prefers not to be considered for reemployment, thus virtually resigning. 

In any case, tlie superintendent should request the board of education 
cither to acknowledge the request not to consider tlie reemployment of 
the teacher involved or to notify the teacher that he would not be re- 
cmploycd and hence not granted tenure. In cither case, the notice should 
be given by registered mail as required under the tenure laws of the 
state or under tlie local tenure rules and regulations. 
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Unless the laws of the state or the rules of the board of education re- 
quire it, no hearing before the board should be granted unless recom- 
mended by the teacher committee on tenure, by the administrative 
council, and by the superintendent of schools. 

How Can Those Who Are Responsible Determine Who Is Qualified for 
Tenure? 


Every bit of evidence which is available should be utilized by the 
agents described above for formulating a judgment concerning recom- 
mending a teacher for tenure status. In Chapter 6 of this book several 
means for gathering usable evidence were suggested, as follows: 

1. Evaluative instruments devised by the local teaching staff. 

2. Record of participation in activities listed by the professional staff as being 
conducive to growth in service. 

3. The National Teacher Examinations. 

4. The Purdue How I Teach scale. 

5. Minnesota Teacher AtHtude Inventory. 

6. Evaluative reports from supervisors. 

7. Evaluative reports from principak. 

8. Self-evaluative instruments. 

9. Evaluation by pupils. 

10. Evaluation by parents. 

11. Reports from the school physician. 

12. Reports from the school psychologist. 

13. Reports from the superintendent of schools. 

affair* community leaders concerning participation in community 

15. Reports from the nonprofessional staff. 

16. Other means devised by the local staff. 


All of the available evidence should be assembled in a folder and a 
^nera summary prepared for each teacher under consideration so that 
the entire teacher committee, the administrative review board, the super- 
mtendent and the board of education could see the whole picture for 
each teacher being considered. Eveiy effort should be made to gather 
all the data essential to making a fair, objective, and intelligent judg- 
ment. ■rae teacher who has been rejected by such careful methids would 
have little to complam about. The word "we" in the evaluation is sign!- 
ficant and powerful. 

^ process described above, it is very 
bkely that such a person should consider entering some field other than 
teaching, superintendent should assume the responsibility of coun- 
seling such a teacher, pointing out his weaknesses. Furthermore, letters 
written to other school officials, if the teacher seeks employment else- 
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where as a teacher, should contain an honest report; there should be no 
attempt to hide the results of evaluation which culminated in refusal to 
grant tenure status. To act otherwise is unprofessional. However, the 
letters to other school officers should point out that the teacher may 
have been misjudged, that the teacher might have behaved differently in 
a different situation, that the teacher may have learned from the ex- 
perience. 

Dismissal of teatffiers who have tenure status is different because in 
such cases it is necessary that the evaluators are able to prove their 
charges, in court, if necessary. The procedure should be much the same, 
except that careful and thoughtful consideration should be given to the 
paramount importance of objective evidence. Since such dismissals are 
rare indeed, it seems quite impossible to set forth any additional specific 
procedure. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Read the teacher-tenure law in your state or community (if there is one, 
of course) very carefully. Does it actually provide tenure, or does it merely 
establish policies? 

2. What improvements should be made in the tenure law in your state if the 
recommendations in this chapter are observed? 

3. If there is not tenure law in your stale, get a copy of the tenure law in 
Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, or some other state and read it carefully. Evalu- 
ate it. 

4. If there is no tenure law in your state, why has no such law been enacted? 
Do not guess— find out, inquire. 

5. Some teachers (for example, many in Connecticut) tliink their states 
have tenure laws for teachers when in reality no such laws exist. Are you in this 
situation? If you do not know, find out. 

6. If teachers have tenure, why should they be expected to grow in service? 

7. Reread the chapter on In-service Education of Teachers, and make a list of 
criteria for use by a board to determine whether a teacher on tenure had grown 
in service. 

8. If you are opposed to teacher tenure after reading this chapter, state your 
reasons and supply evidence drawn from research to support your position. 
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CHAPTER 9 Teacher Tensions Due to the World 
Political Scene 


For the first time in the history of the United States, this country faces 
preparation for war in times of peace as an accepted policy. For more 
than a century, citizens of the United States have assumed that during 
times of peace our energies could be devoted almost entirely to the con- 
sideration of problems of a purely domestic nature. Today observers of 
the world scene agree that a period of tension between the East and 
the West is likely to exist for many years. For the first time in our history, 
we are faced with continual preparation for war on a scale which stag- 
gers the imagination. The pufah'c schools are certain to be in the midst 
of this national tension, and as a result, teachers in the public schools 
will be seriously and potently affected by it. 

Melby listed twenty-five serious problems facing the schools at this 
moment,^ any one of which is so difficult of solution that teachers could 
easily be badly frustrated in their efforts to find a satisfactory answer. 

T^venty-five Problems Facing the Schools 

1. How can schools find competent, well-qualified teachers to fill vacancies as 
they occur? 

2. Hoav can schools solve the problem of serious overcrowding in the schools? 

3. How can schools solve the problem of scarcity of substitute teachers? 

4. How can schools get essential materials for construction of sorely needed 
school buildings? 

5. How can schools meet the ever-increasing demand by communities for 
additional services? 

6. How can schools meet the needs of increasing numbers of pupils? 

7. How can schools meet the pressures to increase the number of children 
assigned to a teacher? 

' E. O. Melby, American Education under Fire, Anti-Defamation League of 

B’nai B’rith, New York, 1951. 
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8. How can schools cope wth the problem of dropouts when employment op- 
portunities for youth are increasing steadily? 

9. How can schools meet the widespread criticism of rising costs in the 
shools? 

10. How can schools meet the criticisms levied against the methods of teaching 
in our schools? 

11. How can schools meet the criticisms levied against the teachers themselves? 

12. How can schools find contractors to bid on school projects? 

13. How can schools solve the problem of excessive turnover of uncertified as 
well as certified personnel? 

14. How can schools raise standards for teachers in the face of acute shortage 
of teachers? 

15. How can schools cope svith Ihe problem of losing male teachers to the 
armed forces? 

18. Kow can schools teach children to appreciate, understand, and desire 
American democracy as the best form of government? 

17. How can schools promote freedom of inquiry in the face of increasing de- 
ls 'T® influential people to indoctrinate rather than to educate? 

18. How can schools meet the criUcism that moral and spiritual values are 
being neglected in the schools? 

cldldrcrthriSee ^s?' f^iUng to teach 

dpline”? criticism that modern schools are weak in "dls- 

materhds?*^^°°^ criticism that some textbooks contain improper 

otism*?^" schools meet the criticism that teachers are not teaching "patri- 

“racurtc^tet^X^Sf^^ -eremphasixing 

25. How can schools combat thought control? 

pctof of 'vL'^oTteTr'^'®™ significance from the 

Scr n 1 trt" “■''■ough each^f thL is being felt by 

mcnt arc ^ personnel manage- 

'■ “alerth^mLtcsTafhrng “f 

upon the three H’s. lack of discipline f '’“5'’“'“ 

phasis upon newer acUvities? ^ ■ so of improper matenals. and cm- 

2. How can schools combat the forces which am ...l ■ . j ^ r v.i- 

education ^ an instrument of democrat gov^ment? 

3. Hmv can the schools combat thought control? 
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During the depression days of 1930 to 1935, the American people de- 
clared an open season on banks and bankers. Many teachers today are 
afraid that there are those in the United States who would like to de- 
clare an open season on public school teachers and upon public schools. 

School teachers, school leaders, and people of the communities in 
which public schools are located have come to beheve that the free 
public school, supported by taxation, controlled by lay boards of educa- 
tion elected by the people, and open without discrimination to children 
of all faiths has become an established part of the American way of life. 
Most of these people would ridicule any notion that the public schools 
should be controlled by political parties, vested economic or labor inter- 
ests, or a church. In nearly all areas the public schools are considered 
to be open to all the children of all the people, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or economic condition. Notable exceptions, of course, exist, but 
these shortcomings are regional in character and are not inherent defects 
of the public school system. 

The very fact that teachers, school leaders, and the general public 
usually take the public schools for granted is one of the greatest prob- 
lems of our time. Military and naval officers were “singing at die well” 
when the Japs hit Pearl Harbor. Many people of Pasadena were com- 
placently unaware of potential organized attacks on public education in 
that city. Literally thousands of public school teachers are unable to be- 
lieve or properly estimate the potential attacks upon public education 
today. Thousands of loyal citizens who are not completely satisfied with 
the programs in the schools are blidiely ignorant of the fact that power- 
ful forces are lying in wait to ambush the public schools when and if 
opportunities arise. 

In the face of the problems which exist, school leaders and school 
teachers can ill afford to be complacent or to attempt to solve the prob- 
lems by appeasement. Every person engaged in the work of pubh'c edu- 
cation has an obligation to make his own personal energies, intelligence, 
and action available to the people of America in a combined and mili- 
tant effort to preserve the American public sd)ools as essential to the 
very success of the United States as a free nation. 

Healthy minds enjoy and seek opportunities to wrestle with the 
multitudinous problems that arise in a complicated social order. To such 
minds every problem is challenge to a victorious solution. This is one 
of the basic reasons why the autlior asserted early in this volume that 
every program for dealing witii the personnel problems of teachers 
should be conducive to mental health. 

One thing seems certain; There must be a significant reawakening 
among educational leaders regarding their own roles. Democracy can- 
not be guaranteed by legal enactment. No laws, no rules, no regulations, 
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no fixation of authority can force arbitrary administrators to employ 
democratic processes. Democracy is essentially a spiritual attribute, and 
it cannot be maintained as a method of social control unless school 
leaders are willing to seek and to accept die kind of mutual relationships 
which will result in pooling the intelligence of the teaching personnel in 
the solution of problems which face the schools. 

School superintendents, principals, and teachers in cooperation with 
interested citizens in every community should examine the structure, 
organization, curriculum, and personnel practices in the schools to dis- 
cover ways and means for improving them. 

Tbe first task confronting tl»e professional staff is tlie classification of 
goals and purposes of the public schools. Professional workers and lay- 
men need to ask themselves questions such as these: 


Sho^d the schools seek to develop within the cliild increased competency 
m t e art of communication? What are the means of communication today? 

, same as they were a century ago? 

develop within each child a strong sense of civic re- 
^ structure altered our meanings of 

I Shmilfi .* ^Vhat are the implications of the changes in practice? 
' ediiMHn "^^ds of those who expect to continue their 

to collPfrA?^ universities? How many cliildren are likely to go 

public schools are in- 
to college? ^ schools ignore the needs of cliildren who are not going 

'Vill take jobs after they 

are amonii th[.'m ' '? un “hools? What percentage of the children 

make belter elm- ^ P'ovide experiences by means of which children can 
work in the public“chooU? occupation upon completing 

foSnMIct™ Ws bTbTlIie?^^^ 

this goal? oonet’ Does our present program achieve 

' '^ftlt^'lcuo such each child wholesome attitudes 

moral values, aud ethical standL]? ’ ' ‘"'I'*)'’ 

■ “ 'C^POot fer human per- 

'■ stianuS°cc?™a, oWld a strong desire for 

social jusuccr What is meant by social iusHcf^? • • i j jo 
'. Should the schools seek to de^'clop ' included? 

lug with groups for ll.e purpose rfccm°"|'^'^r ' o'" ' 

. Should the schools seek toXclop withiu^'aVhTluTaro'nrbchof in tlm 

s3trscwiT'^b-:r''"^^^ - oroXbal hw? 

• tc'c'ttariau methods 
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13. Should the schools teach children that the American economic system, 
sometimes called capitalism is the best economic system? 

14. Should the schools encourage children to examine the assumptions of com- 
munism and fascism for the purposes of comparison wth our democratic 
form of government? 

15. Should the public schools emplc^ teachers who are committed to any form 
of totalitarian control? 

16. Should the public schools employ teachers who have strong religious, 
racial, or color prejudices? 

IT. Should all children, regardless of the economic status of their parents, be 
guaranteed reasonable equal rights to an education in the public schools? 

18. Should all children, regardless of their intellectual ability be guaranteed 
some form of education at public e3q)eiwe? 

19. Should all children, regardless of color be guaranteed reasonably equal 
rights to an education at public expense? 

20. Should religious dogma of any kind be taught in our public schools? 

21. Who are the real enemies of the public schools? Why do they oppose pub- 
lic education? What are their methods? 

The answers to these questions should be diligently sought Teachers, 
school administrators, parents, taxpayers, and community leaders should 
be requested to make themselves immistakably clear on all of these 
issues because the first phase of making a decision with respect to a 
problem is to clarify the common purposes of those who work in the 
schools and of those who finance the schools and elect members of 
boards of education. Before the problems facing public education can 
be adequately solved, communities must search for common ground from 
which to launch their examination of conflicting notions regarding how 
schools should be managed, financed, and controlled. No dependable 
plan of action can be established without public consent, because the 
very essence of democratic control is public consent. The teachers and 
the board of education may agree, but unless the people of the com- 
munity also understand the issues at stake and the plans of action for 
meeting the issues, the public will eventually rebel, and even minor gains 
may be lost. Policy for the schools must be a public policy; it cannot be 
an administrators policy or the teachers* policy or die board of educa- 
tion’s policy. 

The American public is ready and waiting for the kind of cooperative 
action which will lead to more complete public understanding of the 
problems of the public schools. Educational leaders should take steps 
to mobilize the intelligence of the professional staff in the development 
of plans of action for engaging the public in cooperative efforts to exam- 
ine the purposes and go^s of public education. This procedure will 
do more to relieve the frustration which causes low morale among 
teachers than anything else school leaders can do. The way to defeat 
fear is to attack the problems which cause fear. The way to relieve 
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larger salaries without concerning ourselves about acquiring those under- 
standings and skills which would enable us to play our important roles as 

students of educational problems in our communities? 

These are important questions which the professional staff in every 
school system must face if we are to solve the personnel problems aris- 
ing out of the state of affairs in the world today. If we refuse to face them, 
we cannot complain about being engulfed in an avalanche of public 
scepticism and ill will which might wreck the public schools and in so 
doing undermine the very foundations of the democracy upon which the 
United States of America is built. 

Many of the criticisms now leveled at the public schools are valid 
criticisms, and as a profession, we must learn to know the difference be- 
tween a valid criticism and a spurious one. As a profession, we have 
frequently made the mistake of dusting off all questioning attitudes 
about the schools by exclaiming that the possessors of such attitudes are 
surely members of some “front organization” or victims of some such 
group. This may or may not be true. Many people are seriously in doubt 
about the effectiveness of public education in terms of the goals they 
believe are important. As a profession, we must learn how to distinguish 
between honest questioning and subversive attacks. 

There is a general belief, that the public schools should do a better 
job of teaching children how to write, read, and understand English 
prose. Because many people believe this, there has been a clamor by 
teachers and laymen alike for greater mastery of the intricacies of Eng- 
lish grammar. As a result, the people may demand increased emphasis 
upon the intricacies of English grammar. Unfortunately, many school 
leaders term this sort of thing an attack upon public education. Many 
groups have made defensive capital out of just such attacks. Instead of 
condemning those who thus question the methods of the schools as 
persons who are enemies of public education, we have an obligation as 
professional people to accept the challenge and reveal to the public the 
findings of research with respect to the problem. Actually, no evidence 
has ever been presented which will prove that die teaching of the in- 
tricacies of English grammar will have any appreciable effect upon the 
ability of the learner to write better, read better, or understand more 
fully. The best grammarians are conspicuously not the best speakers or 
best writers of English. The following is quoted from the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research: 

The following specific statements concerning formal grammar seem to be 
supported by the best opinion, practice, and experimental evidence:* 

1. The disciplinary value which may be attributed to formal grammar is 
negligible. 


* Italics added. 
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2. No more relation exists between the knowledge of grammar and the ap- 
plication of die knowledge in a functional language situation than exists 
between any two totally different and unrelated subjects. 

3. In spite of the fact that the contribution of the knowledge of English 
grammar to achievement in foreign language has been its chief justification 
in the past, the experimental evidence docs not support this conclusion. 

4. The study of grammar has been justified because of its possible contribu- 
tion to reading skills, hut the evidence does not support this conclusion. 

5. The contribution of grammar to the formation of sentences in speech and 
in writing has doubtless been exaggerated. 

6. Grammar is difficult if not impossible to teach to the point of practical 
application. 

7. Formal and traditional grammar contains many items which if learned to 
the point of application could not have any serious effect on the learners 
language usage. 

8. Many grammatical rules have been stated which have little or no basis in 
acceptable speech and waiting. 

9. Much of the grammar based upon analogy, history, logic, or an ideally 
perfect language may be disregarded. 

10. The only valid grammatical generalization must be based upon acceptable 
language practices. Current usage furnishes the only legitimate standards.' 


The point is this: Instead of condemning the people who ask the 
schools to increase Uieir emphasis upon the intricacies of English gram- 
mar, as professional workers we should take steps to show the people 
ftat mastery of those intricacies is not likely to cause children to achieve 
the goals the people seek for their children. Furthermore, os professional 
people, we should begin to discover ways in which the goal of greater 
^ ^ reading, and understanding modem English prose 

coidd be better achieved. One of our greatest faults is that we do not 
•now e answers either—we have frequently been so enamored of our 
own ways o oing things that we become convinced that any question 
regar mg our procedures must be the result of evil intent by subversive 
agents m the community. ' 

School supermtendents, principals, and educational leaders in general 

ve an o iga on to ocus the attention of the entire professional per- 
sonnel the research concerning our methods of teaching in the 
public schools. Frejudme is largely the process of being down on somc^ 
thing because one « nof up on it Certainly this has hton the case with 
many professional personnel as well as with many laymen 

• public schools, for example, 

IS that tlie schools do a much poorer job of teaching reading than they 


FaTv ' t "English-Unguage, Grammar a.d 

Macmilkn'c^mpLy. Educational Research, p- 
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did ten, twenty, or fifty years ago. In fact, the leading attacks upon 
education have centered around three major charges; 

1. The schools do not teach reading properly. 

2. The schools cost too much. 

3. "There are too many fads and frills."* 

Yet in 1952, Gerberich, director of the bureau of Educational research. 
University of Connecticut, concluded, after a most thorough and com- 
plete study of thirty-two basic research inquiries, that 

1. Todays schools are just as efficient as the schools of the past in teaching 
pupils the basic skills of reading. 

2. Modem progressive schools are just as efficient as conventional or traditional 
schools in teaching pupils the basic reading skills. 

3. Pupils from activity and progressive schools do just as much in their sub- 
sequent educational careers involving reading as do pupils from conven- 
tional or traditional schools. 

4. Beading instruction can be improved. 

5. Critics of modem methods of teaching reading engage in wishful thinking.* 

One of the best ways in which teachers can regain their composure 
when forced to listen to or read about attacks on public education is to 
become familiar with available research. Unfortunately, many teachers 
never study research; many never read research articles; many know 
little if an)^mg about research. Actually many teachers are still teach- 
ing in ways which they were taught without ever once asking whether 
or not such methods are actually effective for achieving the purposes 
which tiiey themselves believe are important. 

Scientists have spent decades worl^g on the problem of finding a 
substance which would destroy noxious weeds without destroying desir- 
able plant life. To a remarkable degree, they have succeeded. Scientists 
turned their energies to location of a substance which would effectively 
destroy flies, mosquitoes, and other objectionable insects. To a remark- 
able degree they have succeeded. Another effort has succeeded too; 
scientists have presented the world with the A-bomb and the H-bomb, 
which can be used to exterminate men. 

The fear which eats at the very foundations of men everywhere as the 
result of the latest achievement of men of science has caused large num- 
bers of people to ask for a return to teaching the “eternal verities” in 
the schools. These fearful people, not knowing where to turn and lo- 
cated all around us, are pointing accusing fingers at the schools. They 
are saying that the schools have become “material” in their outlook, 

* See E. O. Melby, American Education under Fire, Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, New York, 1951. 

*J. Raymond Gerberich, "The First of the Three Rs," Phi Delta Kappan, S3 (7): 
845-349 (March, 1952). 
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that the schools are not concerned with teaching children the spiritual 
values which will save men from destruction. Out of this fear and out 
of these accusations have come assertions from many quarters that the 
schools should teach religion, that our whole concept of separation ol 
church and state is an evil one, and that the public schools should either 
be abandoned in favor of church-operated schools or that the concept of 
separation of church and state should be abandoned. 

This conflict is one of the major causes of persoimel problems in our 
public schools today. Unfortunately, it has not been faced squarely by 
many professional groups of teachers or by educational leaders in our 
public schools. Teachers and administrators are afraid to discuss the 
problem, much less to focus intelligent inquiry upon it. The more com- 
mon practice is to adopt a hush-hush attitude and hope that something 
will happen to relieve the tension. 

The problem is profoundly confused by the attempt on the part of 
some to equate dogma with religion, to equate membership in one 
church with Christianity, to equate religion itself with Christianity- 
Thus the ardent Catholic asserts that to teach religion in the schools 
means that the schools should teach the Catholic dogma, the ChrisUan 
asserts that to teach religion in the schools means to teach the Christian 
^ Jewish faith, and the arch conservative in our country 

tomks that to teach religion in the schools means to teach the letter and 
Uie law of his religious beliefs, which established the ‘'richtness of exist- 
ing states of affairs.” ® 


Teachers need to recall 
made to men, namely, 


one of the most 


significant of all statements 


For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drV ' I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sret and ye vmted rne: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
hunv^M a c Lord, when saw we thee an 
sZver ; d , t 8“™ 'L're drirJr? When saw we thee a 

stonger, and took thee m? Or naked, and olothed thee? Or when saw we thee 
SICK, or in prison, and came unto thee? 

And the King shall answer nnto them saying, “Verily I say unto you, inas- 
rneVLTo ™ J^rthren! ye have 


expressed in the quotation above, teachers are 
. ^ ^ generation of children to see its responsibili- 

ties to society more clearly so that it. too. can contribute to die basic 
needs of men. Rehgion may mean destruction of ignorance, establish- 
ment of systems of social control which make use of violence unneces- 
sary, increasing the opportunities for the creation and enjoyment of 
*Malt. 25:35-40. 
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beauty, elimination of intolerance and bigotry, substituting a philosophy 
of living for rituals and symbols, improving our methods of solving 
problems so that intelligence plays a paramount role, extending 
mutuality to all areas of human effort, and promoting health of people. 

In spite of the fact that teachers as a group are fundamentally con- 
cerned with tlie development of wholesome ethical values among chil- 
dren with whom they work, they are being continuously besieged by 
people to teach a particular point of view, a dogma. 

It is essential that teachers in a public school system give serious 
thought to their own commitments to ethical principles and values. Each 
teacher needs to ask himself such questions as the following, and each 
group of teachers needs to seek, as a group, common bases for action 
based upon the answers to these questions: 

1. Why am I in the teaching profession? What are my purposes and goals? 

2. Does my teaching lead to a fuller understanding by the children with 
whom I work of how to h've wisely and well? 

3. Do I conduct myself so that children look upon me as a companion in 
pursuit of learning? Or do they look at me as an autocrat? 

4. Do I teach in such a way that the children with whom I work become in- 
creasingly curious and increasingly eager to learn? 

5. Do I have some central convictions about the meaning and value of life 
which transcend ritual, dogma, and symbolism? 

6. Is my philosophy of life real, or is it mere verbalism? Do I know where 
I stand on basic socio-moral issues? Or have I accepted some dogma or 
verbalism \vithout really understanding its meaning? 

7. Am I seriously concerned with ministering to the needs of children? Or 
am I chiefly concerned with forcing children to memorize facts which I 
have learned? 

8. Have I made a positive commitment to any basic values which could be 
used in evaluating my own actions as a teacher? 

9. What, in life, is of greatest worth? Have I made a commitment? 

10. Do I strive to teach in such a way as to cause children to make a com- 
mitment to democratic values? 

Those who are responsible for the management of public schools can- 
not escape the responsibility for arranging affairs so that the teachers in 
the schools can come to agreement upon basic values and ethical prin- 
ciples which should operate as controls of policy making in the school 
system. To evade the issue is not being neutral at all; on the contrary, 
to evade the issue is pseudo neutrality; it is actually taking a position 
against arriving at common agreements of ffiis sort. Courage, tac^ intelli- 
gence, patience, and seriousness of purpose are essential— and the public 
schools need leadership which has these characteristics. Only teachers 
who are well grounded in their own convictions and loyalties can protect 
the institution of free public education in a free nation. Only teadiers 
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who have basic convictions concerning democracy, freedom of inquiry, 
and loyalty to the great American dream can win the support of others 
to the cause of freedom. 

The public schools belong to the people— not to the teachers. The 
people have the right to control the policies of the schools. And teachers 
have the responsibility of supplying the kind of community leadership 
which will result in community organization for the support of public 
schools. To this end, the professional people should 


1. Arouse citizens interests in the public schools by every professional means 
available. 

2. Supply the citizens with adequate, complete, unbiased information about 
the schools. 

3. Invite citizens to work with teachers in determining the purposes and 
goals of the schools. 

4. Invite citizens to work with tea(d»ers in evaluating the schools in terms of 
the common goals and purposes. 

5. Eriaige ciUzen paiacipaUon to inclode those who ore critical of the 
schools. 


6. Exaj^e the views and opinions of the critics, and secure data on the 
problems which attract the criticism. 

7. Seek common sense and agreement among citizens and teachers regarding 
the ments of criticisms. 

“1! 'sources for studying the problems; Ubraries. teachers' 

orgamzations, colleges, universities, state departments of education, 

dUzens groups, research, expert opinion, and others. 

in rM°“T io the PTA. 

.pruiv* 1 ^ tiommumty organizations such as women's clubs, churches, 
11 Association of University Women, and others. 

' miSnm f ^ affiliated with the state and national citizens’ com- 
nussrons for the public schools. 

12. Keep people informed of the subversive potentialities of such organizaUons 


o. Friends of the PubHc Schools of America. 

b. Nafaonal Council for American EducaUon 

c. American Education Association 

d. Church League of America. 

'f Organizations, Committee on EducaUon. 

f. Employees AssodaUon of Chicago. 

g. National Association of I^o-America. 

13. Encomage citizens to 

a. Visit the schools. 

b. Read school reports. 

c. Attend meetings of the board of education. 

d. Become informed at voting tim^ 

e. Join the PTA. 
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f. Offer their services to school program. 

g. Organize citizens’ study groups. 

h. Scrutinize all strangers in the community who attack the schools. 

14. Encourage citizens’ groups to 

a. Include business, labor, agriculture; people of different races, colors, 
and creeds; and residents from different geographic areas. 
h. Hold open meetings. 

c. Avoid affih'ation with poh'tlcal parties. 

d. Seek cooperation with the board of education. 

e. Cooperate with other organizations. 

f. Keep activities informal. 

15. Encourage boards of education to 

a. Enlist public interest in the schools. 

b. Develop systematic means for keeping the people informed of their acts. 

c. Encourage citizens and teachers to attend board meetings. 

d. Welcome suggestions from the PTA, citizens’ groups, and professional 
personnel, 

e. Cooperate with the PTA in studies of the school. 

/. Make use of professional personnel in studying problems. 

g. Keep informed through personal reading of professional literature. 

16. Encourage teachers to 

a. Welcome parents and citizens who visit schools. 

b. Join and improve teachers’ organizations to the end that they will be 
more professional. 

c. Participate in PTA activities. 

d. Participate in community orgam’zatons. 

e. Invite citizens to participate in curriculum planning. 

f. Teach children about the American system of public education. 

Freedom is not something which can be forced upon people; neither 

is it someriiing which can be handed to people as a gift. It is something 
which can be possessed only by people who participate in acquiring it. 
Similarly, the only way in which teachers can find freedom from the 
tensions due to the world political scene is to earn it by seeking, with 
others, cooperatively developed solutions to the problems of free public 
education. To do this is the fundamental challenge to educational lead- 
ership today. 

What can the administrator do about all this? The answer, though 
short, is far from simple. He must supply the kind of leadership which 
%vill encourage the professional staff and the people of the community 
to engage in the sixteen types of activity described above. The adminis- 
trator should play the role of the intellectual catalytic agent and should 
bo on the lookout for ways of giving members of his staff intellectual, 
moral, and actual responsibilities for carrying out a program which is 
essentially education of the public as well as education of the diildren. 
He should take such action as to guarantee that teachers, nonprofcssional 
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employees, students, parents, and members of the board of education are 
continuously communicating with each other and with the general pub- 
licv inspiring others wth his own energy and enthusiasm for the basic 
task at hand. 

The relief of teacher tensions will be directly proportional to tbe 
amount of teacher-pupil-commumty concern with the problems of the 
local school 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. ^Vhat are the most trying problems facing your school today? ^Vhat steps 
have been taken by teachers in your community to find solutions? By ad- 
ministrators? By citizens? 

2. Select some criticism of public education whidi you have heard, and 
locate research which bears upon that problem. Summarize the evidence and 
prepare a statement which could be used by the schools for replying to the 
critics. 

3. Make a list of citizens* groups in your community which are interested 
in and which support public education. 

b" some teachers oppose membership in the NEA? 

5. Make a ^t of your own convictions concerning the pubb’c schools. 

D. Should the public schools teach religion? ^VbyF 
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CHAPTER 10 Transfers, Promotions, and Dismissals 


As a young superintendent, the writer was faced witli many interesting 
situations. One of these concerned the transfer of two teachers. Tliese 
teachers were completing their probationary periods prior to being em- 
ployed with tenure status. According to the rules of the board of educa- 
tion and the laws of the state, the superintendent was required to recom- 
mend reappointment or to recommend that the board refuse to renew the 
wntracts of the teachers involved. One teacher taught children in the 
st grade of the North School; the other taught children in the third 
^de in the Lincoln School Neither teacher, in the opinion of the super- 
mtendent, had established such a record as to warrant recommendation 
that tenure be granted, so he decided to recommend that the board of 
^ucabon should refuse to renew the contracts for the third year. He 
e \vi the teachers, and to his surprise they both agreed that it 
would be un^vise to recommend tenure. 

the superintendent made his recommendation to the board of 
president of the board asked an interesting question, 
►pi . happen if these two teachers were axchanged?” 

possi ty had never occurred to the young, relatively ine.rperienced 
supenn en ent, but the quesb'on ^vas discussed at some length. Finallyi 
the superintendent reminded the board that the tenure laws of the state 
pvided ^at m the case of a beginning teacher, the board could, by a 
omal TOle, wlend the probationary period from two to three years. 

4^ tv ^ssion, the board of education passed a resolution «* 
ten<tog Ae probationary period from bvo to three years for the tvn 
teachers mvolved and directed the superintendent of schools to discuss 
the matter of exAange” with the hvo teachers. 

■When the acUon of the board was presented to the teachers, both 
seemed very pleased; both said Aey would like to trv' the change to 
assignment. ' 

Interestingly, both teachers established excellent records tlie following 
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heir new assignments, and each was granted tenure status at the 
• .e third year of service. 

i'iEA believes that "it would seem to be an unnecessary concern 
with administrative details for the board of education to take action 
when teachers are transferred, without change of rank or salary, from 
one teaching post to another within a schools system.”^ With this, the 
writer cannot agree. It would be much wiser to assert that all those who 
can make an intelligent contribution to the problems of transfer of teach- 
ers should be given an opportunity to do so. If the board of education 
can make no such contribution, it should have no part in the solution of 
problems of transfer, but in many communities, particularly in smaller 
ones, the board of education may be able, as in the case cited, to help 
devise an appropriate plan of action. 

Furthermore, the author objects strenuously to cataloguing transfers 
as "administrative details.” Transfers are very important administrative 
problems; they are far more important than mere detail. To teachers, 
transfers are often extremely crucial matters. 

Many teachers are made unhappy and ineffective for years as a result 
of unwise and inappropriate transfers. Others are transformed from poor 
teachers to excellent teachers by transfer. When the welfare and success 
of teachers are thus involved, transfer of teachers cannot be classified 
as an administrative detail. 

In a large school system, a superintendent of schools transferred a suc- 
cessful jimior high school teacher in the field of mathematics to a position 
of teacher of general science in another junior high school within the 
city. The results were disastrous. The teacher failed miserably in the nw 
assignment and was so embittered that he resigned at the end o e 
year. This former teacher is now actively engaged in an effort to remove 
the superintendent of schools on the ground that he is arbitra^ an 
dictatorial in his dealings with teachers. The merits of the assertions ot 
the resigned teacher are not important here. \Vhat is important is the 
fact that transfer of the teacher was no minor administrative detaU-it 
was a problem of major importance to the teacher and to the supenn- 
tendent. . 

Requests for the transfer of a teacher can be initiated by several per- 
sons or groups. 


1. By the superintendent of schools. 

2. By supervisors or consultants. 

3. By principals. 

4. By the teacher himself. 

5. By teachers in the building. 

^Teacher Personnel Practices 1950-51, NEA Research BuUeUn 30, p. 7. 
1952. 


February, 
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6. By parents. 

7. By boards of education. 

Regardless of the source of the request it should go to the superintend- 
ent of schools rather than to the board of education. Once the superin- 
tendent has been confronted with a request for transfer, he should 
analyze the problem carefully, seeking answers to the following questions: 

1. Why should the teacher be transferred? 

2. Where should he be assigned? 

3. What are likely to be the outcomes of transfer? 

4. Who desires the transfer? 


Transfers frequently cause deep emotional reactions among teachers. 
This fact should be recognized by school administrators. The basic feel- 
ing of need for securify is ofterr associated with familiar surroundings, 
and even though a situation may not be entirely satisfactory to a teacher, 
any change into the unknown may cause distress far in excess of that 
anticipated by administration. Others look upon transfer as an indication 
that ^eir work has not been entirely satisfactory. Such feelings of in- 
security or of failure, especially if they follow long periods of employ- 
ment in one teaching assignment, cause transfers to be feared by many 
ea ers. A third, and often overlooked, reaction comes from individuals 
who have put great energy into the development of a particular climate 
m the class situation, department, or buUding. The interests of such 
teachers are likely to be so deeply embedded in the development of their 
plans that transfer creates feelings very similar to the feelings of a person 
w 0 o es a business he has built from the ground up consxuned in 
ames. ere are, of course, teachers whose roots never go deep, who 
strong loyalties to any one group or situation, and who are 
qui e w mg to transfer from spot to spot in a school system.® 

n genera , transfers may be grouped under four headings, as follows: 


' transfers cases involving teachers who request transfers for such 

TtrfhTi / ^ 1 , ° unproving transportation problems, (b) personal conflicts 
\yith teachers (c) personal conflicts with principals, and (d) dissatisfac- 
tion wth teaching assignment. i' i' • ^ / 

tra^fers— cases involving (a) sharp changes in enrollment, (b) 
OTganization, (c) changes in building facilites, 

(a) the professional good of the teacher. 
(&) the best interests of children, (c) the improvement of professional 
. „ (d) improvement of community relations. 

4. Pohey Iransfers-in some schools policies have been developed by the school 


fc’dl^Co^ P^Uc .choob of W«t Hart- 
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audiorities, or in a few cases by the staff itself, designed to rotate teachers 
on a regular schedule, permitting no teacher to teach for more than three 
or four years in one assignment or building. 

The most important step to take in solving the problems of transfer of 
teachers is to request the teachers in a school system to develop a clear 
statement of principles and policies which should govern transfers, to 
submit such a statement to the board of education through the superin- 
tendent of schools, and to request the board of education to adopt an 
official, legal statement of policy governing transfers which could be 
successfully administered by the administrative officers of the school sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, many boards of education have never established 
policies governing transfers but have left such matters to the superin- 
tendent of schools. In other situations, the board of education has adopted 
policies governing transfers which have been developed by the chief 
administrative officer without reference to the serious thinking of the 
professional staff. 

School administrators will discover diat administering policies concern- 
ing transfers of teachers will be a much easier task if the policies have 
been developed jointly by the professional staff and by the board of 
education. Furthermore, they will discover that many of the emotional 
problems involved in transfers ^v^^l melt away if teachers themselves have 
been given a large part in tlie development of policies concerning them. 

In West Hartford, Conn,, teacher transfers are made chiefly on a vol- 
untary basis, and the plan has been quite satisfying to teachers. Openings 
are well publici 2 ed, and dates are established for requests for transfers.’ 

Voluntary transfers usually present relatively few problems, but trans- 
fers based upon necessity and professional advisability frequently cause 
difficulties. Transfers should not come as a surprise to a teacher and 
should not be based upon convenience. Before a transfer is made, all the 
facts which are pertinent should be assembled. Information from super- 
visors, principals, otlier teachers, parents, and children should be brought 
to bear upon the problem. The teacher concerned should have a free op- 
portunify to express his preferences and feelings. 

It is fundamental that the policies developed should be mutually un- 
derstood by all members of the professional staff. To ensure this, the staff 
should have a large part in tlieir development The whole structure of 
policies should rest, primarily, upon tiie proposition that transfers arc 
made for the benefit of cliildrcn, secondarily, upon tlic proposition that 
transfers arc to bo made for the best interests of teachers, and, lastly, 
upon tlio desire to effect a more desirable administrative plan. 

* Cornelia Staple*. Tretvtfen in the Ifertford Schools, ^farter*» paper, Unf- 
vmlty of Connecticut, Stom, Conn., Jamiary, 1053. 
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FromotioM 


Teachers are promoted to department heads, to assistant principals, 
and to supervisory positions; assistant principals are promoted to prin- 
cipalships; principals of small schools are promoted to like positions in 
larger schools; and there are many other types of promotions. Since most 
of the employees in the schools are classroom teachers, large numbers of 
the profession have their eyes upon other assignments which can be 
looked upon as promotions. 

Some teachers look foiAvard to assignment as guidance counselors, di- 
rectors of special services, supervisors, principals, and other special agents 
because the salaries for su<di assignments are usually more attractive. 
About one teacher out of four seems to believe that special positions 
which are accompanied by higher salaries should be assigned exclusively 
to those who are already employed in the system. Three teachers out of 
VO sc(^ to feel that the assignments mentioned should go to those per- 
sons who are best qualified without regard to service within the system.* 
ura teachers seem to be more inclined to give outsiders a chance; in 
nc , t 0 number of teachers willing to give outsiders a chance seems to 
0 averse y proportional to the size of the city or community in which 
the schools are located. 


systems have no established policies or 
p ans tor handling promotions when opportunities arise. In 1951 nearly 
. teachers in over 1,500 cities indicated that in their o\vn 
Inme ^ 'vcfo HO cstiblishcd procedures for handling prob- 

tlVfl n ^^°^t of the teachers felt that promotions were han- 

rf'nt basis by the administrator; only 16 per 

nUn promotions were made according to a well-developed 

ti-ils nr submission of credentials, examination of creden* 

nlanninr *^i "fS promotional lists. The existence of any type of real 
fem- in^thnT^^ be directly proportional to the size of the school sys- 
nkins of mm Civics thrcc-fourtlis of tlie schools reported definite 

norted nnv Jt ° ^ 5*000 only 9 per cent re- 

ported any attempt at developing eareful plans. ^ ^ 

sc^d the S'ving preference to teachers who have 

„ on^ 97 "’’f " positions arc Bllcd. In 1943, 

1 “"' '''=P“*‘od that people within the 

2,nsS^nrM n "gilts to positions^ wWch might be 

Frr? P"«intogc was 62, In 1945, 61 per 

Mnt of tlie schools gave insiders and "outsidm” equal chances; in 1931, 
tho percentage dropped to 37. ApparenUy. school autlioriUes have dis- 
DOTmbJ'loi" AdmInWmtion, NEA Bulletin 23, p. 125. 
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played a marked tendency toward promoting teachers in the system to 
better-paying positions.® 

Wiles® believes that one of the more promising methods for building 
staff morale is that of promoting from wittiin the ranks wherever possible. 
Miller and Spalding'^, however, contend that no school system should fill 
all its administrative and supervisory positions from within because such 
practice "produces intellectual sterility.” But they also assert that no 
school should fill all its administrative and supervisory positions from 
without because such practice “frustrates the good people on the staff 
and makes them feel that there is no opportunity to get ahead by staying 
in the system.” 

These facts indicate that there is a great need for establishment of 
clear-cut policies to govern promotions. Such policies should be thor- 
oughly understood by teachers within the system and by those who 
might be considered but who are not in the system. The needed under- 
standing is much more likely to accrue if the professional staff has a largo 
part in the development of the policies. Teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and boards of education should work togedier to de- 
velop principles, policies, and plans of action for granting promotions. 

The selection of persons to fill administrative and supervisory posts 
should be done with great care. Carefully drawn specifications should be 
prepared, candidates should be screened according to the specifications, 
and all professional personnel affected should have an opportunity to 
share in both of these operations. Since nearly 85 per cent of tiie teachers 
in a rather large sample indicated Uiat there were no organized plans of 
procedure for filling such positions, it is evident that there is a great need 
for more constructive leadership toward solving promotional problems. 

Promotions in the public schools usually cany added prestige, in- 
creased salaries, and additional authority. Whenever promotions come 
solely from above, frictions and threats to personalities are likely to dam- 
age the program of the school, interfere with the teacher growth, and rob 
children of the best services of teachers.® 

Theoretically, promotions should go to those who have proved ffiem- 
selves to be best qualified for the promotion. The difBculty arises when 
the question is asked, “Who is to decide upon the qualifications?” The 
best answer, it seems to this writer, is “the whole staff working together.” 
There is no reason wliy members of the professional staff, teachers, prin- 

• Teacher Tersonnel Practices 19S0-S1, p. 50. 

* Kimball Wiles, SupcrxHslon for Better Schools, p. 59, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
Yorlc, 1951. 

’Van Miller and W. B. Spalding, The Public Administration of American Schools, 
p. 337, The World Book Company, New York, 1952. 

'Norton R. Bagley, Promotions In the Publie Schools, unpublished study. School 
o£ Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 1953. 
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cipals, supervisors, and the superintendent should not write the specifica- 
tions for persons to be assigned to positions in the school system, appoint- 
ment to which would constitute a promotion. Similarly, the same group 
could establish criteria by which to judge candidates for promotion. 

In another chapter, the whole question of selection of new teachers 
was discussed. The same procedure should be followed for vacancies 
occurring in the school system which might be desired by teachers \vithin 
the system as professional promotions. 

Termination of Services 

j terminated by resignation, retirement, dismissal, or 

su^ " f^om time to time, wish to resign for several reasons, 


1. To accept posiUons in other schools. 
j. To enter vocaUons other than teaching. 
f To marry and give up teaching as a career. 

•a. to meet emergencies. 

session^ or°M requests to terminate services while school is in 

year. In anv service at the end of a school semester or school 

expected ° situation, and for all causes, teachers should be 

course \ mn notice. What constitutes reasonable notice 

quite a differpn^ reasonable notice may he 

another school syS ^ 

Itilled in an ® teachers motlier and father were 

1,000 mfles away The teach'"*’ '“'’“f “ managed in a slate 

and hastily left for the farm t ■'“•gned the day he received the notice 
Reasonable notice in such a ? his deceased parents. 

If a teacher desires to , short period indeed, 

barring emergencies of tl,! IT™? ““hact with a school district, 

enough in advance to enabl^e f “““ 

disrupting the program of the \ *1°”* ‘^‘^hnct to replace him without 
vary with the oLdftions- thSefS°i!o 
here. The best procedure seems to 

tod^vise policies cooperatively with 

schLif sys?L‘°gatonttL!°ffmUto?'ft„*° f®''' '■'=='8“ hecause a 

his wfll. Some school laws and ^ ‘ea^her against 

possible, but such laws and regulaUontdo nT'"*?"' 7'';' 
of chOdren, teachers, or comm^ties “ “ 

Retirement always follows a long period of service in the pubhc 
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schools. In most situations, the retiring teacher has been in the community 
for many years. In some cases, retirement is mandatory because teachers 
have reached die mandatory age prescribed by law,* in others, teachers 
retire by their own volition. Teachers who have worked with those who 
announce tiieir planned retirement and parents who have worked with 
such teachers, frequently plan some type of public recognition. This is a 
wholesome practice and should be encouraged. In one New England 
city the board of education is planning to reward a teacher who has 
announced his intention to retire in June, 1955, with a sabbatical leave 
at full pay for the entire school year of 1954-1955. This teacher has ren- 
dered excellent service and has scarcely missed a day of school since he 
began working for the district. Such practice, though rare, has much to 
recommend it. 

In any case, the rewards and recognition given retiring teachers should 
be spontaneous and sincere; they should not be practices of established 
policy but should vary with the community*s appreciation of the services 
of the retiring teacher. 

Dismissals should be considered from four points of view: 

1. Dismissal before the contracted term of service has been completed. 

2. Dismissal effective at the end of the contracted term of service. 

3. Refusal to renew a contract after a probationary period of service has been 

completed. 

4. Dismissal of a teacher who has continued contractual service status, or 

tenure. 

Dismissal before the contracted term of service has been completed 
cannot legally occur unless the teacher has violated the terms of the 
contract, unless he has violated the reasonable rules and regulations of 
the board, unless he has violated the laws pertaining to school teachers, 
or unless he has been guilty of unprofessional conduct. In all cases of 
this nature, no attempt should be made to dismiss a teacher unless the 
charges can be proved in court or unless there is sufficient evidence to 
cause the dismissing agents to beb'eve that the charges can be proved in 
court. 

Unfortunately, many teachers have such little knowledge of school law 
that they do not know their o^vn legal rights. As a result, some teachers 
are subjected to inappropriate dismissals without so much as raising an 
objection, Tliis practice has resulted in boards of education becoming 
careless about procedures related to dismissals. A few high lights of the 
legal status of teachers have been presented by the NEA in a recent 
bulletin.* 

• The Legal Status of the Public School Teacher, NEA Research Bulletin 25, p. 2, 
April, ion. 
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1. The courts of the country ha\’e been almost unammous in their 
that teachers are emplc^-ees rather than oScers. 

2. In one state, the courts have held that a board of education may 
a teadier because of union membership (Washington). 

3. Legally, the question of the right of public emploj’ees to strike is un^ttkd 
in some states, and is contrary’ to law in others. 

4. The right to bargain colleclively with boards of education regarding salanes 
and worldng conditions has not been fixed law or settled by the courts. 

o. If a contract is created by legislative enactment, tihat contract cannot bs 
impaired. 

6. Most teachers’ contacts are nnaateral, that is, binding opon the board li 
education, but not upon tbe teacher except regarding impmfessional con- 
duct or gross violation of law or board ot education rules. 

7. In the absence of stale legislaBon, a local school board imdonbledly has 

e pmver to adopt regulations to gorem its personnel prorided surb 
rCjj tions are not contrary to law or to accepted public policy as df* 
termined by tbe courts. 

mgulations of a board of education, whether appearing in 
prin arm or merely recorded in the minutes, are a part of all teacbro’ 
contacts. ^ 

Insultm^ the tacher at a school activity, in the presence of the school tx 

M premises is a misdemeanor in at least ten states. Fines 
run trom S2 to $7,000. 

11 ^ garnishment proceedings. 

is Ixachers relation to his pupils is in toco pnrenla-, that 

13 Corooral n ^ ^ ^ scLoob tbe teacher stands in place of parents. 

14. M states forbid cruelty to childieu. 

P'Taa is reserved to the board of 

17 ± and efficienlly 

is' to teach certain subjects. 

for physical educaliL'rf^il^ 

21. Teachers havu legal 

22. In some states. teachS are re^rf^'’!“*“’'.P"^; r 

growth at periodic intervals. toadenoe of professicnrl 

S' to dismissal in aH states. 

-4. Ignorance of the law excuses no oie. 

“Deeming tbe laws of the state 
wbtdl aff^ bun t^a teaser .Mar,- groups of , Webers have established 
senunars for local study of school laws. This is a profitable aetirity. .More 
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teachers should be encouraged to take courses in school law at colleges 
and universities. Many teachers believe they have contracts with boards 
of education when in reality they have none. 

It is the responsibility of die superintendent of schools to see diat 
teachers are legally employed, but teachers themselves should under- 
stand what constitutes legal employment They should know the legal 
limitations placed upon boards of education and teachers concerning 
dismissals. Generally speaking, a teacher’s employment is not legal unless 
the minutes of the board of education show that ( 1 ) the motion to employ 
included the name of the teacher, (2) the motion to employ included the 
salary to be paid the teacher, (3) the motion to employ included die 
length of term of service, (4) the motion to employ included the assign- 
ment of the teacher, ( 5 ) the motion to employ was passed by a roll-call 
vote, (6) the motion to employ authorized the president, secretary, 
superintendent, or other officer or officers of the board to sign a contract 
in the name of the board of education. 

Actually a piece of paper signed by proper officers is not a contract 
unless the minutes of Ae board of education conform to the laws of the 
state governing teachers’ contracts. What appears in the minutes of the 
board is crucial in the judgment of the courts. 

If a teacher has been legally employed, he cannot be dismissed while 
the contract is in force unless he has violated the terms of the contract, 
which include the rules and regulations of the board and the laws of the 
state regarding teachers. If a teacher is accused of violating a contract, 
the reasonable rules of the board, or the laws of the state, he should be 
notified well in advance of dismissal so that he can seek counsel to pro- 
tect himself should he desire to contest the action of the board. Teachers 
have tile same rights as other citizens in the courts. 

Dismissals at tiie end of a contracted period of service are different 
matters. Unless a teacher has tenure or unless the laws provide otherwise, 
no board of education is required by law to issue a teacher a second 
contract. In some states, unless a teacher is notified by some date specified 
in tiie state law that a new contract is not to be issued, the board is re- 
quired to issue a second contract In Connecticut, for example, unless a 
teacher is notified by March 1 that she is not to be employed for the 
following year, the board is obligated to issue a new contract to the 
teacher. 

Essentially, this law requires a board of education to give a teacher 
approximately three months’ notice before dismissal effective at the end 
of the contracted period. Usually, where tenure laws are not in effect, 
boards of education arc not required to give reasons for such dismissals, 
and teachers have no recourse at law. 

In some slates, boards of education are permitted to issue contracts to 
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4. What is the practice concerning promotions in your school? Evaluate. 

5. Investigate the problem of dismissals in your school. What have been 
the practices? 

6. What are the essential elements of the school laws in your state govern- 
ing employment and dismissals of teachers? 

7. How valid is your contract with the school district? Check the facts. 

8. Do teachers in your school understand the school laws of the state? If 
your answer is “yes,” how did they acquire their understanding? If “no,” what 
do you propose to do about it? 
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CHAPTER 11 Leaves of Absence 


Practical school administrators, when asked to indicate the characteristics 
of a successful teacher, inevitably assert that the personality of the 
teacher is crucial. Moreover, placement officers, parents, board members, 
and children agree with this assertion. Since there is such universal agree- 
ment about the importance of teacher personality, everything possible 
should be done to encourage teachers to maintain and to improve their 
personalities. 

It is not easy to define personality, nor is it easy to segregate the factors 
which contribute to it, but we do know that persons whose energy output 
is low and whose physical health is poor are not likely to exhibit ^at 
sort of behavior which is recognized by associates as wholesome. Thus 
priority should be given to practical plans for maintaining and improving 
the health of teachers. While a healthy and wholesome personality can 
doubtless exist for a time in an unsound body, in the long run it cannot. 
Physical fitness forms the groundwork for healthy mental life and for 
wholesome personality. It is conducive to mental alertness, optimism, 
eagerness, curiosity, enthusiasm, and the ability to recognize humorous 
aspects of difficult situations. Physical vitality engenders a desirable 
posture, smiling, neatness, a sense of humor, and patience. 

Just as the physical welfare of the teacher is essential to wholesome 
personality, intellectual curiosity is likewise an important factor. Teachers 
who know how to make inquiry, who know how to use the results of 
inquiry in solving problems, and who know how to evaluate the results 
of inquiry are the teachers who are usually characterized by such words 
as discerning, discriminating, sagacious, original, and creative. 

A third aspect of personality is emotional in nature. Teachers who are 
enthusiastic, optimistic, cheerful, hopeful, joyous, happy, lighthearted, 
forceful, courageous, even-tempered, and calm under pressure are 
recognized by children and adults alike as possessing desirable personal- 
ities. Laymen, educators, and clinical psychologists agree that the physical 
qualities of the teacher, the intellectual qualities of the teacher, and the 
192 
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emotional qualities of the teacher are the most important aspects of his 
personality. 

Since personality of the teacher is of crucial importance, &e plans for 
granting leaves of absence to teachers should promote health of teachers, 
intellectual development of teachers, and emotional well-being of teachers. 
Plans should include leaves for the purpose of recovering from illness, 
accident, disease, and injury; they should include leaves for the purpose 
of guaranteeing teachers needed rest and relaxation following serious 
emotional disturbances; and they should provide leaves designed to aid 
teachers in their own self-improvement of an intellectual nature. 

A teacher who is forced to meet his classes when he is ill may do serious 
damage to the children in his classes. A teacher bereaved by the loss of a 
dear friend or a parent is in no state of mental health to be encouraged 
to be in a classroom. The program for granting leaves should relieve 
teachers from the anxiety and worry about loss of pay when ill and when 
emotionally depressed. 

Undoubtedly the most importantreason for teacher absence is personal 
illness of the teacher. But there are other important reasons for absence, 
such as death in the family, illness in the family, important events of 
family living, and maternity. Similarly, there are professional reasons 
for absences of teachers. Teachers are asked to attend meetings, to par- 
ticipate in professional organizational work, and to perform important 
civic duties. In fact, a desirable program for granting leaves of absence 
would include the following; 

1. Short leaves of absence for personal illness or injury. 

2. Short leaves of absence for personal reasons other than illness or injury, 
including 

a. Leaves because of death or critical illness of members of the teachers 
immediate family. 

b. Leaves to attend weddings of siblings or children of the teacher. 

c. Leaves to enable the teacher to change local residence. 

d. Leaves because of other personal emergencies. 

3. Maternity leaves. 

4. Short leaves of absence for professional reasons. 

a. To attend educational meetings. 

b. To visit other schools. 

c. To take part as speakers on programs. 

d. To serve the profession through its organizations. 

e. To perform civic duties such as jury service, voting, ans\vering court 
summons. 

/. To perform special professional assignments. 

5. Extended leaves of absence for professional growth. 

a. Study. 

b, Ilesearch. 
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c. Travel. 

d. Exchange. 

e. Rest, relaxation, recovery of health. 

6. Military leave and leave to serve the country. 
a. Armed forces. 

h. Civilian defense. 

c. Federal service other than military. 

7. Extended or short leaves of absence, \vithout pay, for a variety of purposes 
approved by the local school authority. 

Nearly every school system has made some provisions for sick leave for 
personal illness or injury although the practices vary considerably 
throughout the country. In a few schools such leave is granted, but the 
teacher suffers loss in salary. Fortunately this is a vanishing practice. In 
1942 only 7 per cent of the schools granted sick leave witliout pay, while 
93 per cent granted sick leave with some pay.* In 1945 about 58 per cent 
of the schools provided 10 days of sick leave cumulative over a period of 
years up to 30 days, 9 per cent had such programs cumulative up to 60 
days, 6 per cent had such programs cumulative up to 90 days, and 26 per 
cent provided sick leave with pay without the cumulative feature. Only 
1 per cent indicated other plans.* 

Practically all groups of people concerned with the problem of sick 
leave agree that teachers should have the benefits of sick leave with full 
pay. Teachers, principals, superintendents, and parents are in full agree- 
ment that such leaves should be granted. The only noticeable objection to 
sick leave with full pay comes from those who are disturbed over the 
cost. A secondary objection comes from school people and parents and is 
concerned with the quality of work done by those who replace teachers 
on leave. There is a rather general feeling that when a teacher is absent 
and his work is being handled by a subsUtute, the children suffer. Practi- 
cal administrators usually admit that substitute-teacher service is not 
comparable in quality to the service of regularly employed teachers. 

On the cost aspect of the problem, the figures of 1946-1947 indicate 
that cumulative sick-leave policies cost from $28 to $46 per employee per 
year depending upon the wages paid the substitutes. In that year sick- 
leave plans cost about 1 per cent of the total amount spent for salaries. 
It has been estimated that a very broad and extensive program of sick 
leave would cost no more than 2 per cent of the total amount spent for 
salaries.* 

' Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Conditions in Service. NEA Research 
Bulletin 20, May, 1942. 

*The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration, NEA Research Bulletin -w, 

’ TcocfiCT Leaves of Absence, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers Discussion 
PampUrt 7, p. 1, Washington, September. 1948. 
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The quality of work done by substitute teachers is an entirely different 
problem. It is unfortunate that diere is veiy little evidence of a scientific 
nature upon the effects of sick-leave policies upon the children in the 
schools. One of the most needed contributions to the field of school ad- 
ministration is that of conducting appropriate research within school 
systems for the purpose of discovering the effects of sick-leave policies 
upon learners. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council reported that some schools 
have sick-leave policies which provide for full pay to any teacher who is 
absent because of illness without any time limits whatsoever. It was the 
opinion of the inquirers that a teacher needs money most when he is ill 
and that it promotes good mental health to establish such a policy.* 

In other schools the same inquirers found policies providing sick leave 
of 10 days annually, cumulative to 90 days, at which time tibe 90 days 
could be combined with 6 months sabbatical leave at full pay, provided 
the teacher traveled or took sixteen semester hours of graduate credit. 

The best sick-leave program would provide that a teacher when absent 
because of illness or personal disability would suffer no loss in salary 
whatsoever. But in actual practice, sick-leave programs vary from no 
leave with pay to unlimited sick leave with pay. Between these two 
extremes are found several plans, as follows: 

1. Sick leave with full salary for not more than a specified number of days per 
year; in many cases unused days may be accumulated from year to year. 

2. Sick leave with part salary; in some cases the teacher receives the difference 
bet^veen his salary and ^e salary of the substitute; in others the teacher 
receives a fixed percentage of his salary. 

3. Sick leave >vith full salary for a specified period, plus a fixed number of 
days at part salary. 

4. Sick leave proportional in length to the years of service of a teacher, e.g., 

5 days for the first year, 10 for the second, 15 for the third, etc., up to as 
high as 30 years when leave would amount to 150 days. 

5. Sick leave at full or part salary for an indefinite number of days, the num- 
ber depending upon the merits of each individual case. 

6. Sick leave uith full salary for an indefinite number of days, provided the 
total does not exceed a fixed number for the entire staff, 

7. Sick leave wthout pay for the first 5 days and unlimited sick leave there- 
after.* 

Kuhlmann* studied the absences of over 10,000 teachers and found 
that if teachers were granted sick leave with full pay for 10 days per 
year, 97 per cent of tlic teachers would be fully covered. He also found 

* The School Staff, p. S, ^^£■tropolitan School Study Council, Nc^v York, 

* A most undwirablc practice. 

T. K'ulilmann, Teacher Ahrcnce and Leave Hcffilatlons, Teachers College 
Contribution to Education 504, Columbia Univenity, ^’c^v York, 1&33. 
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that only 68 per cent of the actual days of absence would be covered. 
Thus it appears that a sick-leave plan providing full pay for 10 days per 
year would solve the sick-leave problem for nearly all teachers, but that 
a few teachers who suffered from long illnesses would not be adequately 
protected. It is apparent tliat a plan providing for only 10 dal’s of 
absence witli full pay would not be adequate. 

Hartford, Conn., has a leave policy, including sick leave, which gives 
teadiers 15 days of leave with full pay each year witli unused days ac- 
cumulating up to a total of 90 days.’ Tlic policy is as follow’s; 

All employees under regular oppointment by the board of education shall 
be entitled to allowance of full salary not to exceed in tlie aggregate 15 days 
for each scliool year during wliidi the tmaployeo is in active service if his work 
is 10 months, or the school year, and 18 days if his work year is 12 months, 
cumulalivo in both cases to the mflyim u m of 90 days for absence due to any 
of the follou^ng causes: 

a. Personal illness. 

b. Serious illness or deatli of wife, husband, father, mother, son, daughter, 
grandfather, grandmother, grandduldrcn, fathcr-inOaw’, mother-in-law, 
sister, broUier, sister-in-law, brother-in-law, uncle, aunt, or children related 
by blood or marriage, or member of his household, not to axceed 5 days on 
any one occasion; holy days not to e-xoced S days in any one year; and 
quarantine. 

In 1952 tlio SpringBeld, Mass., sdrools adopted n new* policy with 
respect to sick leave. Automatic leave is granted for disability and/or 
emergency according to the following schedule: 

1. Employees engaged on a bads of 52 weeks a year, 12 working days. 

2. Employees engaged on a basis of 48 weeks a year, 11 working days. 

3. Employees engaged on a basis of 40 to 44 weeks a year, 10 working days. 

Unused leavo may accumulate automaUcnlly to an addiUonal 12, 11, or 10 

days extending tiic leave to 24. 22. or 20 working days for Uie respecU\-e 
group in any one scliool year. Holiday's are not counted in computing leave. 

Substitute teachers employed on a weekly basis and temporary’ ciwl ser\ace 
employees employed on a long time basis may be granted sick lea\'e on the 
basis of one day of leave for e.ich twenty days of serN-ico. 

Upon the recoinmcndaUon of Ure superintendent, tlie School Committee 
(Board of Education) may extend the total leavo of absence without loss of 
. wwlang days in any one year. As a general rule 

eligibility’ for such extended leave will depend upon the length of ser\ice and 
the previous attendance record of the employee. In tire case of twenty or more 
years of scr\icc. tire superintendent may extend sick leavo by 20 days. 

For the purposes of tlicsc regulations, “emergency’" may be interpreted to 
include such cases as home exigencies, quarantine by order of the Health De- 
partment, serious illness of a member of tlie employee's immediate family rc- 
‘ Personnel policies. Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
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quiring the personal care of that member by the employee, or family bereave- 
ment. 

A statement of circumstances shall be submitted by the employee, endorsed 
by the principal or other supervisory officer and forwarded to the central 
office for consideration by the committee on disability and emergency leave. 

Absences of five days or more because of disability must be certified by a 
physician.* 

State legislation that makes sick leave widi pay mandatory and pro- 
vides financial assistance to make it possible is beginning to appear.® 
In 1947, for example, the legislature of the state of Illinois enacted the 
following into law: 

The school boards of all school districts including special charter districts 
shall grant their full-time teachers and other employees sick leave provisions 
not less in amount than five days at full pay during the school term in each 
school year. If any such teacher or employee does not use the full amount of 
annual leave thus allowed, the unused amount shall accumulate to a minimum 
available leave of fifteen days at full pay, including the leave of the current 
year. In addition, any such teacher or employee shall be granted thereafter at 
half pay the same number of days of sick leave during the school term in any 
school year and the same niunber of accumulated days as are allowed at full 
pay. Sick leave shall be interpreted to mean personal illness, quarantine at 
home, or serious illness or death in the imme^ate family or household. The 
school board may require a physician’s certificate, or if the treatment is by 
prayer or spiritual means, that of a spiritual advisor or practitioner of such 
persons’s faith, as a basis for pay during leave after an absence of three days 
for personal illness, or as it may deem necessary in other cases.” 

There are tiiree basic approaches to tiie sick-leave problem. The first 
and most commonly used approach is that of providing a fixed number 
of days of absence with full pay with the privilege of accumulating 
unused days up to a limit set by the board of education. The second 
approach is to give full pay to teachers absent because of illness provided 
the number of days of absence for ali teachers does not exceed a specified 
number of days per year. This plan provides for some deduction from 
the teacher’s pay at Ae time of absence, the amount to be refunded in 
full if tlie specified average for the entire staff is not exceeded. A third 
approach to the problem is presented here because it seems to have the 
following advantages: 

* Pmonncl Pol/cfca Coccmfng ihc Selection, Conditions of Service, and Salaries of 
the Instructional Staff of the Springfield Public Schools, SpringGeld, Mass., Septem- 
ber, 1952, 

*Tcac/i<?rj end the Public Schools, NEA Rcsearclj Dullctin 27, No. 4, p. 159, 
December, 19-10. 

“Illinois School Code, Art. 22, Sec. 6, Sid: Leave Added by Approval of IIB 424 
and Approved August 7, 1947. 
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1. It provides xmlimited sick leave with full pay for all teachers. 

2. It has a fixed cost to the board of education. 

3. It eliminates Nvithholdings from the pay of teachers. 

4. It is based upon the experience in the school system, actuarially sound. 

Proposal for Unlimited Sick Leave wmi a Fixed Cost 

Steps to be taken: 

1. Determine the average number of days of absence per teacher due to 
reasons included in the sick-leave policy for the 4- or 5-year period jiist 
passed. (This average is called A in the formula which follows.) 

2. Determine the per diem wage to be paid during the current year for sub- 
stitute-teacher service (called D in formula). 

3. Determine the number of teachers in the school system (called N in 
formula) . 

4. For the purpose of meeting the cost of the sick-leave policy, appropriate 
annual amounts equal to the product of A, D, and N and the decimal 1.2. 

Example: A s 6 
D = 10 
N= 100 

Appropriation = 1.2(6 X 10 X 100) = $7,200 

5. Adopt the follo%ving policies: 

0 . The board of education has appropriated the sum of $ 

cover the cost of granting leaves to teachers for the following causes: 
(Here list the causes.) 

b. No teacher shall suffer any loss of salary because of absence for any 
cause stated in 5a unless the amount of money spent by the board o 
education to employ substitutes to replace teachers absent due to causes 
in 5o exceeds the appropriation appearing in 5a. 

c. If the amount spent by the board to employ substitutes to teach for 
teachers who are absent for causes stated in 5o exceeds the amount 
appropriated, the excess shall be deducted from the last salary checks 
of the teachers for the year in which the excess occurred. The deduc- 
tion shall be die product of die excess times the fraction whose numera- 
tor is the number of days of absence of the individual teacher for causes 
stated in 5a and whose denominator is the sum of all days of such 
absence by all members of the professional staff. 

d. If the amoimt of money spent for employment of substitute teachers is 
less than the amount appropriated, the difference shall be added to the 
appropriation for the following year or shall be used to provide funds 
for other types of leave. 

e. Should a teacher who had been absent for causes stated in 5a resign to 

take effect before the end of the school year, the board of education 
reserves the right to deduct a sum equal to the product of the number 
of days taught during the school year and cents. 
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f. Should a teacher be dismissed prior to the close of the school year by 
the board of education for violation of the laws of the state or for viola- 
tion of the reasonable rules of the board of education, the board reserves 
the right to deduct the full amount of money paid to teachers who sub- 
stituted for such a teacher during absence for causes stated in 5a. 

g. Teachers, principals, supervisors, and all certified personnel are invited 
to develop a cooperative plan for assuming, wherever reasonable, the 
duties of teachers absent for causes stated in 5a during the first day of 
such absence. By cooperatively developing such a plan, the amount of 
money spent will be reduced, and the effectiveness of the whole plan 
for granting unlimited leave will be improved. 

Example A; 

Number of teachers, 130; substitute rate, $10 per day; average salary of 

teachers, $3,500. 

1. Average number of days of absence per teacher because of personal illness 
or injury for S-year period = 4.6 days. 

2. Appropriation = 1.2 (4.6 X $10 x 130) = $7,176. (This is equal to about 
1.5 per cent of total salaries.) 

8. Teachers were absent for personal illness or injury as folJorv's: 


Days absent per 
teacher 

Number of teachers 

Product total 

0 1 

13 

0 

1 

23 

23 

2 

24 

48 

3 

20 


4 

10 


6 

10 

50 

Q 

7 

42 

7 

6 

42 

8 

5 

40 

9 

0 

1 0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

1 

! 11 

12 

2 

! 24 

13 

1 

1 13 

14 

1 

14 

15 

2 

30 

20 

1 

20 

30 

1 

30 

CO 

2 

120 

90 

0 

0 

100 

1 

100 

Total 

130 

707 
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4. Amount spent for employment of substitute teachers was $6,600. (Teachers 
assumed duties of fellow teachers to account for 47 days of absence of 
teachers.) 

5. The amount appropriated ^ceeded the amount spent by $576, so no de* 
ducUons were made even for the teacher who was absent 100 days. Hence, 
$576 was free to be added to the appropriation the following year. 

Example B: 

A few years later— the same school system. The substitute-teacher salary has 
risen to $12 per day instead of $10, and there are now 141 teachers. The 
average days of absence per teacher is now 4.7 rather than 4.6; hence, the 
appropriation is 1.2 (4.7 X $12 X 141) = $9,542. 

Salaries increased from an average of $3,500 to an average of $3,600; 
hence, the appropriation for sick leave now represents 1.3 per cent of all 
salaries. 

Adding $576 from the previous years, the total becomes $10,118. 

An epidemic of influenza caused a slight increase in absence. The total 
number of days of absence was as follows; 


Days absent per 
teacher 

Number of teachers 

Product total 

0 

16 

0 

1 

15 

15 

2 

25 

1 50 

3 

17 

61 

4 

15 

60 

6 

1 15 

75 

6 

3 

18 

7 

8 

56 

8 

5 

40 

9 

3 

27 

10 

6 

60 

15 

6 

75 

20 

2 

40 

30 

6 

180 

60 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

120 

1 

120 

Total 

141 

867 


The amount spent for substitute teachers in this year was $10,140. (Teachers 
had found it possible to take classes of co-workers to the extent of 22 days.) 

In this case the amount spent exceeded the amount appropriated by $22. 
Each day of absence therefore meant a deducUon of 1/867 X $22 or 2^ 
cents. 

Thus teachers who had been absent 1 day would have the sum of 3 cents 
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deducted from their last checks. Others would have the following amounts 
deducted from their last checks: 


fs absent 

Deduction 

0 

$0.00 

1 

0.03 

2 

0.05 

3 

0.08 

4 

0.10 

5 

0.13 

6 

0.15 

7 

0.18 

8 

0.20 

9 

0.23 

10 

0.25 

15 

0.38 

20 

0.50 

30 

0.75 

120 

3.00 


The advantage of the plan proposed is that the board of education 
could be certain of the amount to be expended for employment of 
substitute teachers. Except when seriously abnormal conditions prevail, 
teachers would never be likely to be required to suffer significant deduc- 
tions, and after a period of fortunate years the accumulated savings 
would more than take care of such emergencies. Hence, with careful 
study and planning, teachers could within a few years be guaranteed 
unlimited sick leave without fear of loss in wages, while the board of 
education would be guaranteed against exceeding its budgeted amount 
for giving such leave, 

Furdiermore, if this plan were inaugurated, teachers would be very 
likely to work out cooperative plans for taking over some of the classes 
of some teachers for the first day or two, thereby reducing the cost to the 
school system and giving administrators more time to locate replacement 
teachers. 

It is possible that teachers could protect themselves against emergen- 
cies which might require assessments at the end of the year by having a 
teacher welfare fund as was the case among the teachers in School 
District 99, Cicero, lU.^' In that district each union member contributed 
annually at the rate of $3 per year to a teacher welfare fund. This fund, as 
it accumulated, was used to pay teachers a small daily sum if they were 
absent for personal illness or injury. The usual amount was about $2 per 
day although it varied from year to year. If such a system had been in 
effect in the case described above, no teacher would have lost any 
income because of absence for illness or injury; in fact each teacliers 

“ A policy developed by the tcacbcrs* union, afEllalcd with the AFT, 
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income would have been augmented. Furthermore, teachers could pur- 
chase small accident and health policies which would reimburse them in 
such amounts as to take care of doctor bills, hospital expenses, and as- 
sessments. With the third plan in operation, with hospital insurance such 
as Blue Cross, with health insurance, and with accident insurance, a 
teacher could feel secure; he would know that his income would not 
suffer by reason of illness or accident. 

Short Leaves for Personal Reasons Other Than Illness or Injury 
AH the following types of short leaves can easily be lumped under diis 
heading. 

1. Short leaves because of illness or death of members of the immediate 
family. 

2. Leaves to attend weddings or wedding anniversaries of members of the 
immediate family. 

3. Leaves to move from one residence to another. 

4. Short leaves for other emergencies, but not sick leave. 

Leaves for the purposes listed above are not likely to occur very often; 
hence they do not present the financial problem which characterizes 
leaves for personal illness or in|ury. However, the granting of such leaves 
is chiefly concerned with mental health of teachers and is of great im- 
portance to the staff. 

The only major difficulty to overcome in granting short leaves of 
absence for personal reasons other than personal illness or injury is that 
of defining accurately what is to be included in such a program. A safe 
definition of what can be included imder this type of leave might be 
stated as follows: 

Leaves of absence for personal reasons other than personal illness or injury 
shall be those leaves granted because of the critical illness or death of mother, 
father, sister, brother, husband, wife, or children; leaves granted for the pur- 
pose of attending weddings of brothers, sisters, or children; leaves granted to 
enable the teacher to move from one residence to another; and short emer- 
gency leaves for personal reasons approved by the superintendent of schools. 
(Other reasons could be included of course.) 

Probably this of leave should be granted in quite a different 
manner from any of the three plans presented for sick leave. Since the 
conditions are so variable, it is suggested that when a teacher is first em- 
ployed, he should be informed that the board has granted the teacher 
the right to leaves of absence for the purposes stated above in a blanket 
amount to last for the entire period of service in the schools. It is sug- 
gested that such blanket amount be limited to thirty days. (Tho number 
should be based upon past experience.) 
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Maternity Leave 

Maternity leave has become a distinct need. Since many boards of 
education are discovering that married women make superior teachers 
and since the profession has been greatly benefited by removal of the 
notion that spinsterhood is die price of staying in the profession, an 
adequate plan for granting leaves of absence must make provision for 
maternity leaves. 

While it is considered to be highly advantageous to the profession and 
to children to employ married women, it is equally true that married 
women with children riiould not neglect dieir own offspring in order to 
teach school. It would be contrary to public policy to adopt a maternity- 
leave plan which would encourage modiers to let others rear their children 
in die early years of child development It is recommended that the 
following policy be adopted: 

Maternity leave without pay shall he granted to any married woman who 
has served the school district for not less than 1 year, provided that such 
leave shall be requested within the first 90 days of pregnancy and provided 
further that such maternity leave shall be for not less than 2 years, except that 
if the child (or children) should die within the period of such leave, the board 
may, upon request of the teacher, shorten the period of maternity leave. It 
shall be the policy of the board under all situations to terminate maternity 
leave on the first day of the semester following the 2-year minimum period. 
The teacher may count the days in which she is confined in maternity ward, 
not to exceed 10 days, as personal illness and shall be paid upon her return 
to service in the schools for such days. The teacher on maternity leave shall 
notify the school authorities in ^vrit^ng concerning her desire to be reinstated 
at the end of the maternity-leave period or forfeit her rights to reinstatement. 

A teacher on materm'ty leave shall be entitled to salary increments which may 
have been granted during the period she was on leave. 

Short Leaves of Absence for Professional Reasons 

Leaves of absence for short periods to attend meetings, to visit schools, 
and to observe other teachers can be classified as short leaves for profes- 
sional purposes. Such leaves should include 

1. Short leaves to attend educational meetings. 

2. Short leaves to visit other schools. 

3. Short leaves to participate on programs %Wthin the community or oulsido 
of it. 

4. Short leaves as a result of being officers in professional organizations or on 
committees of a professional nature. 

5. Short leaves to perform special assignments made by the administrative 
officers. 
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6. Other short leaves which, in the opinion of the board of education and the 
professional staff, are for the best interest of the sdiools. 

Since no one can foretell the future activities of a teacher, it is difficult 
to set a fixed number of days for short professional leaves. The following 
policy or some modifications of it would be appropriate: 

Short leaves of absence with full salary for professional purposes shall be 
granted teachers as follows: Each teacher shall be granted 3 days per year 
with full pay to attend educational meetings, to visit other schools, to partici- 
pate as program spealcers, to serve as officers of state or national organizabons, 
to perform special assignments made by administrative officers, to parbdpate 
in other activities approved by the board and the staff, provided that 1 unused 
day per year can be accumulated to a total of 15 days. 

Example: 

A teacher who served the district for 15 years could use 2 days each year 
and in his sixteenth year have a total of 15 days for such leave. 

Extended Leaoes with Some Pay for Professional Reasons 

One of the greatest needs in pubUc schools is that of extended leaves 
to enable the teachers to pursue advanced degrees, to do graduate work 
beyond the master’s degree, to earn bachelor’s degrees, to travel, and to 
participate in other types of professional work which are likely to im- 
prove the teachers in service. 

The chief objection to granting such leaves is that boards of education 
cannot be convinced tbat the school district can afford to pay the bill* 
Boards object to sabbatical leave” because it costs too much. 

Yet wherever schools have granted extended leaves with pay for profes- 
sional reasons, principals, superintendents, teachers, parents, and boards 
of educaUon agree that the effects are wholly good in terms of improved 
services.** If such leaves were granted \vithout any pay, the same people 
felt they were of little value to the schools or to the teachers. 

A cooperative plan is submitted here which, if followed, would enable 
boards of education to grant extended leaves of absence at half salar>’ 
or more for one full year at little or no cost to the board of education 
and with a very low cost to teachers. As boards discovered the v'alue 
whidi such leaves have for the schools, they would probably improv'C the 
plan so that the board would pay an even larger per cent of the salary o 
teachers on leave. 

It should he emphasized that a program for granting extended 
of absence should be predicated upon submission of a w'ell-developed 
plan for the use of time whfle on leave and that before such a leave is 

•*0. A. Weber, Techniques Employed fn a Selected Croup of Secondary Sch^}^ 
of the North Central Association for Educating Teachers in Service. Doctoral DU- 
sertatioa, p. 216, Northwestern University, E\-anston, IH, 1&43. 
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granted, the plan should be approved by those granting the leave. A 
highly recommended procedure is to request the teachers themselves to 
elect a committee to evaluate all requests for extended leaves of absence 
and to allow only those leaves which have been recommended by the 
teacher committee.^® It might be even better to form a committee con- 
sisting of the superintendent of schools, a principal elected by the prin- 
cipals, three teachers elected by the teachers, a school-board member, 
and a person to be designated by the applicant to evaluate the request. 
No leave should be granted unless it can be clearly shown that the 
teacher requesting the leave has thought seriously enough about his 
projected activities to formulate a well-defined plan. 

Extended Leaves with Pay for Professional Purposes 
Extended leaves with half pay for professional purposes should include; 

1. Those for study and research leading to an advanced degree. 

2. Those for study and research not leading to an advanced degree but ap- 
proved by the committee. 

3. Those for educational travel or work experience approved by the com- 
mittee prior to taking such leave. 

4. Extended leave for rest, relaxation, and recovery of health or other reasons 
approved by the committee. 

Such leaves should be granted for periods of not less than 1 semester 
nor for more than 1 year. They should be granted only to teachers who 
have served the school district for a period of 7 years or more. 

If a teacher whose annual salary is $4,000 is granted leave for 1 semes- 
ter at half pay and a replacement is employed for the same period at a 
salary of $1,200, the total cost to the district would be $200, not $2,000. 

If half this cost were borne by the teacher, the net cost to the board for 
one-half year of leave at half pay would be only $100. 

It is recommended that boards of education adopt the following policy 
for granting extended leaves with pay for purposes of professional 
growth; 

1. All newly employed teachers shall be notified in writing (preferably stated 
in the contract) that 1 per cent of each regular pay check will be deducted 
from the salary of the teacher and held in escrow by the board of educa- 
tion for the purpose of providing extended leaves of absence to the teacher 
for the purpose of professional growth. 

2. All teachers \vithin the system at the time of adoption of this policy may 
elect, by making a request in \vTiting, to receive the benefits of Uie extend- 
ed-lcavc policy, and if they so elect, the board shall immediately thereafter 
deduct from each salary check of any such teacher 1 per cent of each 
salary check Issued tljcreafter. A teacher in service at the time of the adop- 

” This Is done In Springfield, hf ass. 
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tion of this policy may, by paying to the board an amount equal to 1 per 
cent of each annual salary for any number of years of passed service in the 
district up to a limit of 7 years, choose to begin his period of credit as of 
the date selected by such teacher. 

3. Whenever the total amount of the accumulated deductions for a given 
teacher shall be equal to or greater than 7 per cent of his annual salary, 
said teacher shall be eligible for extended leave for a period of 1 year at 
So per cent of his annual salary at the time of eligibility. 

4. Not more than 10 per cent of the total teaching staff who are covered by 
extended-leave benefits shall be granted extended leave in any one year. 
\Vhenever more than 10 per cent of such teachers request leave, preference 
wll be given to those who have the longest service in the school district. 

5. When a teacher is eligible for an extended leave he must either 

a. Request a leave under this policy, or 

b. Request a full refund of all accumulated deductions. 

c. If a teacher fails to malce a request for leave and fails to request the full 
refund within a year of eligibility, the board shall refund the accumu- 
lated amount to the credit of the teacher and start over as before. 

d. If a leave is not granted, the total amount withheld from salaries or paid 
to the board shall be refunded to the teacher immediately. 

o. Any teacher who resigns, who is dismissed, who reb’res, or who other^v^se 
separates himself from the district shall be entiUed to full refund of all such 
acwmulated deductions held in esc^o^v by the board. 

7. The salary of the substitute teacher shall be the salary for a beginning 
as provided in the salary schedule, 
enever a teacher makes a request for leave, the request shall 
fl. Contain a detaUed plan for said leave. 
b. Contain a statement of purpose or goal of leave. 

C. Contain a statement of benefits he hopes to get. 

ontain a statement cf benefits likely to accrue to the school. 

ExAxrpLE As 

Miss Jones was employed in 1950 at an annual salary of $2,600, which was 
e immmum provided by the schedule. She served for nine years, and 

her salaries and deducUons are as follovvs: 


Year 

Salary 

1 % deduction 

Accumulation 

Ist—lOSO 
2d— 1951 
3d— 1952 
4th— 1053 
5th— 1954 
6th— 1955 
7th— 1950 
8th— 1057 
8th— 1058 

$2,600 

2,800 

3.000 
3,200 
3,400 
3,600 
3,800 

4.000 
4,000 

$26 

28 

30 

32 , 

34 

36 

38 

40 

40 

$ 26 

64 

84 

116 

150 

186 

224 

264 

301 
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During the ninth year the accumulated deductions totaled more than 7 per 
cent of $4,000 ($280); hence during her ninth year Miss Jones applied for a 
leave of 1 year with 50 per cent salary, or $2,000 for the year. 

The board granted the leave and employed a substitute at a salary of $2,600 
for the year. Cost to school district, $296. 

The salary of the teacher on leave would be $200 per month for 10 months. 
Such a salary would enable Miss Jones to complete a masters degree or com- 
plete a year of residence required for a doctorate. 

(In view of the fact that the trend in certification is to require teachers, 
during their first ten years of service, to secure advanced degrees or their 
equivalents, for permanent certification and even tenure rights, this plan meets 
a developing need.) 

Example B: 

Henry James began teaching in 1950 and elected in 1953 to receive the 
benefits of the plan for extended leave of absence. His beginning salary was 
$2,400 in 1950. In 1951 he received $2,700, in 1952 he received $2,900, and 
in 1953 he was receiving $3,100. He was, therefore, required to deposit the 
sum of $24 plus $27 plus $29 plus $31, or $111, with the board of educa- 
tion. Hence we have the following: 


Payment of back accumulations $111 


Year 

Salary 

1 % deductions 

Accumulation 

1954 

$3,300 

$33 

$144 

1955 

3,600 

35 

179 

1956 

3,600 

36 

215 

1957 

3,700 

37 

252 

1958 

3,800 

38 

290 


At this point the accumulation exceeded 7 per cent of his salary, so Mr. 
James applied for an extended leave for 1 year with 50 per cent salary. 

The board of education arranged for the leave, employed a substitute for 
1 year at the annual salary rate of $2,400. Mr, James received $190 per 
month for 10 months while on leave. Total cost to the board, $210. 

Mr. James, anticipating the leave, bad applied for a graduate assistantship 
at tho University of Illinois and had been awarded a $1,000 grant as such on 
assistant. Mr. James was enabled, witli n salary of $100 per montli for 10 
months and an assistantship of $100 per month, to lake his \%’ifc and son to 
tlio University of Illinois, where he studied in the field of physical education 
and health so that ho could render better service to his ow-n school d/slrirt, 
Wiile on leave Mr. James’s income was $290 per month. 

One of the greatest blocks encountered by teachers with dependents 
who desire to accept llic opportunities for furtlvcr study offered by many 
of the gmdtiale scliools in the count*}' is the fact that to accept means 
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financial catastrophe for the famOy or for the dependents. The result is 
that such people resort to summer study and extension-course work for 
their advanced study and thereby miss the most profitable type of learn- 
ing, namely, unhampered, free study without pressure from regular work 
assignments. Furthermore, roost graduate schools require actual resi- 
dence, and properly so, for those who seek graduate degrees above the 
master’s level. 

Establishing the plan proposed here, which involves little cost to boards 
of education, would greatly improve the opportunity for advanced pro- 
fessional preparation of married men with families because they could 
secure fellowships and assistantships to augment their leave-of-absence 
salaries and thus meet the bare needs of family life while on leave. 
Teachers would greatly benefit from travel, work experience in in- 
us^, work experience in other sections of the country or in foreign 
lands, research work with foundations, and similar experiences. Granting 
extended leaves of absence to enable teachers, principals, and superin- 
^ such activiUes would be of great benefit to the 
^ schools and to the teachers themselves, and woiJd cost 

school districts very little. 

Fu^ermore, as will be pointed out later, it would enable teacher- 
ttaming agencies to provide much better fifth-year programs for teachers 
y ma * S possible to establish a really effective internship program 
c ^ f^tsrnship plan employed in the profession of medicine. 

desirable that school districts adopt the plan 
Fo ^ extended leaves of absence with pay to 

teachers-especiaUy when the cost to the district is nominal. 

Leaves for Military Service 

of hoards of education should be prepared to offer leaves 

for militaxy service and for sLlar defense service to 
generous ndlcv District 99. Cicero. 111., had a very 

and wom^ I which served the children well because it brought men 

by the board armed services, he shall be granted leave of absence 

service in L Zll f ^ndce. and if his gross pay for such 

schools, he shall unnn ^ salary would have been in the 

service pay and* th^. schools, receive the difference between his 

teachers7urr^,Vl? increments given to 

somendesTnd Ce r on such leave. The 

mental agency other Am requested by a govem- 

war. armed forces to serve his country in time of 
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Leaves of Absence without Pay 

Boards of education should provide for leaves of absence wi&out pay. 
Some such provision as the following should appear in the records of 
the board: 

A leave of absence without pay, for reasons acceptable to the board and 
for periods of not less than 1 semester or more than 1 year, shall be granted 
to any teacher who has served the school district at least 2 years, provided 
request for such leave is submitted in writing at least 60 days prior to the 
date of beginning of such leave. 

Leaves of absence \vithout pay for periods shorter than 1 semester may be 
granted by the board upon request of the teacher and subject to the discretion 
of the board. The board cannot approve such leave unless it is clearly shown 
that no damage is likely to occur to the teaching-learning situation as a result 
of such leave. 

Throughout the nation the people have continued to demand better 
school health programs for their children. There is evidence that the 
greatest improvement in school health services for children can be made 
by helping teachers themselves to be healthy.** Recognizing the health of 
die teacher as the cornerstone of any effective school health program, the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA devoted its entire Ninth 
Yearbook to this problem.*® It was the observation of this group that 
many school systems give little more than lip service to the problem of 
teacher health. Certainly providing sick leave which will enable every 
teacher to recover from illness, without exposure of the children to 
disease or to being led by a person not fit to teach, is an obligation of 
every board of education in the best interests of its children. 

Audiorities agree that the classroom atmosphere should be conducive 
to mental health. They assert, also, that the emotional atmosphere of 
the classroom is set by the teacher. The Regents Inquiry in 1936 revealed 
that the personality of the teacher was of tremendous importance in 
determining the emotional atmosphere of the classroom.*® Similarly, a 
study by Anderson and Brewer*' demonstrated that the attitudes of 
teachers greatly influenced the emotional climate of the classroom. 
Wattenberg and Redl*® assert that the personnel policies established in 

** Dorothy B. Nyswander, Solving School Health Problems, Commonwealth Fund, 

“Fft to Teach, Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
Washington, 1938. 

” C. E. A. Winslow, The School Health Program, p. 5, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1938. 

” H. H. Anderson and H. M. Brewer, Studies of Teachers Classroom Personalities: 
Effects Teachers’ Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Children, Applied 
Psychology Monograph 8, 1946. 

”W. W. Wattenberg and Fritz Redl, "Mental Hygiene, in W. S. Monroe (ed.). 
Encyclopedia of Educ^onal Research, p. 739, Tbe Macmillan Company, New York, 
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most of our schools have greatly harmed teachers and that the hann 

thus done to teachers has done damage to the teaching-learning situation. 

Participation in the activities of teachers’ organizations is an important 
factor in the maturation of a teacher. By rubbing elbows wth co-workers 
from other schools and other cities, the teacher loses the narrow per- 
spective which so easily engulfs the person whose educational life h 
circumscribed by continued contact with a given situation. It is very 
easy for teachers to develop immature attitudes because of their con- 
tinued efforts to meet children on their levels of learning and under- 
standing. Little children are naive, and teachers who continually work 
with children, never associating with adults from outside their own 
circle, may become naive, too. Probably one of die reasons why teachers 
are so easily spotted by laymen is die fact that they have not had 
sufficient opportunity to participate in active, wide-awake, adult groups. 
If teachers are to become increasingly mature, they should participate 
actively in the work of teachers’ organizations. This diey cannot do unless 
some provision is made for leaves of absence to permit the practice. 

Current periodical literature and current nonprofessional literature is 
replete with statements to the effect that teachers should keep abreast 
of the latest developments in such areas as science, history, economics, 
government, politics, educational practice, theory of learning, world 
affairs, and a host of other fields. Some of the best ways for teachers 
to grow in their understanding of these areas is for them to leave their 
schools and attend colleges or xmiversities, travel in foreign lands, study 
industries and their problems, engage in related work experience, and 
confer with professional people wherever they choose. None of these 
activities can become realities unless the school has a program for 
granting teachers extended leaves of absence, because teachers cannot 
afford to engage in these activities summer after summer; salaries are 
too low. 

A successful program for granting leaves of absence depends largely 
Upon e amount of cooperative planning which exists in a school. 
teachers can feel free to develop their own proposals, when they can 
teel tree to use their own intelligence to solve personnel problems, when 
tneir orvii ideas count, then teachers develop the sort of plans which are 
most likely to succeed. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

3 reaction to the proposals concerning maternity leave? , 

absence? ^ ^ reachon to the proposals concerning extended leaves o 
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4. What are the advantages of cumulative sick leave over the sick-leave 
proposal offered here? 

5. What are the objections to an adequate program for leaves of absence 
in your school system? 
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Dlans^nF^^o^^^ “lade in Chapter 11 to the need for developing sound 
subsh’hif^ * ““governing the employment, education, and wise use ol 

to estabhsh leaders have reported two major obstacles 

to establishment of appropriate nkn. fnr ^f absence. The 


establicbmo t. c leaders have reported two major 

first obstarlp ° ° “Ppropriate plans for granting leaves of abs 

children fren problem of cost; the second was that 

low-quality teaching on the part c 
overcome the objection is often more difficult t 

are cabbed. 

bent and'assimmen?*Tl a sound plan for the employ 

brief periods ^<> v,-u *®®®^®” replace teachers who are absent fa 
practice in manv of o rf *° suffer. Unfortunately, currea 
convenience, and ineffe^tiv^Th ^ unplanned, based npoi 

hr the communiKr , i, . usual practice is to encourage womej 

file their names with “i doing substitute work ti 

tliey prefer to work Tii ^“^orities indicating in what general area 
list and are called imn P®<yle are then put on a substitute-teachej 
placement teachers nn!5 ”“^cd. Very few schools carefully select re 
program for educatintr schools have developed any kind ol 

substitute teacher is selorf a i“b to be done. Often th( 

whde pie regular teacher ^ “maintain order' 

Ihcir doubls'TwX val ®'^e'»tion and the pubb'c have had 

of absence for teachers ^ *r ^“r granting e-xtended leaves 

job in the way of nrnv?rl:r, Profession, we have done such a miserable 
to-day absences of leachpif »1! ^^i^t^tcacher service for the short day- 
members are suspicionc nf * 1 . ^ “hildren, parents, teachers, and board 
Dering ,hc pTst 

wth more than four hiinfli,j » ^ h“s discussed this problem 

‘A!. D. Allison. “ir«?v c t and over sixty school administia- 

*»ey, a Substitute!** Wpa ? t . ^ 

‘ WEA Journal, 40:100 (Kfarch. 1951). 
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The principles enunciated by Turner were as follows:® 

1. The superintendent of schools, acting under the authority vested in Hm 
by the board of education, should be responsible for the administration of 
substitute-teaching service. 

2. The selection and assignment of substitute teachers should be administered 
from a central office. 

3. The selection and assignment of substitute teachers should be made solely 
on the basis of merit. 

4. The professional qualifications of eligible substitute teachers should be the 
same as the qualifications for the regular teaching staff. 

u stitute teachers should be used only in the grade levels, school divi- 
sions, and within subject matter fields for which they are qualified. 

0. A large city system should systemaUcally zone the school district for pur- 
poses of administering substitute-leaching service. 

substitute teachers should be based upon a planned salary 
schedule and permanent or full-time subsUtules should have aU the bene- 
iils ot the regular teachers. 

school budget of the large city school system should treat substitute- 
teaching service as a distinctive item. 

' adequate and useful records should be maintained so that 

10 In-servt>A ^ intelhgently administered. 

substitute ^eacher^” adequate supervision should be provided for the 

SStutetetcSr.'™' evaluating and raUng the work of the 

SmiLtaUo'l,*’o° subset f' V regulations applying to the 

system. eebsutute-lcaching service formulated in every school 

teacher seil'ice'^thafsunr* administration of subsUtute- 

very few schnnl . . penntendents usually administer the service, that 
stitute-teacher . a plan of zoning the school district for sub- 

sub^rmtet ‘>7 *■> qualifications for 

chief recruiting ^device” and’* application is the 

i-urther findmgs were as foUows: 


1. Approved lists of substitutes 


2. Regular teachers were usml!?^ Prepared and revised. 

principals. ^ required to report intended absence to 

4. Generally subslhutfc exists between substitutes and regular teachers. 

5. Substitutes \\-Ith belter because of their qualifications. 

•Jhld., Chan. II -a , used more often. 

stratlvc Principles Governing Substitute Teaching," pp- 
Chap. V. "Summary.- 
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6. Only limited eflForts were made to educate substitute teachers in service. 

7. Substitutes are usually allowed to teach only in areas where they are 
qualified. 

8. Two out of three schools rate substitute teachers. Rating is done by ad- 
ministrative officers. 

9. Less than half the schools employed full-time substitutes. 

10. Substitutes are usually paid at daily rates with no consideration for ex- 
perience or education. 

11. About half the schools had separate budget items for substitute-teacher 
service. 

12. Nearly all schools based current estimates of need for substitute service on 
previous experience. 

13. In general, substitute teachers do not enjoy such benefits as tenure, retire- 
ment, or sick leave. 

14. Fairly accinrate records of qualifications, employment, and evaluations are 
kept. 

Turner listed twelve conclusions® from his inquiries which were es- 
sentially as follows; 

1. There should be an approved list of available substitutes in the central 
office. 

2. Substitutes should be required to have state teaching certificates and 
should meet all minimum reqioirements as determined by the board. 

3. Names of substitutes should be filed by areas or zones rather than on a 
district-wide basis. 

4. Salaries of substitutes should be detcnnined by a salary schedule, and 
permanent substitutes should enjoy benefits of tenure and sick leave. 

5. More cities should carry salaries of substitutes as a separate budget item. 

6. Much more attention should be ^ven to in-service education of substitute 
teachers. 

7. Adequate orientation programs for substitutes are lacking; there should be 
greater emphasis upon this important a^ect of personnel administration. 

8. There is a great need for more cooperative planning between regular 
teachers and substitutes. 

9. There should be more adequate programs of supervision and evaluation. 

10. Evaluation of substitutes should be designed to improve instruction, help 
determine promotions, and to determine eligibility for further service. 

11. Subject to the desires of the substitute, competent substitutes should bo 
given permanent positions whenever possible. 

12. More cities should employ full-time substitutes. 

Several findings of Turner are particularly important in a discussion 

of personnel management For example: 

Quito often substitutes are not made to feel that they are an Important part 

of the school system, or for that matter, that Uicy are a part of it at all,* 

* ibid., conclusions, pp. 7-llOfi.; digest appearing In Dissertation. 

• /bW., p. 33. 
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A strange paradox exists when a scbool system demands a staff of profes- 
sionally up-to-date regular teachers and provides means for insuring it, but at 
the same time neglects completely the professional growth of its substitute 
teachers.’* 

Too often substitutes are assigned . . , with the idea in mind of getting 
someone in the classroom to maintain order during the absence of the regular 
teacher.” 

The temptation is apparently great to belittle the importance of the sub- 
stitute teacher in the classroom." 

When it is firmly established that the performance of a substitute teacher is 
unsatisfactory and shows no improvement after repeated attempts have been 
ma e to help, that substitute should be relieved of future assignments and 
should be dropped from the eligible list." 


Turner foimd that teachers had practically no part in orientation of 
substitutes, in evaluating substitutes, or in approving subsUtutes. In 
some school systems teachers did suggest persons to be placed on the 
considered in the selection of substitute teachers were, in 
° qualifications for the fob, (2) expressed choice 

ot the P^cipal, (3) readiness with which the individual could be called 
0 work, (4) seniority on lists, (5) rank according to rating sheets, and 
(6) economic needs of the substitute.**^ 

TPn.,‘5^ same s^dy the investigator found that subsUtute teachers were 
of\n(T'Ui ^ in certain activities in order to remain on the list 

attPT,! .i'’ activiUes were, in order of frequency, (D 

f31 attend regular Staff meetings, 

fSl mop. in colleges, (4) observe demonstration teaching, 

readinir a certification, (6) engage in professional 

readmg, and (7) attend preschool workshops.- 

serves or not substitute-teaching 

althouph bp ■ the teaching-learning situation, 

tag seS« “f >*** diseussta 

teachers. His helw emiT'’'**'""* 'T standard of regular 

implies that t: 7 ibc« 2 ^t ^phasis upon the need for in-service education 
the leamintr sihiit* hkely to have damaging effects upon 

^ ^ g on. In one section he illustrates this point by writing:*' 

poral punisbmenfto teacher was on the job, she administered cor- 

F snment to several of the chUdren which was entirely too severe for 

** Ihtd., p, 02. 

" Ihtd.. tJ 1*5 
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primary aged children. Matters went fitmj bad to worse, and many parents 
called the superintendent of schools regarding the situation, but nothing was 
done about it. Finally it was necessary for the regular teacher to return to duty 
earlier than her doctor wanted her to just because of the ineflBciency of the 
substitute teacher. 

Turner made no effort to discover the part played by teachers in 
developing plans of action for the selection, education, evaluation, and 
retention of substitute teachers. From the point of personnel manage- 
ment this problem should be investigated soon. 

Even though there is little available literature concerning the effects 
of substitute-teacher service upon children, appropriate and effective 
plans are essential. Every wide-awake school leader should go to work 
on this problem at once. The professional staff in every school system 
should begin at once to make inquiry into the problem of providing 
better substitute-teacher service. Such a study should include 

1. Inquiry concerning peak needs for substitute teachers in every area. 

2. Specifications for substitute teachers in each area (including certification). 

3. Recruitment of teachers who meet the specifications and who would be 
available for service. 

4. In-service training and workshops for teachers who have been accepted. 

5. Publications including rules, regulations, and policies governing substitute- 
teacher service, wages, and requirements. 

6. Methods for evaluating the services of substitutes. 

Only qualified teachers should be employed as substitute teachers. 
They should be either certified or eligible for certification and should be 
assigned to work only in areas in which they are certified to serve. 
Primary teachers should be assigned the job of writing specifications 
for teachers to serve in grades K through 3 and should be assigned the 
responsibility of orienting and training such substitutes. If training 
periods are required, it is probably true that the substitute teachers 
should be paid, in part at least, for the time devoted by them to such 
workshop study. Prospective temporary teachers should be required to 
visit classes of those for whom they arc likely to substitute so Uiat they 
will not be complete strangers to the situation. Similarly, teachers of the 
intermediate grades, teachers of the upper grades, teachers of science, 
English, social studies, commercial subjects, agriculture, shop work, 
music, art, and other areas of the secondary schools should be held 
responsible for similar aspects of the substitute-tcaclier plan. 

The school managers should be responsible for the preparation of and 
issuance of bulletins for use by substitute teachers. The material in the 
bulletins should be based upon the work done by tlic various teacher 
groups in the school and should be extensive enough to furnish substitute 
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teachers with all the basic information needed. Such bulletins should 
include 


1. Professional requirements for substitute teachers in the various teaching 
areas. 

2. Statement concerning the extent of service needed. 

3. Procedure with respect to filing application for appointment. 

4. Financial remuneration 

0 . For actual teaching service. 
b. For in-service training activities. 

5. Requirements concerning communication problems (so schools can 
quickly contact replacements). 

6. Evaluative practices. 

7. Filing of reports by substitutes. 

8. Essential rules governing classroom management. 

9. Requirements with respect to responsibilities of those on the substitute 
list toward being informed about textbooks, materials of instruction, marb, 
reports, etc. 

10. MormaUon concerning general school orgonizaUon. 

H. Professional ethics for substitute teachers. 


Eve^ school should study the history of substitute-teacher needs in 
e sc ools and in a systematic manner develop an experience record 
w 1 C would indicate peak needs on a yearly basis in the following areas: 

0 (^kindergarten through grade 3). 

Middle area (grades 4, 5, and 6). 

3. Upper ^ea (grades 7 and 8). 

4. Specialized secondary areas, e.g., English. 

tifS projection of each year’s experience upon the history of 

for could make accurate predictions of its peak needs 

demons JLf ^ on® year in advance. If, for example, experience 

the vear ' peak number of teachers needed for 

number seek to enroll a sufficient 

persons wou^d^^^*^ S^^^^otee that at any time seven such 

qualified ner-to ^ ^^dable. This might require actual enrollment of ten 
training enrolled, these people should be given some 

SSd th.fr work of L primary teacher. It is 

for whicli the c 1 ?^^ workshop at the beginning of each school year, 
mfe wf H rr f be paid afthe regular per-diem 
probabililv m.n dividends in terms of improved services. In all 
training witli ®*^niunities could afford to have longer periods of 
sTrviS^f ‘f ^aT’ find it difficult to p?y for such in- 

ony rate, prospective teachers could be informed that 
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such periods of training were prerequisites to appointment as a substitute 
teacher. It would be foolish to attempt to state here what should be done 
in a given school system, but of one thing the writer is convinced: If 
school administrators would utilize the combined intelligence of teachers 
they serve, they could cooperatively develop better plans and procedures. 
The really important need is for school leaders to recognize Aat most of 
the problems concerning substitute-teacher service can be solved by 
intelligent inquiry which involves all the personnel. In fact, such inquiry 
is likely to be the only productive way, because if the top men attempt 
to lay out the plan, large numbers of teachers may be unwilling to 
support it except in symbolic tenns. 

Similarly, peak needs for all areas of instruction could be determined 
and a comprehensive list prepared each spring for the substitute-teacher 
needs of the following year. Copies of the statements of needs could be 
sent home to each parent; they could be distributed to leading clubs in 
the community; they could be given to newspapers with invitations to 
all persons interested to write for bulletins on substitute-teacher service 
and application forms. 

Persons applying for substitute-teacher positions, after they have filed 
appropriate applications, should be requested to interview persons in the 
areas where they would be used. Persons to interview prospects should 
be selected by the staff and the administrative agents cooperatively. Just 
as much care should be exercised in checking the professional and 
personal qualifications of substitute teachers as is exercised in selecting 
full-time employees.^* 

After a sv^Bcient number of persons have been recruited to meet the 
expected peak loads for the coming year, the school should call all such 
people together for the purpose of training them for their jobs, should 
they occur. 

The workshop technique would be most effective. Substitutes should 
meet as a group to hear administratore discuss over-all policy and then 
‘iDreak up” into smaller groups with competent regular teachers as leaders 
and consultants to discuss die more specific responsibilities in the areas of 
service. For example, one group might be led by a kindergarten teacher 
and selected teachers of grades 1, 2, and 3. These four might meet with 
those substitutes who were to be called upon to substitute in grades K 
through 3. Similar small group meetings for those who were expecting to 
substitute in other areas could be arranged. Naturally the procedure to 
be followed would vary with each community. In small communities the 
substitute teachers should probably meet with the entire staff. 

Teachers should be encouraged to develop a system for evaluating the 

” See chapter on Selection of Teachers. 
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Furthermore, cooperative arrangements between public schools and 
state-supported teacher-educating agencies might be developed which 
would be of great value both to the public schools and to the teacher- 
educating institutions. 

Cooperative Plan for Supplyinc Public Schools 
WITH Teachers to Replace Those on a Year’s Leave 

1. In the fall preceding the September when a teacher is to begin his leave 
of absence, notify the college of education or teachers’ college that a 
specific teacher is to be on leave of absence the following year. This notice 
should give full details concerning the nature of the work being done by 
the teacher granted the leave. 

2. Invite the college to assign one or more promising seniors to do "practice 
teaching” \vith the teacher who expects to go on leave. This practice 
teaching should be done during the first or second semester in the year 
preceding the one during which the teacher is on leave. 

3. Agree to supply supervision for the practice teachers by the principal of 
the building, by the teacher who is to go on leave, and by other super- 
visory agents. 

4. Invite the college to participate in die supervision of practice teachers. 

5. Inform the practice teachers that one will be selected to replace the 
teacher on leave at the beginning salary rate. 

6. Develop, cooperatively, a plan by wUch the college accepts the year of 
teaching as an internship program for teachers seeking the master’s degree 
or fifth-year certificate, supplementing this internship with course work, 
during the siunmers prece^ng and following the internship, and profes- 
sional-development workshops for interns on Saturdays of each semester, 
at which time several interns work with public school leaders and college 
professors to find solutions to the problems of the interns. 

If the intern could earn seven graduate hours each summer, eight 
graduate hours in the professional-development workshops, and four 
graduate hours for actual internship under supervision, such a person 
would have a total of twenty-six graduate credits at the end of the sum- 
mer following the year of internship. 

If the quality of work done in course work and as an intern warranted 
it, the teacher could be granted the master’s degree in August following 
the year served as an intern. 

This would be a real, practical, cooperatively operated fifth-year pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

7. Invite the college to participate in observation of and supervision of the 
intern during his period of service, and cooperatively develop wth the 
college a plan for evaluation of the services of the intern. 

8. Agree to assist successful interns in securing permanent employment, and 
assure such successful intern of preference in employing new teachers in 
the system where the intern actually served. 

9. Agree that if the intern is employed by the local school permanently, ho 
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services of substitute teachers so diat unsatisfactory substitutes could be 
eliminated from the active list, or at least relegated to the bottom posi- 
tions on die list so they would seldom be used. 

During the school year there should be a series of meetings for sub- 
stitute teachers conducted by professional members of the staff (teachers, 
principals, and others) for the purpose of acquainting them with new 
developments in the schools, new points of view, changes of purpose, 
changes in procedures, and a host of other important matters. Attendance 
at these meetings should be optional, but all those on the substitute Ust 
should be notified. Furthermore, attendance at such meetings could be 
regarded as one important factor in connection with evaluation. If a 
teacher consistently refused to attend, the school would be thoroughly 
justified in relegating such a person to the bottom of the h'st or removing 
his name entirely. Here again, the professional staff in the school who are 
0 t from the program for granting short leaves should be held 
responsible for developing a good program of in-service training of sub- 
s 1 es. s a profession, we cannot ask for public acceptance of a pro- 
gram for granting teachers leaves of absence with pay unless tve are 
tw mg to ^vclop a sound plan for providing competent substitutes to 
ZTJZ absent We must be more than willing; toe 

Wo ^ ^ ^ deserve suck leaves. 

sehnntc namely, to inform our colleagues in other 

ediirnHonoi^'*^ actions. This means that more articles should appear in the 
schools c-in c telling of our plans so that other teachers in other 

definite This type of action would be a 

dehnite sign of professional maturation. 

Snhsfifutcs for Longer Periods 

abseiKe^lh^f^Junf receipt of a request for an extended leave of 

dons am preo3^ of ^POciCca- 

way to start ^the n tofeher to serve as the replacement. The best 

granting leave ih^t >'oq«>re. as one of the prerequisites to 

lined in Chapter 3 of thk ” requesting the leave prepare, as out- 
leachcr and to prepare a ouLfo^ *P^'^*^oations for the replacement 
principal in the hiiiltUn.^ \ onnaire to be sent to such applicants. The 

or I.is'^dcsTglrated -d the s^uperintendent 

nnd tlio applicaUon bhnlc ’ ” “O'' modify the specifications 

ngcndcs with a ldto'fccrminE°he ^r" ‘° ‘oooher-training 

temporarv’ nature of thf* ^ situation, pointing out llie 

paid'; an^d inWtog t S™ “o ^ “'V *0 ^0 

interested nnd who arc quailed. persons who would be 
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Furthermore, cooperative arrangements between public schools and 
state-supported teacher-educating agencies might be developed which 
would be of great value both to the pubhc schools and to the teacher- 
educating institutions. 

Cooperative Plan for Supplying Public Schools 
% viTH Teachers to Replace Those on a Year’s Leave 

1. In the fall preceding the September when a teacher is to begin his leave 
of absence, notify the college of education or teachers’ college that a 
specific teacher is to be on leave of absence the foIlo\ving year. This notice 
should give full details concerning the nature of the work being done by 
the teacher granted the leave. 

2. Invite the college to assign one or more promising sem'ors to do ’’practice 
teaching” with the teacher who expects to go on leave. This practice 
teaching should be done during the first or second semester in the year 
preceding the one during which the teacher is on leave. 

3. Agree to supply supervision for the practice teachers by the principal of 
the building, by the teacher who is to go on leave, and by other super- 
visory agents. 

4. Invite the college to participate in the supervision of practice teachers. 

5. Inform the practice teachers that one will be selected to replace the 
teacher on leave at the beginning salary rate. 

6. Develop, cooperatively, a plan by which the college accepts the year of 
teaching as an internship program for teachers seeking the master’s degree 
or fifth-year certificate, supplementing this internship with course work, 
during the summers precei'ng and foHowng the internship, and profes- 
sional-development workshops for interns on Saturdays of each semester, 
at which time several interns work with public school leaders and college 
professors to find solutions to the problems of the interns. 

If the intern could earn seven graduate hours each summer, eight 
graduate hours in the professional-development workshops, and four 
graduate hours for actual internship under supervision, such a person 
would have a total of twenty-six graduate credits at the end of the sum- 
mer following the year of internship. 

If the quality of work done in course work and as an intern warranted 
it, the teacher could be granted the master’s degree in August following 
the year served as an intern. 

This would be a real, practical, cooperatively operated fifth-year pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

7. Invito the college to participate in observation of and supervision of the 
intern during Ms period of service, and cooperatively develop with the 
college a plan for evaluation of the services of the intern. 

8. Agree to assist successful interns in securing permanent employment, and 
assure such successful intern of preference in employing new teachers in 
tho system where tlie intern octudly served. 

0. Agree that if tlio intern is employed by the local school permanently, ho 
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will be placed on the salary schedule. If such intern has earned the 
master’s degree as outlined in item 6, the teacher would be put on the 
master’s schedule. 

10. Agree to cooperate with the college in offering the professional-develop- 
ment seminars on Saturdays. 

The above-described practice would be of tremendous value in educat- 
ing teachers because teachers doing practice teaching would be greatly 
motivated to learn their jobs well, cooperating teachers would be highly 
motivated to do a superior job of supervision because they would realize 
that they were training their own temporary replacements, principals 
and supervisors would be highly motivated because they would be con- 
cerned with helping these young people meet problems which would 
greatly simplify their own efforts the foUowing year, and coUege profes- 
motivated because of the cooperative nature of the respon- 
sibility. Since motivation is the central problem in learning, practice 
te^hmg would be far more valuable to aU concerned. 

Colleges have been seeking ways to develop internship programs. The 
^imra pu ic hopes for the day when teaching will be as professional a* 
^ internship with appropriate supervision will be 

teacher-education program. Professional teachers realize 
program opportunity to make such a 

grS ta^rtawe!^ ^ 

tke leaves with pay to experienced teachers at little cost to 

3. trained and adequately supervised substitute teachers. 

4. Slabh-sh J *0 '"provement of teacher edueatiou. 

agencies. '' "-'‘■“'“'sliips between schools and leacher^educaUag 

6. Mak^tea'cher'ri maturaUon of the teaching profession. 
Eduoa;r^l''"E ““r^" aSdVactical. 

the classrooms in publio^sThoS” 

I Have anT" 

persons. nmty to try out teach»s and thereby locate most promising 

'°I '"'’rale in Ore profession. 

personnel,” the scho'ol' shr'M “S'"’'"'”' cannot supply “internship 

rnent by ie meS snuo^f f for the temporary asslgn- 

a teacher on the substimte {fat "’“f ‘''’™ ""d 

very willing to undertake it. ®™"onay qualified to do the job and 
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Here, as in oUier cases, the only obstacles which are significant are 
those of unwillingness to let teachers participate in planning, unwilling- 
ness to make inquiry, ignorance of the methods of making inquiry, or 
complete stagnation of leadership. None of these obstacles is insurmount- 
able. The schools desperately need men and women who can utilize 
intelligence to attack their own problems widi energy, enthusiasm, and 
imagination. 

Those who are in charge of the schools should observe the principles 
suggested by Turner, but, in addition, if they are to seek the achievement 
of high morale, mental and physical health of both teachers and children, 
more intelligent methods for solving substitute-teacher problems, greater 
mutuality among members of the profession, and increased creativity on 
die part of regular and substitute teachers, they should enlist the energies 
of the professional workers in the whole process of selecting, educating, 
orienting, and evaluating substitute teachers. This is a challenge to 
school managers to become educational leaders rather than mere mana- 
gers. It will not be easy, but it will yield large dividends in terms of 
improved teaching-learning situations and in terms of increased public 
respect for the teaching profession. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. How are substitute teachers selected in your school? 

2. What part do teachers in your school have in educating substitute 
teachers in service? 

3. Who evaluates the work of substitute teachers in your school? 

4. What is the salary plan for substitutes in your school? 

5. Do substitutes in your school feel that they play significant roles as mem- 
bers of the teaching staff? 

6. What are the requirements for being placed on the substitute fist in your 
school? 

7. Evaluate the substitute-teacher program by use of th© principles sug- 
gested W Turner. 

8. What is the reaction of parents and of children in your community to 
substitute-teacher service? 

9. Do you believe that some teachers ore elated over apparent failure of 
their substitutes because it makes them *look better*? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
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CHAPTER 13 Problems Pertaining to 

the Nonprofessional Staff 


Every school administrator realizes tiiat janitors are very important 
people in the public schools. Their attitudes toward teachers, pupils, 
parents, and administration are extremely important. Disputes behveen 
teachers and janitors cause serious difficulties; hence, every effort should 
be made to establish the kind of rapport between teachers and janitors 
which is wholesome. A wise superintendent or a wise principal realizes 
that custodians are co-workers in the process of educating children. Wise 
leaders exercise great care in the selection of such persons; they do not 
make the mistake of employing men and women simply because they 
need work or because they are friends of political bigwigs in the com- 
munity, It is a sad error for boards of education to employ janitors who 
have not been recommended by ffie superintendent of schools. 

There is a movement in most schools to change the title of janitor to 
custodian because so many people have thought of janitors in terms of 
disrespect. Administrators should encourage this trend. The custodian's 
job is an extremely important one. He has responsibility for the care of 
the community’s expensive plant and responsibility to exercise wise use 
of supplies, he is the chief housekeeper, he is responsible for many im- 
portant aspects of safety for children, he must maintain the building 
temperature so that children will be in a healthful environment, he often 
plays the role of guidance agent for cbOdrcn, and he plays an important 
part in interpreting the school to the public. Teachers need to understand 
the job of the custodian and to realize the importance of the position. 

An adaptation of a revealing slorj' about Ole, tlie Swedish janitor, 
originally told by Dulebohn,* illustrates the responsibilities, problems, 
and reactions of janitors and custodians. Ole spoke somewhat as follows: 

*Irl H. Dulebohn, cite<I by A. D. Broirurd, Handbook for Custodians, l/nlfertlty 
of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 194S. 
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Ay yust lak to see dem fallars be yanitor, by golly, yust von veek. Ay bel 
you, by yimminy, dey not say it so easy yob. Ay come here five o’clock and 
make fire. Ay dust and clean rooms. Ay shovel snow from valks and steps so 
teachers don’t gel stockings vet. Ay fix fires again, and go home for breakfast. 
On vay back to vurk ay go past Tony’s place and they say, “Yee, you got easy 
yob.” Tam loafersl Dey make me mad. Ay put in four hours hard vurk before 
dey efen vake up. Den dey tal me ay got easy yobl Ay tal you ay yust lak to 
see dem fallars clean floors, dust furniture, shovel coal, and haul ashes all day 
from fife o’clock morning to ten o’clock nightl 

^ Tam kids! Dey make me mad, too. Dey vant every ting. “Where’s my fiddle?” 
’Where s my lunch pail?” “Where’s my rubbers?” “Ole, you find my niit- 
tens? Ole, please unlock my locker”— so ay climb to top floor and open 
locker to get book to tak home so hiss fadder can vurk his arithmetics. Ay tal 
you, der re regular defils, dem Idds. Dey trow paper on floor and ven ay stoop 
over to pick it up, dey bump me from behind and say, "S’cuse me.” If ay vass 
teacher, ay vould beat hal out of dem. Ay yust lak to get my hands on dem 
kids vunce. o -- 


vorser dan kids. Dey alvays vant someting. Vun day it 
Ole. von t you move my deskr Next day iss, “Ole, move it back”-OIe. do 
diss-Ole, do dat, alvays Ole do someUng. Dey lets dem kids vittle names on 
es . ey lets dem drag mud on vaxed floors. Den ven room is looWng 
principal and he giff me hal. Yee, diss yanitor bissniss iss 
sV, r ®lvays about heat! Dey comes in here, dem teachers, vearing 
1 for dresses in vintertime, and say room iss too 

coia. Ay turn on heat-and den ay catch hal from kids-iss too hotl Vunce ay 
^ me hS ° and she try get me Hred and school board 

Ven niiner all ay do vass mine coal. Here ay do everyting- 

nlumm^r. ’lectrician— ven vater pipes leak, ay got to be 

easy yob? ^ climb pole. You link ay got 

chairs av'^'v^ comes, ay gets cricks in back from vashing ceilings. Ay fi* 
ay lak tl 1 ^ ^ locks? ay fix showers- 

fix. Den ven aJ"? ° some of dem teachers, dots vat ay lak to 

yust ven av trMs u j®’ rnow lawns, ay trim hedge, ay dig veeds, and 
ay Rets eve^rvHnt windows vashed and floors vaxed-yust ven 

Yee. its Berre, 

loo, and remeniber that custodians are human beings, 

should try to sea thtT ^c treated as such. They 

that they do not smFf ^ ^ teachers respect the job of the custodian; 
rviudou^ ftey dT/„:T ““I 

books or nancr*: nn fi. t i leave articles such as pens, pencils, and 
the buildtag?. ° ‘’"'Y do not bring excess dirt into 

Teachers should be directed to send their complaints about the cnsto- 
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dian in writing to the principal— they should never be taken directly to 
the custodian. Custodians should be complimented directly by teachers, 
and teachers should send written notes of commendation regarding 
custodians to the principal. 

In Galva, 111., teachers and administrators prepared articles for the 
local newspaper making public their appreciation of the fine work done 
by custodians. The effect was amazing. Parents, teachers, children, and 
even visitors from other communities were continually speaking words 
of praise concerning the excellent condition of the buildings. One custo- 
dian, Forrest Hammerberg, attempting to live up to the role in which he 
was cast, was sometimes greeted by visitors as tihe principal. Giving 
custodians public credit not only developed unusual rapport between 
teachers and custodians, but it caused everyone in the schools to be 
proud of the schools. Actually, &e procedures saved the community 
thousands of dollars in maintenance costs. 

Some custodians are not amenable to this sort of cooperative effort, 
but nearly all of drem are. One certain way to destroy teacher-custodian 
relationships is for teachers to assume superior attitudes. Teachers may 
be better educated than custodians, but they are not one whit more 
human. 

In many school systems custodial employees are employed directly by 
the board of education without reference to participation of professional 
personnel in their selection. Such practice is inimical to the welfare of 
children, it is not for the best interests of the teachers, and it is likely 
to result in poor morale. Administrators and teachers should do all in 
their power to change such bad practice. 

Custodians should be selected in much the same manner as teachers 
are selected. Specifications should be drawn by the professional staff and 
by die board of education in a cooperative way. Applicants should be 
screened by the professional staff, and the superintendent should recom- 
mend applicants to the board. No custodian should be employed unless 
his employment is recommended by die administrative head of the 
school System. 

Custodians should be responsible to principals, then to superintendents, 
and through the superintendent, to the board. Direct responsibility to 
the board breeds ill will, poor morale, and decreased effectiveness of the 
school program. Administrators and teachers should seek appropriate 
employment practices for the custodial staff. 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers should remember that the 
professional staff and nonprofessional workers are intimately concerned 
with the same problems, although in most respects from different points 
of view. When they forget this, they should pause long enough to remem- 
ber that teachers and administrators are not very far from the days of the 
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little red schoolhouse when teacdiers arrived early and were not ashamed 
to kindle die fires in the old wood-burning stoves, staying late to wield 
the broom with their own educated hands. 

Administrators and custodians should make frequent building inspec- 
tions together for the specific purpose of developing cooperative ap- 
proaches to problems of building maintenance. Teachers and custodians 
should hold conferences to discuss dieir mutual problems, and from time 
to time all the nonprofessional workers should be included in the social 
affairs of the school. It is important that nonprofessional employees 
should be aware of the fact that teachers and administrators know the 
importance of the job of the janitor, bus driver, custodian, foreman, 
engineer, or groundsman. 

At the Fort Trumbull Branch of the University of Connecticut, the 
professional staff requested the director to include all maintenance per- 
sonnel, all custodial employees, all secretarial workers, and all nonpro- 
fessiMal employees on the invitation list to the president’s reception, 
which was annually arranged by the director. The invitations were sent 
as reqiwsted, and large numbers of the nonprofessional workers and their 
wives, husbands, or sweethearts appeared. It is significant that the presi* 
en was unable to distinguish between professional and nonprofessional 
employees, either in dress or in conduct. The effect upon the morale of 
me nonprofessional employees was electric. A bond of comradeship in 
mnon pu^ose was established which resulted in such reactions as that 
of fte plumber quoted in the first chapter. 

important in a school system, much more care 
dim*! le f hi their selection. Unfortunately, selection of custo- 

fnVndsl^? satisfactory. Too frequently selection is based upon 

desirf* heal patronage, desire to assist the aged and infinn, and 

never ^ citizens who are unemployed. The schools should 

mZ 'kZTf ^ “Sency or as a refuge for the aged and 

tie children. 

emnlovees programs for custodians and other maintenance 

haw been held worthwhae. Such training program* 

custodians are "" *" ™versiUes. Short courses for 

losva State CoIW. Texas, Purdue University, 

State Universit>.,i;d 

proWsions foTimn^'^'-^^'^m poorly selected and since 

on fte^ob hL. generally, been 
inadenuatelif provided worhers in the schools have been 
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Load for janitors and custodians is frequently a serious problem. The 
most common plan for determining load is based upon the amount of 
floor space to be supervised, with appropriate corrections made for such 
other variables as type of heating plant, types of cleaning equipment, 
size of site to be cared for, and age of buildings. 

School administrators can solve many of the important problems 
pertaining to custodial staff by arranging for conferences between princi- 
pals, board members, teachers, and the custodial staff for the purpose 
of devising plans for equalization of load, and of developing school 
policies which are likely to make the job of the custodian more satisfying 
and rewarding to all concerned. 

No matter what school managers do, the most crucial difficulty lies 
embedded in attitudes. This goes back to the Greeks, who believed that 
the useful arts were carried on by slaves and "base mechanics." Such 
people were held in very low esteem. Mass production in our world today 
has too often reenforced these ancient prejudices. Mechanical skill and 
mechanical work are too frequently placed as opposites to the aesthetic 
and the respected. Mere changes in wages, hours, sanitary conditions, 
retirement benefits, and sick-leave benefits are of h'ttle avail in develop- 
ing esprit de corps among nonprofessional workers unless there is a 
noticeable change in the social recognition given to these workers. There 
is nothing in the nature of custodial work per se that is an insuperable 
obstacle to the development of an awareness on the part of the worker 
that his own labor is contributing to the important task of educating 
the young. 

More attention should be given to the development of plans of action 
for educating maintenance personnel in the areas of educational under- 
standing. It is important that custodians learn better ways of cleaning, 
mopping, and cleaning blackboards, but it is far more important that 
they acquire insight concerning the whole program of education. Just 
as physical life cannot exist without the eating of food, so the educational 
value of a janitor cannot exist without his learning something about the 
educational process and the school. If there is no linkage between the 
job of the maintenance worker and the over-all educational enterprise, 
teaching and custodial efforts cease to have unitary connections with one 
another, and irritating problems develop everywhere. Then teachers 
and janitors work at cross-purposes; they develop distinctly different 
feelings toward die school and toward children; they draw farther and 
farther apart in their attitudes toward the important aspects of public 
education. It is not enough to train custodians to be better workers; it is 
not enough to acquaint teachers widi die duties and responsibilities of 
die janitors. Custodians must be brou^t closer and closer to the profes- 
sional staff by means of a program of interaction and mutual discussion 
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which seeks to develop common puiposes and common goals, which 
results in maintenance workers becoming more like teachers in their 
understandings of the program, and which results in teachers becoming 
more like janitors in their imderslanding of the problems of school 
management and control. The only form of association that is truly 
uman is participation in the development of meanings. To be human 
through the barriers which divide human beings; to break down 
e arriers leads to becoming human; the nonprofessional workers in 
the school are human, too. 

\%at has been written about the custodial and maintenance staff 
written about secretarial workers, cafeteria workers, 
and all other noncertified personnel 

™ integral part of the school organization. 
clenV.l ^ bookkeepers, and other representatives of the 

uaTrcf f have important jobs to do. and each of these jobs entails 
understandmg of the total educational program. 

for clrriral should establish an in-service education program 

the edueatin ® 1 ° unportant role of clerical work in the operation of 

lufe'arh'ffL" t influences which affect their atti- 

workers usuallv hnbt ^ “ISing. their prestige, and their security. Such 
and custodians in between professional workers 

assign them Usinllv r, respect which co-workers and pupils 

possessed jhl- hhs imph-ed that the siorker 

not quite enoueh to he r° burden of physical labor but 

Tbere ra tSa » professional positiL; 

themselves more do«lv° w^th'^° workers, on the other hand, to identify 
large part this is the rLilt iban with teachers. In a very 

which is directly connprafor^ assigned, in the main, to do work 

Moreover, office workers detail assignments of the managers, 

and decisions: they are f™'!.?.!.';.'™!'’'.?'”''' management activities 
tend to feci somewhat ^ ^ know," and as a result, they 

feeling sometimes beconw^”*^'^ many teachers in the system. This 
teachers as “outsiders.” Such that office workers regard 

personnel problem, one whin^ • create an entirely different type of 
the custodi.'ins, who tend to opposite of the problems of 

profession. Tliis problem « “beneath” the teaching 

worker is usually excused from difficult by the fact that the office 

school assignments, and sunn™.-?- education activities, special 

Another problem devcW “T 

P a result of the marked difference in 
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attitudes expressed by pupils toward clerical employees as contrasted 
with their attitudes toward teachers. Office workers do not assign marks, 
they have little if any jurisdiction over student conduct, and they are 
frequently more nearly the age of pupils. As a result, children in school 
often develop closer kinship with office workers than wth teachers, a 
fact which frequently results in petty envy on the part of teachers. 

As a result of observing that office workers are closer to administration 
as well as closer to pupils, many teachers look upon office workers with 
suspicion and envy. This situation is aggravated if die office workers are 
“in the know” with respect to the confidential activities of the board of 
education. 

In one city where the writer was superintendent of schools, all tele- 
phone calls were routed through a central switchboard, operated by an 
employee who had served the board of education for many years. The 
switchboard operator, upon orders of the board of education, "listened 
in” on telephone conversations between teachers and administrative 
officers and between principals and other administrative officers. The 
situation was discovered by the superintendent as a result of refusal of 
teachers and principals to talk over the phone; they preferred to make a 
special trip to the superintendent’s office to talk matters over in person. 

The author has discovered that this sort of “spy system,” in which 
clerical workers are assigned the job of “sleuthing” for the board of edu- 
cation or for administrative officers, is not as uncommon as one would 
believe. He was telling about his own experiences in this regard in a 
graduate class recently only to discover that nearly one-third of those in 
his class of sixty-five reported similar experiences in their own systems. 
One superintendent proudly reported to the writer that his personal 
secretary was his chief source of teacher evaluation, that he really “got 
die low-down” on his teachers dirough the efforts of his secretary! It is 
to be hoped that this type of arrangement occurs only once in a genera- 
tion, but it is not safe to assert that it does. 

There is a tendency for office workers to develop undemocratic atti- 
tudes. This tendency develops from the Horatio Alger concept, which is 
all too firmly embedded in American tradition. There is a rather wide- 
spread belief that by knowing die right people, and by pleasing them, the 
worker can be assigned to a more lucrative position which may cany 
with it additional prestige and power. Furthermore, office practice is 
frequendy traditionalized, loaded with red tape, and bureaucratic. 

Occasionally school managers, superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and others fall prey to the temptation to allow clerical workers to 
formulate educational poh'cies or to make educational decisions in their 
absence. When this happens, serious problems usually arise. 

Anodier practice which frequendy creates serious personnel problems 
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IS that of appointing friends of board members or friends of school 
a inistrators to secretarial positions. Even though such appointments 
may resu t in securing the finest and most capable workers, the experience 
° has demonstrated that the practice may create 

cu ties which jeopardize the effectiveness of the whole program.* 
c 00 managers should give careful consideration to the job of making 
m concerned, the duties, responsibilities, and limitations 

o ce wor ers. If the duties of office workers are professional in 
arac er, even to a small degree, the administrator is wise if he will 
members of the teaching profession to assist him in develop- 
mg the statement of duties, responsibUities. and limitations, 
of given any sizable part in the determinab'on 

ediirafp ,1 which affect teachers, such an employee should be 

whose ednca? “ clerical worker. To permit a clerk 

one vear at consists of high school graduation plus 

teachers is *“ make professional decisions affecting 

In '■™“= “> lowered morale. 

poUciesshiXbLbTe™edt 

recMmendation ®p®P^®^®^®*ooal personnel should be made only upon 
principal, supervisor ^*0® (superintendent, 

2. SpecfflcaUo“r™i': “-^oHmt, physician, etc.). 

3. 

of respomibility shoufd'b "d"*- "j msponsibilities, and limitalicins 

4. Whence the staleient rf P^fessional staff. 

which are profe<i«{nTae.i • ° dubes and responsibilities includes those 

sional education essentia? j**"’ 'Tocificalions should include profes- 

5. Teachers and other urnf of morale. 

to evaluate the work nf workers should be given an opportunity 

3. Clerical and office woaS'I'™!''?'' professional duties. 

with teachers on nmTala ou a be given many opportunities to work 
7. Clerical and office*' STk"®.*® 

of the entire staff. ^ included in some of the social affairs 


provided and should indu^**™* clerical and office workers should be 
classes, special in-serviop attend university extension 


e. In-service educaUon 



promote growth of secrehaw.,! °i'* in universities designed to 

9. Secretarial and clerical worker^ ^ workers, and local workshops, 
become members of the N^^In* i a ” ^ encouraged to organize and to 
endeavors to professionali^P ft, • u of School Secretaries, which 

^ the job of the office worker. 


* David Hulburd This j 

pany. New York, 1951. Ppened 


pp. 45—49, The Macmillan Com- 
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10. Retirement programs, sick-leave programs, and other fringe benefits should 
be provided for clerical workers. 

11. The management of secretarial and clerical assignments, duties, and 
responsibilities should be left entirely to the professional staff. Boards of 
education should have no rights to employ such persons without the 
specific recommendation of the superintendent of schools. 

The basic principles concerning the problems of the professional per- 
sonnel apply to nonprofessional workers as well. The problems involved 
in causing the employee to understand, accept, and practice what is 
democratically taught are the same. There should be careful selec- 
tion, well-developed orientation programs, cooperative action, adequate 
salaries, appropriate fringe benefits, and mutuality, just as with the pro- 
fessional personnel. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. What could he done in your school to improve teacher-janitor relations? 

2. Do you think Ole, the janitor, had a point? Why? 

3. Evaluate the relationship in your school between clerical workers and 

the professional staff. 

4. To whom are maintenance employees in your school responsible? 

5. What are the personnel problems of nonprofessional employees in your 

school? 

6. Do the janitors in your school belong to a union? What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of janitors’ unions? 
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CHAPTER 14 Professional Ethics 


A growing interest in the development of professional ethics has resulted 
from a general growth of interest in the whole field of social morality. 
The physician and the lawyer long ago recognized an obligation to die 
people and to themselves to state clearly and concisely what they con- 
ceived to be the ethical relations engendered by dieir professional activi- 
ties. These they set forth in printed form. Unfortunately, the attitudes 
of physicians and lawyers toward their codes have not always been such 
as to win public confidence. The codes were written in generalities and 
as more or less trite statements; practice continued to be more in the 
letter of the codes than in the spirit of them. 

Recently there has been a growing awareness of the need for more 
functional codes of ethics among businessmen, professional groups, and 
others. Men and women have come to realize that the law as an agency 
of public control is not adaptable to many of the basic social purposes 
of groups. Control by law must be general in scope; the moment it 
attempts to cope with the more complex and intricate social situations 
growing out of a specific professional service, it interferes with personal 
rights and with the prerogatives which the people involved believe they 
are entitled to have. For this reason, business and professional groups 
have established voluntary associations, fairly homogeneous in character, 
to establish rules, regulations, and standards which can be applied by 
the group to an individual who is a member thereof. Thus codes have 
been formulated, committees have been established to evaluate the work 
of individuals by means of the codes, and sanctions have been determined 
to enforce the spirit as well as the letter of the codes. 

In this discussion we are not primarily concerned with what is com- 
monly called “business ethics”; we are, on the other hand, chiefly con- 
cerned with “professional ethics.” To \mderstand the problem, therefore, 
it seems clear that we should define what is meant by “profession.” There 
is much quarreling among teachers about the professional character of 
the work of a teacher. Some assert Ujat teachers are professional people, 
while others look upon them as employees, laborers, or workers. 

235 
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Fundamentally, a profession consists of a limited and clearly marlced 
group of people, members of which are especially educated to perform 
certain functions better than their fellow men. Usually the phrase 
“especially educated” means education by colleges, universities, and 
similar agencies. Of course, there are situations in which education may 
mean “experience” in terms of individualized study with a master. Thus 
some men become attorneys by “reading law” under the direction of 
legally licensed members of the bar association, but even this practice is 
fading away. 

Not all attorneys are members of the American Bar Association, and 
not all physicians are members of the American Medical Association. 
The term professional” probably is related to the degree or nature of 
selection of those who are to be admitted to membership in the group- 
Even in business circles this last assumption seems to be supported. 
Rotary International, for example, has selected men and has had a con- 
siderable effect upon general business practices, so much so that the 
organization has acquired world-wide attention. Organizations such as 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs have had similar influences which, as the 
organizations grow in terms of years of existence, will doubtless be 
recognized in the same manner and to equal e.xtent. Membership in such 
clubs is by invitation; selection takes place. 

However, mere selecUvity is only a smaU factor in the deBnition of a 
protession. Just as important as selection is a clear demarcation of func- 
on.^ e notary public who sets himself up as a legal consultant for 
ame citiMns about March 15 performs some of the functions of a 
^ willing to spend the time, energy, and money to be 
^ ^ A He cannot be considered as a member of the 

^ ^ession o wyers because he cannot perform more than one or two 


of the simple functions of 


„ ‘ - attorneys. Similarly there are contractors who 

the pnain because they can perform a few of the functions of 

of enfrinppr’'^ recognized as members of the profession 

in? schonlc™^ two reasons: first, they were not educated in engineer- 

fta engtaeer f‘="' 

certato ^ “'J' “ WesV had learned 

Sweden. He “anipulaBon of musdes and bones from his father in 
for three reason.”” ^^S^tind as a member of the profession of medicine 
tion First he ha’d”'^™ though he served many people to their satisfac- 
™5d So™ nnl ^tthool, second, he 

S’"”'” "tanely. a definite commitment to perform 
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certain functions, seems to be a fundamental characteristic of a profes- 
sion. A person who is a member of a profession must indicate clearly 
what his functions are and must confine his major activities to the per- 
formance of those functions. If an association fails to define the function 
of those who are members tliereof, it can scarcely be termed a profes- 
sional organization. If it fails to do so, the acts of individual members 
may be so ambiguous and so marginal that the general public has little 
faith in the organization. 

The American Bar Association has been confronted with this difficulty 
in a limited fashion. It has confused the function of representing clients 
in the courts with the function of acting as financial agents for clients. In 
England tliese two functions are separated, and two distinct professions 
have developed. The “barrister” functions as a representative of a ch'ent 
in court, while a “solicitor” performs the second function. It is probable 
that the majority of cases of disbarment from the American Bar Associa- 
tion have resulted from confusion of these two functions. 

There is a difference between an amateur and a professional. While it 
is generally recognized that amateur baseball players, amateur football 
players, and amateur basketball players are highly skilled people in their 
games, those who have watched “professional athletic sports” readily 
recognize that the professionals are far more skilled. The professional 
person is one who is much more capable of performing a given task than 
those who patronize him or employ him. “Professional status” implies 
raising of standards to such a level tliat only the skilled are admitted, so 
that the amateurs are excluded. Many voluntary organizations have failed 
to recognize this aspect of professionalization. They admit anybody into 
the fold who can boast a few days of amateur experience and who can 
pay the small amount of money necessary to secure a membership card. 

Engineering has suffered severely from confusion of functions. Such 
terms as “human engineering,” meaning “management of men,” has 
muddled the waters considerably. “Social engineering” is another term 
which has confused the professional status of engineering. Both of these 
terms have developed as a result of a strong belief that engineers should 
have more preparation in the human and social areas, as a result of a 
situation which engineers themselves are attempting to correct. Actually, 
the engineers find it increasingly necessary to set higher standards for 
admission to the profession. Even so, there are many cities in which a 
man who shakes hands well, a man who makes friends easily, a man who 
has political connections is selected as the city engineer in preference to 
a man who has been educationally and technically trained for the job. 
Such men may be called engineers, but they are not considered members 
of the engineering profession. 

Professional training usually involves a period of apprenticeship before 
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one is entitled to engage, on his own, as a professional. Instead of going 
into practice directly from the medical school, the physician must become 
an intern. Increasingly, graduates of law schools are seeking experience 
with law firms for a few years before embarking on programs of their 
own. In colleges and universities a teacher is expected to serve several 
years as an instructor before he acquires “professional status.” The point 
is that the selective process of education shoiJd not stop with academic 
life if the person involved is to be counted as a member of a profession. 
Professional membership or status implies continual growth; it implies 
improvement. 

^ Another characteristic of a profession is that those engaged in it con- 
touously encourage the best types of young men and women to enter 
it, e members of the profession have caught the service aspect of their 
worl^ and they seek out those among the young who would be a credit 
to e cause and invite them to educate themselves for the profession. A 
mem er o a profession regards the welfare of those with whom he works 
as a matter of sacred trust to be preferred to personal selfish gain. He, 
therefore seeks promising recruits for the profession, 
ijimuariy, a profession implies that each member thereof will do his 
bringing other members into disrepute. To this end 
fescinnal of f*'® prepared. An unpleasant and distasteful part of pro- 
havfi ^ ^ courage and willingness to eliminate members who 

of unfit. In a professsion every member there- 

unfit- Hp u keeper; he is obligated to keep out those who are 

later* arp fn expel those who have been admitted but who 

relations fn'tn • ^ unfit. A profession is obh'gated to define its own 
conduct u* general. It mus^ therefore, establish standards of 

upon its mp 1 , ^ makes public and which it stands ready to enforce 
capable of a professional person is one who h 

bis professioml ^ ^ willing to exert leadership in his communi^, in 
he worS °^g"“i-atiau, and in his dealings ^vith those with whom 

Is Teaching a Profession? 

much to do \Wth deserves an answer. The answer \vill have 

groups in the nrenaMK^^^^ assertions concerning the function of teacher 
make teaching a nrofp°° *^es of ethics. A code of ethics will not 
inherent characteristics 0 ?°” vocation of teaching has other 

Is teaching 

certain funclms better than especially educated to perfo^ 

is “no ” We finrl r.prc« fellow men? The answer, sadly enough, 

° S^aduated from college \vithout any thought of 
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teaching small children. Some of them have been issued "temporary 
certificates” because of the tremendous teacher shortages. Still others 
have been employed before certification laws required special training 
for teaching small children. In some states anybody who has a college 
diploma is considered capable of leaching small children. There are 
teachers in the public schools with six weeks of training beyond high 
school; there are those with one year of training beyond high school; 
there are those widi only two years of training beyond high school. Salary 
schedules in many school systems take this sort of inadequate prepara- 
tion into account and, by so doing, recognize it. 

We find teachers in the upper grades of the elementary schools who, 
in their collegiate days, never dreamed of entering the profession of 
teaching. We have teachers in the junior high schools who Imow nothing 
about the basic purposes and goals of the junior high school and who 
know little more than a considerable number of facts in a specific field. 
We have secondary school teachers who know less about their particular 
subjects than many who live in the community, and considerably less 
about children and their problems than many parents. 

Until teachers know much more about the following than the rank and 
file of citizens in the community, teaching cannot be considered a profes- 
sion on the first count. 

1. How to supply leadership in group-thinking situations; how to participate 
in such situations ^vith children. 

2. How to study and analyze the whole cultural situation of the child and of 
children to discover basic needs, interests, and problems. 

3. How to marshal and mobilize the facts learned in item 2 to develop a 
better program for child growth. 

4. How to observe the child and how to organize the data collected into 
meaningful procedures for use in guiding learning. 

5. How to participate with learners in the derivation of effective teaching- 
learning policies, procedmes, and units of instruction. 

6. How to interpret the educational program to the people. 

7. How to utilize community resources for the education of children. 

8. How to organize the teaching-learning situation so that children will 
actually become capable of mardialing and mobilizing facts, information, 
and sldlls for the purpose of making decisions. 

9. How to direct the learning of children so that they will emerge from the 
schools much more capable of making and much more willing to make the 
socio-moral decisions of their lives. 

10. How to translate subject matter into open doors of vocational choice. 

11. How to help parents organize their lives so that children \vill have homes 
more conducive to learning. 

As long as the teachers’ organizations admit anyone to membership in 
the organization who is willing to pay dues and who "is engaged in teach- 
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one is entitled to engage, on his mvn, as a professional. Instead of going 
into practice directly from the medical school, the physician must become 
an intern. Increasingly, graduates of law schools are seeking experience 
with law firms for a few years before embarking on programs of their 
own. In colleges and universities a teacher is expected to serve several 
years as an instructor before he acquires “professional status.” The point 
is that the selective process of education should not stop with academic 
life if the person involved is to be counted as a member of a profession. 
Professional membership or status implies continual growth; it implies 
improvement. 

Another characteristic of a profession is diat those engaged in it con- 
tinuously encourage the best types of young men and women to enter 
it, e members of the profession have caught the service aspect of their 
wor , and they seek out those among the young who would be a credit 
to e cause and invite them to educate themselves for the profession. A 
mem er of a profession regards the welfare of those with whom he works 
as a matter of sacred trust to be preferred to personal selfish gain. He, 
therefore seeks promising recruits for the profession. 

Via r? f profession implies that each member thereof will do his 
bringing other members into disrepute. To this end 
^ f An impleasant and distasteful part of pro* 

hflvA nrnv ^ ^ courage and willingness to eliminate members who 

of mii^f ho U' unfit. In a professsion every member there* 
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conduct lu general. It must, therefore, establish standards of 
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much to do \vitli^sub?^^^^°” desewes an answer. The answer will have 
groups in thn nro assertions concerning the function of teacher 
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is "no - Wc find then: fellow men? The answer, sadly enough, 
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teaching small children. Some of diem have been issued "temporary 
certificates” because of the tremendous teacher shortages. Still others 
have been employed before certification laws required special training 
for teaching small children. In some states anybody who has a college 
diploma is considered capable of teaching small children. There are 
teachers in the public schools with six weeks of training beyond high 
school; there are those with one year of training beyond high school; 
there are those with only two years of training beyond high school. Salary 
schedules in many school systems take this sort of inadequate prepara- 
tion into account and, by so doing, recognize it. 

We find teachers in the upper grades of the elementary schools who, 
in their collegiate days, never dreamed of entering the profession of 
teaching. We have teachers in the junior high schools who know nothing 
about the basic purposes and goals of the junior high school and who 
know little more than a considerable number of facts in a specific field. 
We have secondary school teachers who know less about their particular 
subjects than many who live in the community, and considerably less 
about children and their problems than many parents. 

Until teachers know much more about the following than the rank and 
file of citizens in the community, teadiing cannot be considered a profes- 
sion on the first count, 

1. How to supply leadership in group-thinking situations; how to participate 
in such situations with children. 

2. How to study and analyze the whole cultural situation of the child and of 
children to discover basic needs, interests, and problems. 

3. How to marshal and mobilize the facts learned in item 2 to develop a 
better program for child growth. 

4. How to observe the child and how to organize the data collected into 
meaningful procedures for use in guiding learning. 

5. How to participate with learners in the derivation of effective teaching- 
learning policies, procedures, and units of instruction. 

6. How to interpret the educational program to the people. 

7. How to utilize community resources for the education of children. 

8. How to organize the teaching-learning situation so that children will 
actually become capable of marshaling and mobilizing facts, information, 
and skills for the purpose of making decisions. 

9. How to direct the learning of children so that they will emerge from the 
schools much more capable of making and much more willing to make the 
socio-moral decisions of their lives. 

10. How to translate subject matter into open doors of vocational choice 

11. How to help parents organize their lives so that children will have homes 
more conducive to learning. 

As long as the teachers* organizations admit anyone to membership in 

the organization who is willing to pay dues and who “1$ engaged in teach- 
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ing or other educational work" or without regard to reasonably high 
standards, we cannot look upon teaching as a profession. If we would 
make teaching a profession, our first step is to limit membership to 
persons who have met professional standards which we ourselves estab- 
lish. We cannot “pass the buck" to legal agencies. As was pointed out 
earlier, control by law is too general in scope to be a criterion of profes- 
sional status. 

Does the teaching group clearly demarcate its function? The answer 
is "no." Some teachers seem to feel that teachers should be engaged in 
every' conceivable aspect of the life of the child. In spite of the fact that 
die teacher has contact with the child less than 15 per cent of the time 
between the ages of 6 and 18, the teacher is expected to perform miracles 
by (1) teaching die child the fundamentals of communication, (2) 
teaching the child subject matter and skills considered by the community 
to be important, ( 3 ) teaching the child how to utilize what he has learned 
to make judgments of practice, (4) teaching the child wholesome social 
attitudes, (5) teaching the child “spiritual and ethical values,” (6) teach- 
ing the child to respect his parents, (7) teaching the child to obey the 
laws of the community, (8) teaching the child to be patriotic, (9) teadi- 
ing the child to be clean and well physically, (10) teaching the child to 
conform to moral codes, ( 11 ) teaching the child to love his fellow men, 
and (12) teaching the child to do many things which the community 
wants done. 

Furthermore, teachers are expected to become Sunday-school teachers, 
boy-scout leaders, girl-scout leaders, key persons in the civic clubs, 
organizers of the Red Cross drive, and to assume responsibility in a 
thousand and one other enterprises which parents or others ought 
to assume. 

All too often, teachers have become all things to people. One teacher 
tells the story that she spent ten minutes each day watching the stream- 
lined train go flirough &e city at 100 miles per hour. According to the 
story, when she was asked why she watched that train every day, she 
replied, “It’s the only thing that goes through this town that I don’t have 
to push.” 

In addition to performing die functions of a teacher, many teachers 
find themselves working as pseudo clinical psychologists, pseudo experts 
on family squabbles, authorities on world aSairs, encyclopedias of infor- 
mation, health consultants, mental-hygiene experts, placement ofBcers, 
juvenile-delinquency experts, court judges, and general guardians of 
child welfare. No teacher can be expected to be all these and be a profes- 
sional person. A lawyer has certain areas in which he expects to give 
service; outside those areas he is usually not required to function. A 
physician has well-defined areas in which he is expected to render service. 
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The dentist confines his service to remaking the mouths of people. But 
tiie teacher has come to be looked upon as the learning expert, spiritual 
savior, occupational guide, the parent in absentia, moral expert and 
forecaster of the future of the child. 

No one can deny that teachers have responsibilities in all the areas 
mentioned, but if teaching is to become a profession, it must give serious 
consideration to clearer demarcation of its function. The “teaching pro- 
fession” should allocate much greater responsibility to the home and to 
other agencies of the community than is now the case. 

But in another way, teaching is a profession. In general, teachers are 
committed to perform certain social functions. Teachers believe that they 
have an important job to perform, that they should play their roles well 
in the fundamental task of teaching children the essential communicative 
skills; the important information about their heritage; a belief in and 
commitment to democracy; wholesome social attitudes; the ability to 
inquire and the ability to make such mquiring useful for the betterment 
of society; the ability to mobilize information, facts, and skills to make 
intelligent choices; the ability to continue their education, if desired; and 
the ability to get a job and to earn a living. In this sense, teaching is 
a profession. 

However, many teachers are amateurs rather than professionals. No 
reference is intended here to deprecate the work of beginning teachers 
who may or may not be amateurs. Many teachers are so grossly unskilled 
that children learn in spite of their tutelage. Many teachers are no better 
teachers than the rank and file of college-trained people in the community 
would be if placed in the classroom; still others are no better teachers 
than some of those in the community who have had no formal education 
beyond the secondary school. In every area of .teaching, tliere are teachers 
whose educational program was designed to prepare them specifically for 
some other vocation. Somehow, they drifted into the teaching field. 

Unfortunately, many laymen, college graduates, college professors, and 
teachers are of the opinion that all that is required of a teacher is that 
the teacher he an expert in some area such as chemistry, physics, history, 
or mathematics. Similarly, there are tlioso who think tlmt if a teacher has 
earned credit in eighteen semester hours of “professional education 
courses,” he is qualified to teach. Actually, neitlier of those groups is 
correct. A teacher, if he is to be more skilled tlian those who patronize 
him, should he unusually well grounded in the subject matter which is 
to be tlie vehicle of classroom worl^ and at the same time should be 
unusually well prepared in the tedmiques of organizing and administer- 
ing the learning situation. A professional tcacljcr should liavc unusual 
understanding of the nature of the learning process, a tlioroughgoing, 
well-defined, and applicable philosophy of life, of dcmocmc}', and of 
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education, and he should have the abUity to square his activities with 

his Imowledge of learning and with his goals. 

A few years ago a superintendent and the professional staff of a school 
system made a careful study of the educational preparation of teachers 
in the elementary schools. One of the facts discovered was startling. The 
elementary school teachers reported that on the average they had slightly 
less than four semester hours of college training in the field of teaching 
reading. When one considers &at Ais represents about one-diirtieth of 
the study in college and that reading is about one-half die Job in the 
elementary schools, there is reason for asserting that many teachers are 
rank amateurs, that they are not professionals. 

The fault, in most cases, does not lie entirely widi die individual 
teacher. The fault lies to a large extent with teacher-educating agencies, 
but it is likewise due to the unwillingness of teachers* organizations to 
establish professional requirements for membership. 

By and large teachers’ organizations admit amateur teachers who are 
willing to pay dues just as readily as they admit professional teachers. 
Kansas alone, among the state teachers’ associations and all affiliates of 
the NEA, has taken steps to apply standards for membership which 
approach a professional level, and even in Kansas the levels established 
are too low. A professional organization should not be primarily con- 
cerned with increasing membership; it should be primarily concerned 
widi selecting members who meet professional standards. 

From the point of view of “apprenticeship,” teaching has not yet 
matured, although it has accepted a token plan for apprenticeship by 
requiring, in most states, that a prospective teacher receive credit in 
“practice teaching,” “cadet teaching,” or “supervised practice.” But even 
this step is a legal one. It has not been taken by die teachers’ orgam’za- 
tions. If teachers’ organizations arc to become professional organizations 
and if they are to make teaching a profession rather than merely a 
valuable vocation, they will require a teacher to experience a year or 
more of apprenticeship before the prospective member can be admitted 
to the organization. Although teachers favor tenure laws which provide 
probationary periods,” they refuse to require probationary periods as 
prerequisites to membership in their organizations. This is a needed step 
if teachers’ organizations are to make leaching a profession. 

Many teachers actually discourage promising and able young men and 
women from entering the teaching vocation. In aU fairness, this is not 
the most common practice. If teadiing is to be a real profession, teachers 
will be so proud of flieir functions that they will continuously encourago 
the best types of young men and women to elect teaching as an occupa- 
tion. There is an old saying whidi goes, “Those who can, do; diose who 
cannot, teach.” If drere is any truth in this statement, it is probably 
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because of the amateurs in &e vocation of teaching who have made only 
meager commitments to the work of a teacher. 

A profession is always concerned with extending the process of educa- 
tion of members beyond the academic life of preservice preparation. 
Thus a commitment to continuous in-service education is imperative if 
teaching is to become a profession. In spite of this, many teachers object 
vehemently to any effort on the part of boards of education or certificat- 
ing agencies to stimulate or require “on the job training.” Particularly is 
this tme if the teacher acquired a masters degree. The only satisfactory 
attempts to encourage in-service education on the part of teachers have 
come from enlightened leadership in local units, from enactment of rules 
and regulations by boards of education, and from enactment of laws re- 
garding certification. Teachers as organized groups have done little more 
than use legislatures to attack diis problem. If teaching is to become a 
profession, teachers* organizations must establish programs of in-service 
education as an essential aspect of continued membership. 

If teaching is a profession, each member of the teaching profession will 
do his best to refrain from bringing other members of the profession into 
disrepute. Organizations of teachers should have the courage and the 
willingness to eliminate members who have failed to live up to this re- 
sponsibility. 

If teaching is to be a profession, teachers are obligated to define their 
relationships to society. This, to a large extent, has been well done by the 
NEA. The AFT has done a good Job, too, but not as diorough a job as 
the NEA. Many state teachers’ groups have done well, and some local 
associations have, also. But in the main, such a poor job of public rela- 
tions has been done that the people are quite unaware of the definition 
of relationships, much less of their meaning and significance. 

Leadership is an obligation of a professional person. Many teachers 
shrink from leadership. Many school administrators are officeholders but 
not leaders. Considerably more emphasis must be placed upon the as- 
sumption of leadership roles by teachers if teaching is to be considered 
a profession. 

SuM>.iAnY OF Needed Steps If Teaqiikc Is to Become a Ppofession 

1. Teachers* organizations must become selective in admitting members 
rather than continue their policies of “pay your dues and Join.” 

2. Teachers' organizations should cstabb'sh their o%vn criteria for teacher 
education as it pertains to admission to membership. Only those teacJiers 
who havo been graduated from approwd programs should be admitted to 
membership. 

S. Teachers’ organizations should define the teacher’s task; they should 
clearly indicate the responslbilitiei of teachers, showing where that 
responsibility ends. 
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In exactly the same fashion, the Girl Scouts of America have come to 
be recognized as one of the most worthwhile youth organizations m the 

”''^ere can be no doubt that many boys and girls who enroU in scouting 
fail to live up to or abide by their promises, but there is ample evidence 
to show that the great majority of young people who go through the pro- 
gram of scouting are different from those who have not It is sign^cant 
to note that employees, officials of the armed services, colleges, uniwrsi- 
ties, and even school officials looking for teachers frequently ask -Were 
you a scout?” Some teacher-educating institutions even require all people 
in training lor entrance into the profession to study the program of scout- 

ing as a prerequisite to graduation. ^ 

^e medici profession has for centuries recognized the Hippocrabc 
oath, and since 1912 it has enlarged this recognition by 
mitment to a modem, specific, and more inclusive coeo e ' 
American Bar Association adopted a code of ethics m 1908 and enlarged 
and modernized the code in 1923. . r 

Rotary International has adopted a code of ethics ’ 

Every newly elected member is presented with a small booklet which 

eludes the Rotary code: 

As a Rotarian it is my purpose wive^lf in 

To regard my business or profession as my opportunity o ^ the 

sendee to society as well as a means to material gam; to 
dignity and wor^ness of my calKng by the acceptance and promotion 
high standards and the elimination of queshona e prac . , 

To value success in my vacation as a worthy ambmon when J “ 

result cf service to society but to accept no profit or distincUon which arises 
from unfair advantage, abuse of privilege, or etraya o J-^ptices which 
To recognize that any sound transaction must be goveme y p . . 

bring mtisfaeUen to all parties concerned, and to esteem it “ P 
my profession or business, to serve beyond the strict measure of duty or 
obligation.* 

Herbert J. TayIor.= president of die Club Aluminurrr “f Cc-m 
pany of Chicago, and a prominent Rotarian ”co^ 

Mde of ethics pertaining to the operation of the Club Alummu 
pany and has applied the four-way test to his mvu 

«al leader. He has, for example, asked four questions regarding business 

plans, policies, statements, and advertising; 

- Adccniurc In Service, p. 33, n»‘a>y ^^“'erbert J. Taylor, 

■The Club Aluminum Products Company. Chicago. lU., llcrDcn J , 

’^'Tlm author has knorvn this gentleman for a many years; J'" '’^"'°'mF<iod 
Wm on research projects svWa. were ,-o^tIonaI m ^ 

srith fire pmsTdent of 


pUn Is ortually built upon tlie code expros 
Uotaiy International In tne summer of 1951. 
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4. Teachers' organizations should publish in clear, concise language what 
they stand for. They should let all the people Itnow. They should not 
equivocate on basic issues. 

5. Teachers’ organizations should require teachers to serve probationary 
periods as teachers before being admitted to membership. 

6. Teachers’ organizations should estabKsh criteria concerning (a) subject- 
matter preparation of teachers and (b) professional education courses 
for teachers, and should admit only those who meet these requirements. 

7. Teachers* organizations should take steps to create scholarships and 
grants-in-aid to promising and able young men and women who elect 
teaching as a career. 

8. Teachers’ organizations should develop positive programs for recruitment 
of the most able young men and women for die profession. 

9. Teachers’ organizations should make continued growth in service a pre- 
requisite to continued membership in the association. They should re- 
think such benefits as leaves of absence, tenure, and salary schedules in 
terms of promoting growth in service and should emphasize the obligation 
of teachers to grow in service as a prerequisite for such benefits. 

10. Teachers’ associations should prepare codes of ethics which can be used 
to govern conduct of members and which are such that violations can be 
readily discovered. 

11. Teachers’ organizations should have the courage and should be willing to 
dismiss teachers who are unfit for membership. 

12. Teachers* organizations should encoiu’age teacher participation in leader- 
ship activities. 

The Boy Scouts of America have a code of ethics. No boy can count 
himself as a tenderfoot member of the organization until he has prom- 
ised; "On my honor I will do my best to obey the scout law, to help other 
people at all times, and to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight.” 

Furthermore, as a young lad progresses in scouting from the rank of 
tenderfoot tlirough second-class scout, first-class scout, star scout, life 
scout, and eagle scout, he is required over and over to reaffirm his scout 
oath and to demonstrate that he has lived up to the scout law. Even for 
those who continue to progress m scouting through programs of explorer 
scout, sea scout, rover scout, and leadership in scouting, there is the con- 
tinuous requirement that the person involved reaffirms his commitments 
to the scout oath and law. Progress in scouting is developed around the 
goals established in the code of ethics. Many young lads have found it 
impossible to achieve the highest rank in scouting because they have 
been unable to convince their fellows and their leaders that diey have 
lived up to the code. It is the basic code of a scout that makes scouting 
one of the most highly regarded organizations of boys and youijg men in 
the world. 
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the nonnative phase of judgmental method. Many teacher-educating 
agencies have been more concerned widi preparing teachers to direct 
learning toward acquisition of facts and information than with prepar- 
ing teachers who know how to cause children to come to grips with the 
real problems of their lives, present and future. Teachers have side- 
stepped many of the issues whicdi need intelligent direction; the issues 
which involve people and their deepest values; the issues which center 
around commitments regarding goals of living, purposes of occupations, 
ideals of family living, and decisions regarding the ethical merits of a 
plan of action. 

This criticism is not meant as a request to return to teaching of dogma 
because such teaching evades the real issue; the best way to achieve 
dogmatic value judgments is by dictation and by confining learning to 
some neutral area of subject matter primarily concerned with “facts and 
information " By such procedure the learner is left to flounder in the sea 
of facts or steer his way out by use of the dictated dogma. The American 
public schools, however, are committed to a program of separation of 
schools from dogma. By traditionally centralizing attention of learners 
on “facts, information, and skills” and at the same time denying Cie 
schools the right to teach dogma, we have left many people high and dry. 

Most of our teachers are products of just such a scheme of things, so 
we find teachers lost and floundering wi^ respect to beliefs and commit- 
ments which can be used by them in evaluating tlieir own services as 
teachers. Decisions which are made independent of accepted policies or 
principles are socially blind unless by accident they happen to be in the 
interest of the public good. 

If teachers are to become leaders in the art of assisting tlie young to 
make intelligent judgments of practice, it is essential that teachers them- 
selves know how to reconstruct their own basic norms of conduct. 
Teachers make a sad mistake when they assume that some group of 
people widi whom they have no direct contact can establish basic norms 
of conduct for them. Another important essential is a positive commit- 
ment to the norm by the individual. Still another important essential is 
a complete understanding, by the individual, of the implications of the 
norm for practice and a belief tliat commitment should be measured in 
terms of outcomes rather than in terms of verbalism. 

Tlius if a teacher states that he believes the schools should be operated 
primarily for the children but places his own personal welfare ahead of 
the needs of children, tlicro is no real commitment, there is only ver- 
balization. 

Adoption of codes of ethics by a group of teachers in a school can he as 
meaningless as tlic isolated exclamations of a parrot unless the teachers 
themselves have explored tlic meaning of the separate statements of the 
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1. Is it the truth? 

2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

3. Will it build good will and better friendship? 

4. Will it be beneficial to all concerned? 

Phi Delta Kappa has proposed that teachers take an oath similar in 
character to the Hippocratic oath, as follows; 

I do solemnly swear that 

I will be loyal to the profession of teaching and loyal and generous to its 
members. 

I will lead my life and practice my art with understanding and justice. Into 
whatsoever child’s life I shall enter, it shall be for the good of the child to 
the utmost of my power, holding myself far aloof from error, from corrup- 
tion, from the exemplification of wrongdoing. 

I will exercise my art solely for the welfare of children, and will aid no learn- 
ing and administer no discipline for a socially unjust purpose, even tf 
solicited, far less suggest it. 

Whatsoever I shall see or hear of the lives of children or their parents or my 
colleagues which is not fitting to be spoken, I will keep inviolably secret.* 

When human beings are faced with the question: What should be 
done? they are faced with a moral issue which is a practical one. For 
some reason men have frequently divided judgmental procedure Into 
two categories, namely, the moral and the practical. This division has 
done great damage to the process of determining a course of action. The 
notion that there is a complete separation or even a mild separation 
between the practical and the moral is fallacious; it encourages irrespon- 
sibility regarding the social consequences of action. 

Democracy is founded upon the assumption that the people are 
sovereign and that they can plan their own actions in harmony with 
basic beliefs and commitments which they have acquired. It is, there- 
fore, a fundamental tenet of democratic control that men begin with 
some form of normative orientation. The men who wrote our basic law 
began with the normative “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.”® 

The education of the young in elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges has been oriented, unfortunately, around theoretical dis- 
ciplines which have usually ignored the normative aspect of making 
practical judgments. Similarly, the education of teachers has not em- 
phasized a discipline of practical judgment which focuses attention upon 

* Published in Phi Delta Kappan, Januaiy, 1947, in the second person, not in first 
person as it appears here. 

* The Declaration of Independence. 
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the normative phase of judgmental method. Many teacher-educating 
agencies have been more concerned with preparing teachers to direct 
learning toward acquisition of facts and information than with prepar- 
ing teachers who know how to cause children to come to grips with die 
real problems of their lives, present and future. Teachers have side- 
stepped many of the issues which need intelligent direction; the issues 
which involve people and their deepest values; the issues which center 
around commitments regarding goals of living, purposes of occupations, 
ideals of family living, and decisions regarding the ethical merits of a 
plan of action. 

This criticism is not meant as a request to return to teaching of dogma 
because such teaching evades the real issue; die best way to achieve 
dogmatic value judgments is by dictation and by confining learning to 
some neutral area of subject matter primarily concerned with "facts and 
information.” By such procedure the learner is left to flounder in the sea 
of facts or steer his way out by use of die dictated dogma. The American 
public schools, however, are committed to a program of separation of 
schools from dogma. By traditionally centralizing attention of learners 
on "facts, information, and skills” and at the same time denying the 
schools the right to teach dogma, we have left many people high and dry. 

Most of our teachers are products of just such a scheme of things, so 
we find teachers lost and floundering with respect to beliefs and commit- 
ments which can be used by them in evaluating their own services as 
teachers. Decisions which are made independent of accepted policies or 
principles are socially blind unless by accident they happen to be in the 
interest of the public good. 

If teachers are to become leaders in the art of assisting the young to 
make intelligent judgments of practice, it is essential that teachers them- 
selves know how to reconstruct their own basic norms of conduct. 
Teachers make a sad mistake when they assume that some group of 
people with whom they have no direct contact can establish basic norms 
of conduct for them. Another important essential is a positive commit- 
ment to the norm by the individual. Still another important essential is 
a complete understanding, by the individual, of the imph’cations of the 
norm for practice and a belief that commitment should be measured in 
terms of outcomes rather than in terms of verbalism. 

Thus if a teacher states that he believes the schools should be operated 
primarily for the children but places his own personal welfare ahead of 
the needs of children, there is no real commitment, there is only ver- 
balization. 

Adoption of codes of ethics by a group of teachers in a school can be as 
meaningless as tlie isolated exclamations of a parrot unless the teachers 
themselves have explored the meaning of the separate statements of Ujc 
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code and have subsequently pledged themselves to abide by it. The test 
of the commitment lies not in the vote to adopt but in the consequences 
of the several acts of the teachers involved. 

There are teachers in the public schools who, while earning tiieir own 
living in such schools, are actually opposed to free public education as 
an institution of democratic living. There are teachers in the public 
schools who speak glibly of their belief in the rightness of making the 
public schools open to all children regardless of race, color, creed, 
economic status, or intellectual endowments, who deliberately attempt 
to build a school program for those who have special talents of an in- 
tellectual nature. It is not uncommon to hear public school teachers 
exclaim, “He shouldn’t be in school, anyway.” 

Thus a code of ethics is valueless unless it has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and understood by those working by it, unless those who adopt 
it are willing to square their actions by it, and imless individuals are 
willing to be excluded from the group if their acts are contrary to the 
code. 

In 1949 eighty-six advisory committee members of NEA code com- 
mittee listed sbcty problems which, in their opinion, were so important 
as to indicate a need for developing a functional code of ethics for 
teachers. Some of the problems are listed here.® 

1. Teachers are not loyal to the profession. 

2. Teachers fail to support associates. 

3. Teachers refuse to participate in community activities. 

4. Teachers leave professional meetings for social reasons even though being 
paid while attending. 

5. Teachers refuse to grow in service. 

6. Teachers blame other teachers for pupil failures. 

7. Teachers make disparaging remarks about other teachers. 

8. Teachers refuse to attend professional meetings unless compelled to do so. 

9. Teachers jump contracts. 

10. Teachers refuse to read professional journals. 

11. Teachers refuse to join professional organizations. 

12. Teachers misuse sick leave. 

13. Teachers “play ball” with pressure groups. 

14. Teachers refuse to teach “slow learners.” 

15. Teachers force beginners to take the worst assignments and then criticize 
them when they have trouble. 

16. Teachers by-pass the principal or superintendent. 

17. Teachers discovirage children from entering the profession. 

18. Teachers refuse to work with PTA groups. 

19. Teachers gossip about each other. 

* Report of the Committee on Professional Ethics, pp. 6-7, NEA, Washington, 

1950. 
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20. Teachers “play up” to board members. 

21. Teachers use political influence to get jobs. 

22. Teachers spy on each otlier. 

23. Teachers pledge contributions and do not pay. 

Recently the author requested sixty-four teachers enrolled in his 
classes in supervision to list tlie five most flagrant violations of teacher 
ethics which they could remember. These were tabulated in the order 
of observed occurrence. The top ten types of violations are listed below: 

1. Teachers work harder for such benefits as tenure, higher salaries, and sick 
leave than for improvement of themselves as teachers. 

2. Teachers are more concerned %vith earning master's degrees to get on a 
higher salary schedule than to become belter teachers. 

3. Teachers join professional organizations to get somolliing in the form of 
personal benefits of a material nature. 

4. Teachers gossip about other teachers and talk about the inadequacies of 
other teachers. 

5. Teachers talk against the administration when in small groups but try to 
curry favor when on their own. 

8. Some teachers really do not believe in public education; they prefer 
private education, or education sponsored by private or religious agencies. 

7. Teachers refuse to give active support to leacJiers’ organizations. 

8. Teachers are more concerned with teaching subjects tlian with teaching 
children. 

9. Teachers are not loyal to the profession; they discourage others from 
entering it. 

10. Teachers refuse to work logetlier in determining school policy— tlioy say 
policy making is the job of the superintendent. 

These are serious indictments of teachers, but it is hoped that the 
small sample is an unfair one. The sixth indictment is a most serious one 
if it is true. Are there fifth columnists teaching in the public schools? 
Are there those employed by the public schools of the nation who 
secretly wish that the whole system itself could be abolished? If there 
are, then teachers should take cognizance of that fact and do what they 
can to eliminate such people from the profession. It is just as important 
to eliminate from the profession of teaching in tlic public schools those 
who are secretly opposed to free public education as it is to eliminate 
communists from the government. Today the integrity and validity of the 
free public schools are being challenged. It would be tragic if the 
challenge succeeded. Can public school teachers ignore the possibility 
that they have within their own ranks those who would sabotage the 
whole program of public education? 

The ethics committee of tlie NEA recommended the adoption of a 
code of ethics for that organization and suggested tliat it be adopted by 
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code and have subsequently pledged tiiemselves to abide by it. The test 
of the commitment lies not in the vote to adopt but in the consequences 
of the several acts of the teachers involved. 

There are teachers in the public schools who, while earning their own 
living in such schools, are actually opposed to free public education as 
an institution of democratic living. There are teachers in the public 
schools who speak glibly of their belief in the rightness of making the 
public schools open to all diiJdren regardless of race, color, creed, 
economic status, or intellectual endowments, who deliberately attempt 
to build a sdiool program for those who have special talents of an in- 
tellectual nature. It is not uncommon to hear public school teachers 
exclaim, “He shouldn’t be in school, any\vay/’ 

Thus a code of ethics is valueless unless it has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and understood by those working by it, unless those who adopt 
it are willing to square their actions by it, and unless individuals are 
w illin g to be excluded from the group if their acts are contrary to the 
code. 

In 1949 eighty-six advisory committee members of NEA code com- 
mittee listed sixty problems which, in their opinion, were so important 
as to indicate a need for developing a functional code of ethics for 
teadiers. Some of the problems are listed here.® 

1. Teachers are not loyal to the profession. 

2. Teachers fail to support associates. 

3. Teachers refuse to participate in community activities. 

4. Teachers leave professional meetings for social reasons even though being 
paid while attending. 

5. Teachers refuse to grow in service. 

6. Teachers blame other teachers for pupil failures. 

7. Teachers make disparaging remarks about other teachers. 

8- Teachers refuse to attend professional meetings unless compelled to do so. 

9. Teachers jump contracts. 

10. Teachers refuse to read professional journals. 

11. Teachers refuse to join professional organizations. 

12. Teachers misuse sick leave. 

13. Teachers “play baU” with pressure groups. 

14. Teachers refuse to teach “slow learners.” 

15. Teachers force beginners to take the ^vo^st assignments and then criticize 
them when they have trouble. 

16. Teachers by-pass the principal or superintendent. 

17. Teachers discourage children from entering the profession. 

18. Teachers refuse to work with PTA ^oups. 

19. Teachers gossip about each other. 

* Report of the Commtttee on Professional Ethics, pp. 6-7, NEA, Washington, 

1950. 
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and better neighbors. His personal conduct should not needlessly offend 
the accepted pattern of behavior of the community in which he serves. 

8. Each member of the teaching profession should dignify his calling on all 
occasions and should uphold the importance of his services to society. On 
the other hand, he should not indulge in personal exploitation. 

9. A teacher should encourage able and sincere individuals to enter the 
teaching profession and discourage those who plan to use this profession 
merely as a stepping-stone to some other vocation. 

10. It is the duty of the teacher to maintain his own efficiency by study, by 
travel, and by other means which keep him abreast of the trends in educa- 
tion and the world in which he lives. 

11. Every teacher should have membership in his local, state, and national 
professional organizations, and should participate actively and unselfishly 
in them. Professional growth and personality development are the natural 
product of such professional activity. Teachers should avoid the promotion 
of organizational rivalry and divisive competition which weaken the cause 
of education, 

12. While not limiting their services by reason of small salary, teachers should 
insist upon a salary scale commensurate with the social demands laid upon 
them by society. They should not knowingly underbid a rival or agree to 
accept a salary lower than that provided by a recognized schedule. They 
should not apply for positions for the sole purpose of forcing an increase 
In salary in their present position; correspondingly, school officials should 
not refuse to give deserved salary increases to efficient employees until 
offers from other school authorities have forced them to do so. 

13. A teacher should not apply for a specific position currently held by another 
teacher. Unless the rules of the school system otherwise prescribe, he shall 
file his application wth the chief executive officer. 

14. Since qualification should he the solo determining factor in appointment 
and promotion, the use of pressure on school officials to secure a position 
or to obtain other favors is unethical. 

15. Testimonials regarding teachers should he truthful and confidential, and 
should be treated as confidential information by the school authorities 
receiving them. 

16. A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. Ample notification should be given by both 
school officials and teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 

17. Democratic procedures should be practiced by members of the teaching 
profession. Cooperation should be predicated upon the recognition of the 
worth and dignity of individual personality. AH teachers should observe 
the professional courtesy of transacting official business %vith the properly 
designated authority. 

18. School officials should encourage and nurture the professional growth of 
all teachers by promotion or by other appropriate methods of recognib'on. 
School officials who fail to recommend a worthy teacher for a better 
position outside their school system because they do not desire to lose his 
services are acting unethically. 

19. A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other teachers except that 
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the state associations and the local units affiliated with the NEA. The 

code adopted is as follows:' 

Believing; that true democracy can best be achieved by a process of free 
public education made available to all the children of all the people; 

That the teachers in the United States have a large and inescapable respon- 
sibility in fashioning the ideals of children and youth; 

That such responsibih'ly requires the services of men and women of high 
ideals, broad education, and profound human understanding; and in order 
that ffie aims of democratic educah'on may be realized more fully, that the 
welfare of the teaching profession may be promoted; and 

That teachers may observe proper standards of conduct in their professional 
relations; the National Education Association of the United States proposes 
this Code of Ethics for its members. 

The term “teacher” as used in this code shall include all persons directly 
engaged in educational work, whether in teaching, an administrative or a 
supervisory capacity. 

1. It is the duty of the teacher to be just, courteous, and professional in all 
his relations with pupils. He should consider their individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and environments. 

2. He should refrain from tutoring pupils of his classes for pay, and referring 
such pupils to any member of his immediate family for tutoring. 

8. Tho professional relations of a teacher with his pupils demand the same 
scrupulous care that is reqtiired in the confidential relations of one teacher 
\vlth another. A teacher, therefore, should not disclose any information 
obtained confidentially from his pupils, unless it is for the best interest of 
the child and the public. 

4. A teacher should seek to establidi friendly and intelligent cooperation 
behveen home and school, ever keeping in mind the dignity of his pro- 
fession and the welfare of the pupils. He should do or say nothing that 
would undermine the confidence and respect of his pupils for their parents. 
He should inform the pupils and parents regarding the importance of pur- 
poses, accomplirfiments, and needs of the schools. 

5. It is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his pupils an appre- 
ciation of the principles of democracy. Ho should direct full and free dis- 
cussion of appropriate controversial issues with the ejqjeetation that com- 
parisons, contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an understanding, 
appreciation, acceptance, and practice of tlie principles of democracy. A 
teacher should refrain from using his classroom privileges and prestige to 
promote partisan politics, sectarian reli^ous views, or selfish propaganda 
of any land. 

6. A teacher should recognize and perform all the duties of citizenship. He 
should subordinate his personal desires to the best interests of the public 
good. He should be loyal to the school system, the state, and tho nation, 
but ho should exercise his right to give constructive criticism. 

7. A teacher’s life should shmv that education makes people better citizens 
^“The Teacher and Professional Organizatfons,’* Report of the Committee on 

Professional Ethics, Appendix D, pp. 115-117, NEA, Washington, 1951. 
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only one person had read the Code of Ediics of the organization to 
which diey belonged.'® This is far too small a sample to justify any con- 
clusions, but it does indicate that something is very wong with the 
notion that a code of ethics devised at the top will filter do\vn. 

The NEA is taking steps to see that all members receive copies of the 
code, daat all local units study the code, and that each state association 
rmdertakes a program of indoctrinating teachers with the code. Doubt- 
less this step has been taken by the NEA as a result of awareness at die 
top that the bottom has as yet made few commitments. 

It is distressing indeed that the teachers themselves show very h'ttle 
appreciation of the need for restricting membership in organizations of 
teachers. Equally disturbing is the fact that many administrative oflBcials 
of teachers’ colleges and schools of education as well as teachers in such 
institutions likewise show little concern for the need of restricting mem- 
bership in teachers’ organizations. Whether we like it or not, the vocation 
of teaching is cluttered with incompetents, a fact which is certainly felt 
in low wages, loss of attractive power for able young men and women, 
and efforts to reduce expenditures for public education. Many of the 
so-called “attacks” on public education have been attributed to sub- 
versive groups, and many loyal citizens have been hurt to the quick by 
teachers or teacher groups who have accused such persons of being 
tools for subversive groups. Actually, many of the criticisms of pubh’c 
education stem from honest convictions of loyal citizens who feel that 
the vocation of teaching is honeycombed with incompetent teachers. 
Teachers should be sure of their facts before they crucify citizens on 
the cross of being members of "subversive groups opposed to public 
education.” 

Certainly diere are agencies and groups at work in America for the 
sole purpose of eliminating pubhc education. These groups should be 
opposed vigorously by all believers in democracy. But teachers have no 
right to accuse loyal citizens of subversion merely because they question 
die competency of teachers or the nature of the program of the schools. 

Teachers would make a far more significant contribution to the prob- 
lem of securing more adequate support for public education if they 
would take positive steps to eliminate from their own ranks those who 
are unfit to teach. Teachers’ organizations have a distinct obligation to 
limit membership to those who meet professional standards which have 
been established by the profession itself. 

Boards of education and state legislatures are often obsessed \vith the 
single objective of keeping ta.Kes on the lowest possible level. Rather 
than hold to standards for the certification of teachers, which necessitates 
higher salaries and more e.\penditures for schools to train teachers, they 

” A group of teachers in Connecticut, 
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formally presented to a school official for the welfare of the school. It is 
unethical to fail to report to the duly constituted authority any matters 
which are detrimental to the welfare of the school. 

20. Except when called upon for counsel or other assistance, a teacher should 
not interfere in any matter between another teacher and a pupil. 

21. A teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, or 
other compensation for endorsing books or other school materials in the 
selection or purchase of which he can exert influence or concerning which 
he can exercise the right of decision, nor should he accept a commission or 
other compensation for helping another to secure a position.* 

The NEA established a standing committee on professional ethics 
consisting of members appointed by the president. This committee has 
the following assignment; 

Jt will be the duty of the Committee to stvdy and to tahe appropriate action 
on such cases of violation of this code as may be referred to it. The Committee 
shall be responsible also for publicizing the Code, promoting its use in institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers, and recommending needed modifications. 

If, when a case is reported, it is found to come from a state which has an 
Ethics Committee, such cases shall immediately be referred to said state com- 
mittee for investigation and action. In the case of violation reported from 
a state which has neither a Code or an Ethics Committee, or from a state 
which has a Code but no Ethics Committee, the N.E.A. Ethics Committee 
shall take such action as seems wise and reasonable, reporting to the state 
school officers of the community recommending expulsion of any N.E.A. mem- 
bers for flagrant violations,* 

The NEA has made a powerful contribution to the task of profes- 
sionalizing the vocation of teaching. Its development of a code of ethics 
is an exceedingly hopeful indication that the organized teachers of the 
schools are seriously concerned with moving toward professional status. 
Teachers stiU have a long way to go, but the NEA has made many starts 
in the right direction, and among these is its development of a code of 
ethics. 

Several important errors were made by die NEA, however. One of the 
errors was to assume that a relaUvely small group of officials of the 
organization could draft a code of ethics which would be accepted by 
the rank and file of teachers. The process was not sufficiently organic in 
nature; it did not arise from the local units and mushroom to the top. 
Instead, it was started at the top and was expected to filter to the indi- 
vidual teacher in his community. This filtering has not occurred. Many 
teachers do not know much of anything about the NEA Code of Ethics. 
In a class of twenty-nine people, all teachers seeking the master’s degree 
in education, and all coming from local units affiliated with the NEA, 
* This code is available as NEA Fexsonal Growth Leaflet 135, Washington. 

•“The Teacher and Professional Organizations,” op. cU., p. 117, 
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in the formulation of policies; and in the making of decisions which affect 
the teaching-learning situation, the school’s program, and administration 
of the school. 

10. Become increasingly competent in the art of evaluating educational pro- 
grams, outcomes of teaching, outcomes of learning, and achievement of 
children. 

11. Become increasingly competent in interpreting the educational program 
to the people of the community. 

12. Observe the following general rules of conduct: 

a. Befrain from tutoring pupils of his classes for pay and from referring 
such pupils to any member of his family. 

b. Refrain from disclosing any information obtained confidentially from 
pupils in the school unless it can be very clearly shown that such dis- 
closure is essential to protecting the life or limb of others. 

c. Refrain from applying for a position unless a vacancy exists or is about 
to occur. 

d. Refrain from using his position or prestige to promote partisan politics, 
sectarian religious views, or propaganda of any land. 

e. Perform all the duties of citizenship. 

f. Refrain from attempting to measure his own services in terms of the 
number of hours devoted to teaching. 

g. Refrain from underbidding a rival and from agreeing to accept a salary 
lower than that provided in die salary schedule. 

h. Refrain from applying for positions solely for the purpose of forcing 
local school authorities to increase salaries. 

i. Refrain from utilizing presswes of friends, political groups, or others 
in seeking appointment or promotion, 

/. Consider all information regarding a teacher which has been acquired 
in confidence as strictly confidential, to be revealed to no one except as 
provided in receiving such information. 

k. Consider all contracts binding unless, by mutual agreement between all 
parties concerned, the terms of the contract are changed, modified, or 
abrogated. 

l. Refrain from unfavorable criticism of other teachers except when such 
criticism is presented to the sdiool officially for the welfare of the 
schools, in which case it should be in writing, and signed. 

m. Report to duly constituted authorities any gross violation of code of 
ethics, making such reports in writing, and signing them. 

n. Scrupulously refrain from accepting commission, royalty, services, or 
gifts from any source whatsoever for influence rendered in the selection 
of books, materials of instruction, supplies, equipment, or services used 
in or for the schools. 

o. Never interfere in any matter between another teacher and a pupil 
unless life or limb of either party is at stake. 

13. Accept membership in, and give financial and personal support to, the 
professional organizations of teachers, national, state, and local. 

14. Seek to improve the salaries of professional teachers so that the financial 
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have resorted to "emergency” certificates by means of which many rank 
amateurs have been admitted to the teaching group. And to make 
matters even worse, teachers’ organizations throughout the country have 
urged and cajoled these amateurs to become members of the several 
associations, accepting their dues with great pleasure and pride, and 
bragging about the great increases in enrollment of teachers in the 
organizations. 

There are many problems connected widi making a profession out of 
the occupation of teaching, and no one person can even foresee all these 
problems, let alone oiler possible solutions for them. But teachers as a 
group can locate and solve these problems if they will go to work on 
this major issue. The time has come for teachers to assume the respon- 
sibilities which entitle them to ask for rights. Teachers are inadequately 
paid; teachers need retirement laws; teachers ought to have tenure; 
teachers should be granted leaves of absence to recover health, to grow 
professionally, and to meet emergencies; but if teachers expect to acquire 
these rights, they must increase the respect of the public for the vocation 
of teaching by making it a profession, they must take steps to encourage 
and guarantee more adequate services, they must discipline themselves 
by establishing higher standards for membership in the profession, they 
must educate those who employ membei^ of Ae profession, and diey 
must devise ways for ridding Ae profession of incompetent members 
thereof. 

Any teacher who is a member of the profession of public school 
teachers in the United States of America should 

1. Be a loyal citizen of the United States of America. 

2. Be committed to the belief that the best interests of the United States of 
America demand that our system of free, public, tax-supported education 
shall be maintained and improved. 

3. Put the welfare of children as the first and highest obligation of the 
teacher. 

4. Engage in a continuous process of professional growth and development as 
long as he is engaged in teaching. 

5. Seek in every way possible to be healthy, vigorous, physically strong, and 
mentally well. 

6. Become increasingly competent in die art of participation in group- 
thinking situations and in contributing to leadership in such situations. 

7. Become increasingly competent in studying the community and in using 
data thus discovered for improving the educational program, 

8. Become increasingly competent in observing children and in organizing 
such observations for the purpose of improving the teaching-learning 
situation. 

9. Become increasingly competent in participating with children, fellow 
citizens, and people of the community in the development of principles; 
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code” to a group of people. This is the method usually used by state- 
wide organizations of teachers and by national associations of teachers. 
Certain people, more gifted than others in their ability to speal^ write, 
or influence people through a wide variety of means of communication, 
offer codes of ethics to the teachers and offer them as die basic solution 
to their professional status problems. Teachers are “persuaded”; they ar^ 
“sold”; they are influenced to accept. Often, in this process, important 
facts and relevant materials may be withheld or slightly twisted in their 
interpretation, sometimes consequences of adoption are ignored. Often, 
translation of the code of ethics into plans of action is never mentioned. 
This procedure is alarmingly successful, alarming because it is one of 
exploitation; it is wasteful of human resources and basically immoral. 
Characters of people should be respected, not manipulated; beliefs of 
people should be fused, not maneuvered. Commitments of teachers to a 
code of ethics which does not incorporate the intelligence and insight of 
all teachers involved is not as sound a commitment as it could be. 

A fourth method of developing a code of ethics is a function of the 
quality of leadership in the school system. Only when leadership is recog- 
nized as separate and distinct from speciflc, designated authority is this 
method likely to be fruitful in the democratic sense. Leadership, even 
strong leadership, is not incompatible with our ideals of democratic 
values; it is not opposed to democratic social control whenever the group 
is immature, when the group is inexperienced, when the group is faced 
with an emergency. The most promising type of leadership in a demo- 
cratic society is that type which seeks continuously, increasingly, and 
progressively to transfer leadership from dependence upon one person 
to interdependence of the members. It is this characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes true leadership from exploitation. 

If those in charge of the affairs of the school system have resolved to 
utilize the kind of leadership described in the preceding paragraph, it 
becomes much easier to adopt the best method for adopting a code of 
ethics. Such a method for adopting a code of ethics involves, first, an 
attempt to clarify all the points of difference bet\veen individuals; this 
involves recognition of differences, not argumentation concerning their 
relative rightness or wrongness. Such procedure involves uncoerced dis- 
cussion and deliberation. Tlic second step is tliat of locating the points 
of agreement ratlier tlian the points of conflict and by study, deliberation, 
and discussion arriving at meanings and understandings of these common 
agreements. Out of this deliberation are bound to come basic elements 
of common outlook, of common purpose, of common principles, of com- 
mon beliefs, of common policies, and perhaps common programs for 
action. Tlic naxt step is to examine the differences in the order of tlieir 
least difficulty, attacking tljc easiest conflict first, tlius leaving the hardest 
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rewards wiU be such as to attract and hold the most able young men and 
women in America. 

15. Encourage able and sincere young men and women to become teachers. 

16. Engage in activities of the professional organizations in such a manner as 
to encourage the professional organizations to 

a. Set standards for membership. 

b. Expel teachers who fail to live up to this code. 

c. Continuously evaluate the professional character of the organization. 

The highly significant task of professionalizing teaching can be and 
will be solved by teachers. It is not likely to be solved by school adminis- 
tration alone, by officials of teachers’ organizations alone, or by edicts of 
legislative assemblies. It can and will be solved when the leaders in 
school systems set the stage for active, wide, free participation by 
teachers in the development of principles, poh'cfes, and plans of action 
for the operation of the schools. 

One of the most primitive methods for developing codes of ethics con- 
sists of the strong compelling the underlings to adopt and accept a code 
issued by edict. The weaker person's judgment plays no part in develop- 
ing the code or in developing plans for its application to behavior. But 
such coerced action is never stable, and over any span of time, except a 
very short one, it is totally inefficient The compelled are never bound 
to a code of ethics by any bonds except fear of Ae compeUer, The char- 
acters and the personalities of the compelled do not grow, abilities on 
the part of the compelled to inquire are stunted if not completely 
blocked, and a common course of action based upon congenial accep- 
tance of basic principles does not result. This pattern of developing a 
code of ethics, regardless of any immediate advantages it may have, is, 
in the long run, most wasteful of human resources and immoral. It stunts 
growth of compelled and compeller alike. 

Another method for developing codes of ethics arises out of conflicts 
of purpose where the people involved are divided into two or more 
groups which hold to differing basic values. In such cases, power of the 
two or more groups may be equal or unequal. If they are unequal, the 
previously described primitive mefliod of arriving at agreement with 
respect to the code is usually the result. If they are equal in power, the 
method for developing the code of ethics becomes one of compromise. 
Compromise as a method develops when there are differences in purpose 
but equalit)’' of power. When compromise occurs, and it does in many 
situations where teachers are endeavoring to agree upon a code of ethics, 
those involved should recognize that compromise as a method for devel- 
oping a code of ethics offers no abiding solution; it is little more than a 
temporary truce awaiting more intelligent methods. 

A third method for developing a code of ethics is that of “selling the 
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one always last. Many groups ignore this step; they begin with the most 
controversial matter and get nowhere, increasing emotional blocks as 
they work. 

As each point of conflict is resolved by uncoerced discussion and de- 
liberation, the group should move to the next point of conflict. As it 
proceeds to examine the meanings, insights, and basic assumptions of 
all those who are parties to the conflict, agreements usually emerge. As 
these agreements emerge, the common attack upon the general problem 
of teacher ediics gradually finds a solution which is agreeable to the 
group. The result is consensus. This procedure is deliberative and 
thoughtful; it results in full utilization of human resources; it leads to 
development of plans of action which are relevant to common beliefs and 
understandings; its outcomes are sensitive to common human values 
which are satisfying to the participants. This method results in enduring 
codes of ethics which are likely to function as basic controls of action; 
it is democratic; it is conducive to mental health; it leads to mutuality; 
it is creative. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. What obstacles to professionalization of teaching have been omitted in 
this chapter? 

2. Would limiting membership in the NEA to those holding bachelor’s 
degrees be an adequate limitation? 

3. What arguments can be given for free and open membership to state 
teachers’ associations? 

4. Should teachers’ associations leave standards to state certificating 
agencies? 

5. Would the requirement that a person hold a teaching certificate be an 
adequate standard for membership in the NEA? 

6. Would colleges of education oppose establishing standards for teacher 
education adopted by the NEA? 

7. How would young beginning teachers react to a requirement of two 

years of probationary work as a teacher before being eligible for membership 
in the NEA? ^ ^ ^ 

8. Teachers unions are often called “unprofessional.** Do you agree with 
this? Why? 

9. Can you tell the difference between a teacher who is an NEA member 
and one who is not by observing the classroom work of the two? How? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
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schedules usually reveal the effects of compromise by including special 
features such as differences in salary due to sex, area of teaching, de- 
pendents, special assignments, etc., but the basic characteristics of nearly 
all schedules now in use are those mentioned above. 

For example, in a study of 452 single salary schedules reported by the 
NEA® with few exceptions there were four classes of teachers. 

Class A: Teachers without degrees. 

Class B: Teachers with bachelors degrees. 

Class C: Teachers wth master’s degrees. 

Class D: Teachers ^vith master s degrees and one year of additional graduate 
work. 

Endless variations of this general scheme were found. Titles of classes 
sometimes referred to years of college work, semester hours, quarter 
hours, or weeks of preparation. In some cases only two classes existed; 
in others there were seven. There were intermediate classes for fractions 
of a years preparation. The masters degree or equivalent was the highest 
level of preparation recognized by about 80 per cent of the schedules. 
Only 6 per cent gave recognition for the doctor’s degree. A few schedules 
recognized each separate semester hour of credit by inclusion of such 
statements as; "For each hour of approved credit beyond the basic train- 
ing requirement, add eight dollars per credit to a maximum of ninety 
additional semester hours.” 

Having determined in which class a teacher finds himself, most salary 
schedules then proceed to list actual salary figures for teachers in each 
class according to the number of years of service a teacher has had. A 
typical example of a salary schedule dius developed is as shown in the 
table on page 262. 

This type of salary schedule is a crude instrument which schools have 
used largely because of habit, certainly not because it is effective for the 
purposes which were assumed. 

One of die chief reasons for including the various classes in the typical 
salary schedule has been to encourage teacher growth in service. This 
assumption has been based largely upon evidence found in studies which 
tend to show that salary increments correlate highly with attendance at 
summer schools and earning advanced degrees.* 

Until 1943 practically no research had been undertaken to discover 
the relationship between salary increments and growth of teachers in 
service. The studies all assumed that attendance at summer schools and 
earning advanced degrees was prima facie evidence of gro\vth on the 

* Ib!d., p. 81. 

^L. L. Morris, T/ie Single Salary Schedule, Teachers College Contributfoa to 
Education 413, pp. 78-79, Columbia University, Ne%v York, 1930. 
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The plans of action for determining salaries of teachers in the public 
schools have far-reaching influence. They are of major importance in 
school finance because a large proportion of school revenue is used to 
pay salaries. They are of paramount importance because they influence 
the quality of teaching, the quality of the personnel within a school 
system, and the personnel recruited for teaching. They are important 
because they play a most significant role in the development of morale 
and wholesome working relationships of die entire staff. 

Salary schedules have been developed to meet one problem of per- 
sonnel administration in the schoob. Like any invention, they serve their 
purposes for a time and then become obsolete because the social and 
economic situation changes. Today’s salary schedules, as found in most 
schools, represent past thinking, but no limit b set on what may be 
developed for tomorrow. There can be no doubt that the existing pattern 
of salary scheduling has improved salaries for leachersj neither can there 
be any doubt that existing patterns of salary scheduling are far better for 
all concerned than were the hit-and-miss policies used prior to the 
development of such schedules. 

Most of the research in the field of salary scheduling has been done by 
the NEA,* and this agency asserts that “salary schedules may be ex- 
pected to change and improve in die light of increasing knowledge and 
understanding by teachers of their own obligations and by the profes- 
sion of what constitutes acceptable professional preparation and stand- 
ards.”^ 

The distinguishing characteristic of nearly all salary schedules in the 
public schoob is that they are based upon only two factors, namely, ( 1 ) 
levels of professional preparation, and (2) years of experience. Salary 

*W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia of EduaUlonal Research, p. 1073, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1950. 

* NEA Research Bulletin 25, No. 3, p. 76, October, 1947. 
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psychological error because the real motivating forces were greater in- 
come, improved status, and increased opportunity to secure a more 
lucrative position radier than the desire to solve problems within the 
school system/ Some typical observations in diis study are significant. 

1. Salary increments should be based upon study of school problems, not 
upon advanced degrees earned. 

2. If salary schedules were based upon study of school problems and teachers 
attended summer schools to better enable them to study these specific prob- 
lems, growth would be more likely to occur. 

3. It is easy to administer, even though we all doubt its value. 

4. Teachers are more interested in the increase than in gro%vth; motivation is 
wrong. 

When pressed to analyze the reasons why salary schedules were not 
effective in promoting growth in service, the participating schools as- 
signed die following (listed in order of frequency of mention): 

1. Promotes “degreeilis*— teachers do graduate work in order to get in next 
salary bracket, and are not primarily concerned with improving their own 
teaching ability. 

2. Summer-session work is done in order to get increase, not to grow. 

3. Teachers seek better positions in other schools when they get advanced 
degrees. 

4. Salary schedules put no premium on studying our own problems in our 
schools. 

5. Once a teacher gels a master’s degree, there is little further stimulus to 
work. 

6. Present plans encourage teachers to become more informed in their teaching 
fields but less expert in solving our ONvn school problems. 

7. Present plans encourage teachers to substitute credit hours for study of 
problems which arise within the school in which they are teaching. 

8. Current practice creates classes which ride high on advanced degrees 
regardless of whether or not the degree has any significance in terms of 
educational imderstanding.* 

The most promising techniques discovered in die North Central Asso- 
ciation study wth respect to salary scheduling were as follows: 

1. Granting salary increases for study of specific problems arising out of 
cooperative planning and study of the teaching staff in a school whether 
or not such study takes the teacher to summer sessions, extension classes, 
etc. 

2. Giving salary increases for participation in experimentation wthin the 
school which, in the Judgment of teachers, board members, and administra- 
tors, has value to the school’s educational program. 

'Ibid., p. 205 . 

• Ibid., p. 207 . 
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Basic Salary Schedule, Podunk Schools, 19 


(Hypothetical figures for illustrative purposes) 


Salary step 

Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Class D 

1 


$2,850 

$3,000 

$3,150 

2 


3,000 

3,150 

3,300 

3 


3,150 

3,300 

3,450 

4 


3,300 

3,450 

3,600 

5 


3,450 

3,600 

3,760 

6 

$3,450 

3,600 

3,750 

3,900 

7 

3,600 

3,750 

3,900 

4,050 

8 

3,750 

3,900 

4,050 

4,200 

9 

3,900 

4,050 

4,200 

4,350 

10 

4,050 

4,200 

4,350 

4,500 

11 

4,200 

4,350 

4,500 

4,650 

12 

4,350 

4,600 

4,650 

4,800 

13 

4,500 

4,650 

4,800 

4,950 

14 

4,650 

4,800 

4,950 

5,100 

15 

4,800 

4,950 

5,100 

6,250 

16 


5,100 

6,250 

5,400 

17 



5,400 

5,550 

18 




5,700 


part of teachers. Furthermore, as late as 1943 this was found to be a 
common assumption of teachers and administrators.® 

Research done by a subcommittee of die North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools revealed that 

1. While 64 per cent of the schools felt diat salary increments caused teachers 
to attend summer schools and to earn advanced degrees, these same schools 
doubted the value of giving salary increments if the results were measured 
in terms of teacher growth. 

2. 29 per cent were positive that salary increments as provided in their salary 
schedules did not promote growth in service. 

3. 14.9 per cent thought existing salary schedules \vere of doubtful value in 
producing growth of teachers in service. 

4. 11.2 per cent of the schools thought existing salary schedules did result in 
growth of teachers in service. 

5. 6.7 per cent of the schools believed that salary schedules improved morale 
but had little effect on growth in service.* 

In this same study the great majority of teachers and administrators 
expressed the opinion that existing salary schedules were based upon a 

* C. A. Weber, Techniques Empjoijed in a Selected Croup of Secondary Schools of 
the Uorth Central Association for Educating Teachers in Service, Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, p. 210, Northwestern University, Evanston, III, 1943. 

•Ibid., pp. 203-204. 
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of the welfare of children. Thus the board of education has a responsi- 
bility to employ, retain, and reward teachers whose work is such as to 
serve the needs of the children adequately and effectively. 

A board of education has a responsibility to the taxpayers because the 
taxpayers have a right to expect their money to be spent wisely and with 
due regard to two major factors, namely, the welfare of the children of 
the community and Ae ability of the school district to finance the 
schools. 

To achieve these ends, a board of education has the right to expect 
that teachers will 

1. Be well prepared in their preservice training. 

2. Grow in service. 

8. Be physically and emotionally fit to teach. 

4. Eliminate absenteeism except for illness, accident, disease, or family 
emergencies. 

5. Be competent to perform the assignments given them. 

0. Keep abreast of new developments in the theory and practice of teaching. 

7. Pool their knowledge and understanding of educational problems. 

8. Keep abreast of new developments in their particular fields of subject 
matter. 

But rights always imply responsibilities. What are some of the respon- 
sibilities which boards of education have to teachers? Their rights have 
been discussed, but one cannot stop with such discussion because boards 
morally do not have such rights unless they assume responsibilities 
which accompany them. 

A board of education has an obligation to pay saJanes to teachers 
which will enable the district to employ and retain teachers who live up 
to the expectations of the board. No board has a right to axpect the finest 
type of teacher in its school system if it pays wages comparable to those 
being paid charwomen in the community. If a board of education has 
attractive salaries for beginning teachers but a poor salary plan for 
other teachers, it may be able to employ promising young teachers, but 
it cannot keep tliem. There must be a salary plan which will both at- 
tract teachers of great promise and keep teachers who live up to the 
expectations of the board. 

Furthermore, a board of education has an obligation to pay salaries 
which will foster and encourage teadicrs to grow in service. To expect 
a teacher to subscribe to magazines in his field, to purcljase books, to 
study, to pay tuition fees for college credit, to travel, to attend profes- 
sional meetings, to p.irticip.atc in researdi, wljcn the salarj* paid sudi 
teacher is quite inadequate to meet tlie basic needs of food, clothing, 
shelter, old age, membership in professional organizations, illness, in- 
surance, reasonable recreation, and taxes is certainly unrealistic. 
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3. Giving salary increases for active study in the area of curriculum develop- 

ment. i.t *• 

4. Giving salary increases for %vriting and publishing articles ior pubucauon 

in recognized educational journals. 

5. Giving salary increments for writing and publishing books. 

6. Giving salary increments for development of new techniques in teaching 
which can be evaluated by the staff. 

T. Participation in workshops where teachers cooperatively study common 
problems which have arisen within their schools.* 

There is no good reason why the salary schedule should not reward 
teachers for growth in service rather than for merely earning graduate 
credits or graduate degrees. The evidence does not support the assump* 
tion that existing schedules do so. 

There are few people who would assert that mere length of service in 
a school system is a guarantee diat a teacher is a good teacher. Most 
people who have given thought to the problem of teaching, including 
teachers as well as administrators and college professors, realize that the 
first year of teaching experience is a crucial year and that the first three 
years of teaching experience are likely to be of far more value to a 
teacher than are any succeeding three years. 

In a study of twenty selected schools whose program for development 
and growth of teachers was found to be superior and of twenty schools 
whose program for development and growth of teachers was found to be 
very poor, it was found that when the years of service of the 279 teachers 
in the first group of schools and the years of service of the 213 teachers 
in the second group of schools were compared, the years of experience 
of teachers was a negligible factor.*® 

It is the nature and quality of the experience which is really signifi- 
cant, not the length of service, and every self-respecting superintendent 
hnows this to be true, every interested parent knows it to be true. It is 
an observation common to all; it is common sense. 

Yet in spite of the evidence tiiat mere institutional credit and mere 
length of experience are invalid criteria for judging the worth of a 
teacher, most of our existing salary schedules are based, almost exclu- 
sively, on the assximption that in determining salaries only two factors 
are important, namely, institutional credit and years of experience. 

A board of education’s diief responsibility is to the children of the 
community it serves. The board should consider all its actions in the 
light of their effect upon the children. Schools exist for the sake of the 
children who attend them. Consideration of the welfare of teachers, the 
board of education, and the community are secondary to consideration 
•Jfcfd. 

*' C. A, Weber, "Reactions of Teachers to In-service Education in Their Schools," 
School Review, 51:234-241 (April, 1M3). 
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future emergencies without seriously curtailing essential current ex- 
penditures. 

In addition, if he were to think like the businessmen in most com- 
munities, the teacher should be entitled to interest on his investment in 
education. 

While it is impossible to illustrate Uie above rights for every com- 
munity, it might be helpful to see what a minimum salary should be in 
one type of community. In a small city of 5,000 people in the Middle 
West, we might find the situation somewhat as follows: 


Cost of food per year for a teacher figured at $2.50 per day for 365 days. . . $912 

Cost of clothing for one year 250 

Cost of room at $10 per week 520 

Life insurance ($5,000 ordinary life) 70 

Retirement (many teachers’ pensions are not adequate, so the figure used 
here is for purchase of retirement annuity beginning at age twenty-five with 
retirement at age sixty as sold by the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 

Association and for a retirement of S150 per month at age sixty) 480 

liocal and state taxes (variable) 20 

Federal income tax (single person, assumed salary $2,500) 422 

Bummer school once every five years for tuition, books only (prorated) 20 

Extension courses, one two-hour course every three years (prorated) 10 

Purchase of books and subscriptions to professional Journals 25 

Dues to state teachers' association, NEA, two other professional organiza- 
tions, and his own local teachers' club 20 

Contribution to community agencies such as Red Cross, church, boy scouts, 

Chamber of Commerce, etc. (2 per cent of $2,500) 60 

For health and accident insurance, Blue Cross, and other similar agencies as a 

hedge against illness, accident, and emergencies 40 

Dental and ocular physicians and glasses, etc 30 

Recreation (4 per cent of $2,500) 100 

Personal appearance, such as hair treatment, haircuts, permanents, cosmetics, 

etc 00 

Total $3,029 


It appears from the above analysis that a minimum salary of $3,029 
should be provided in the community described. It should be noted that 
no provision is made for owning a car, for operating a car, for care of 
dependents, for travel, for interest on investment, or for expenses in 
attending professional meetings. 

If a teacher in the small city used in the illustration were receiving a 
salary of only $2,400, it is obvious that such a teacher would be forced 
to curtail or eliminate one or more of the essential expenses listed. Such 
a teacher would soon become frustrated and a likely candidate for that 
group of teachers who are in mental ill healtli and perhaps in physical 
ill health. 

Tlie teadier has a right, also, to expect that tlie board of education 
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A board o£ education is obligated to provide facilities which will 
enable teachers to become increasingly competent. Chief among these 
is an adequate and growing professional library. The writer has visited 
too large a number of so-called "good” school systems where such im- 
portant professional Journals as the Joumol of Educational Research, 
The Elementary School Journal, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Educational Leadership, The School Review, Educational 
Method, and many others were totally absent and in many cases un- 
heard of by members of the staff, including school administrators. 

If current periodicals and journals are missing, in many cases, current 
research studies are almost unknown. The board of education has an 
obligation to supply the professional staff with funds necessary to build 
and maintain a library of periodicals, research studies, monographs, 
books, mimeographed materials, and pamphlets to enable the teachers 
to really go to work on basic problems in their fields. But this is not 
enough. There must be a place in the school system where ffiese mate- 
rials can be stored and used, and the board has an obligation to provide 
such facilities. 

The board of education has an obligation, also, to see that arrange- 
ments are such as to be conducive to the health of teachers. No board 
can honestly expect teachers to be healffry if they are forced to work in 
quarters which are not likely to be healthy. Neither can a board expect 
teachers to be healthy if arrangements are such that teachers are worried 
and frustrated. 

Boric Rights and Obligations of Teachers 

The teacher has a right to a salary which will enable him to be 
mentally and physically vigorous; to a salary which will enable him to 
provide adequately the essential elements of food, clothing, and shelter 
commensurate ^vith the general living standards of the community in 
which he works; to a salary which is large enough to enable him to 
purchase life insurance, provide for retirement, pay local, state, and 
Federal taxes; to a salary sufficient to enable him to pay the expenses 
essential to summer-school attendance, taking extension courses, and 
othei^vise earning credit in colleges and universities as part of a program 
of self-improvement; to a salary adequate to belong to professional 
organizations and to purchase books and magazines; to a salary suffi- 
cient to enable him to provide for emergencies such as long-extended 
illness, accident, surgical service, dental care, eye care, and other health 
services essential to his well-being; to a salary adequate to enable him 
to contribute to worthwhile community activities; to a salary sufficient 
to enable him to engage in recreational activities essential to his mental 
and physical health; and to a salary sufficient to enable him to save for 
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istration has substituted leadership for authority; if the administrator 
and the board of education have examined the deliberations of the 
teaching stall and, after coming to agreement with the stafF in their 
deliberations, have executed the plans of action agreed upon with dis- 
patch and understanding; if the board of education has set the stage 
so that administrative staff members are looked upon as leaders of 
rather than masters of their colleagues; if the board has arranged things 
so that the chief administrative officer conceives of his task as coordina- 
tor of the ideas and procedures initiated by the staff through cooperative 
effort; and if the board expects its superintendent’s proposals to the 
board to be the results of consensus of the best judgment of his profes- 
sional staff, then the working conditions are likely to promote health 
and mutuality, and the use of intelligence in solving problems. 

Teachers are entitled to adequate provision for sick leave and for 
leaves of absence for the purposes of self-improvement or for studying 
problems of the school. 

At the present time granting teachers leaves of absence to study or 
travel is an infrequent practice in the public schools. Granting such 
leaves with pay is almost unheard of, although a few school systems do 
it occasionally. But those schools which have granted teachers leaves of 
absence for study or travel, and which have provided some pay for 
teachers while on sick leave, have found the practice to be most valuable. 

In 1943 about 10 per cent of the secondary schools in a sample of schools 
in twenty states occasionally granted leaves with some pay to teachers 
for the purpose of study or educational travel. Every one of these schools 
reported that the practice was of great value to the schools in terms of • 
general improvement of the work being done in the schools.** 

Actually, the greatest obstacle to providing a program for leaves of 
absence for study and travel is the fact that most school staffs have never 
really cooperatively studied the problem and have never worked out a 
well-devised plan for attacking local school problems. Leaves of absence 
for the purposes mentioned have been granted on an individual basis 
rather than as a result of careful study by the teachers and the board of 
education. If boards of education would provide for the means by which, 
as a result of study of local problems, certain members of the staff could 
be delegated to take a leave of absence to study how other schools and 
communities solved similar problems, the results would be likely to im- 
prove the local schools immediately. 

It is generally recognized that cumulative sick leave is a right which 
teachers have. Nearly all schools have some form of sick leave, and well 
over half the schools have some form of cumulative sick leave. In the 

” C. A. Weber, "A Summary of the Findings of the Sub-committee on In-service 
Education,” North Central Association Quarterly, 17<3):281-287 (January, 1943). 
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and the community will provide working conditions which are conducive 
to health, mutuality, and the use of intelligence in solving problems. 
Research has demonstrated that the following practices have been most 
valuable for ensuring the working conditions mentioned:^^ 

1. Providing an adequate professional library for the use of the teachers. 

2. Providing for sabbatical leave to study, travel, or recover health. 

3. Providing adequate policies concerning sick leaves. 

4. Providing periodic health examinations for teachers at school expense. 

5. Providing for medical service and hospital service by means of group 
insurance. 

6. Inviting teachers to attend meetings of the board of education. 

7. Granting teachers short leaves of absence with pay to attend educational 
meetings and conventions. 

8. Giving salary increments for extensive activity within the school system 
for the purpose of study of local school problems, curriculum revision, 
guidance, and pupil evaluation. 

9. Rewarding teachers finandally for active participation in an in-service 
education program carried on within the school system. 

10. Rewarding teachers financially for research and inquiry concerning local 
school problems, 

11. Rewarding teachers financially for professional writing concerning local 
school problems. 

12. Rewarding teachers financially for utilizing community resources in solv- 
ing problems of the school. 

The teachers have a right to expect boards of education to adopt 
policies which provide for cooperative efforts at curriculum develop- 
ment; which promote the pooling of the best judgments of the teaching 
staff; which provide for experimentation with classroom organization, 
administration, and procedures; which encourage teachers as well as 
administrators to participate in the planning of new school buildings 
and in the remodeling of old ones; which secure cooperation of the entire 
teaching staff in defining and clarifying of the conditions essential for 
adequate performance of professional services, such as physical condi- 
tions of work, matters of health and hygiene, necessary equipment, 
materials, determining salaries, planning the school budget, and deter- 
mination of school policies. 

The most important criterion for judging a board of education and its 
administrative machinery and policies is; Have the teachers in the 
school system grown? If the policies of the board of education and the 
work of the boards chief executive have brought about coordinated, 
cooperative thinking and planning on the part of teachers; if the admin- 

” C. A. Weber, ^‘Tecliniques of In-servic^ Education Applied in North Central 
Secondary Schook, North Central Association Quarterly, 16(2):19G-198 (October, 
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Teachers have an obligation to read current books in their subject- 
matter areas, to read current professional journals, to read current profes- 
sional books; they have an obligation to become familiar with extensive 
educational studies currently in progress in other schools, in state de- 
partments, in other areas; and they have an obligation to share their 
knowledge of these matters with otiier teachers. 

Teachers have an obligation to gain proficiency in participation in 
group'tiiinking situations and in contributing to the leadership of such 
situations. They should become increasingly proficient in surveying and 
anal)^mg the natural and cultural landscapes with particular reference 
to community processes and in utilizing the data developed in improv- 
ing the educational program. They are obligated to gain proficiency in 
observing the individual learner and in organizing such observations 
into meaningful interpretations of the growth processes of the child so 
that a working knowledge of how children learn can be used in evaluat- 
ing the teaching-learning situation. Every teacher is obligated to gain 
proficiency in participating with leamere in the derivation of effective 
teaching-learning policies, procedures, and units of instruction. Teachers 
should gain proficiency in evaluating educational programs and the 
specific outcomes of learning experiences of individual pupils. Teachers 
are obligated, finally, to become always more able in the process of in- 
terpreting the educational program to die public. 

Basic Principles Governing the Salary Schedule 

Certain principles concerning employment of teachers should be , 
followed, or a salary schedule be extremely difficult to develop or 
administer. These principles are as follows; 

1. When a new teacher is added to a school staff, such teacher should be 
specifically prepared to teach in the area of assignment. 

2. Specifications governing the type of person needed to fill a vacancy should 
be prepared prior to any attempt to investigate candidates or to accept 
applications. 

3. "V^en experienced teachers from other school systems are employed, 
boards of education should insist upon adequate evidence that such ex- 
perience has included satisfactory service, 

4. Members of the teaching staff should have a definite part in determining 
the specifications for a new teacher and should have an opportunity to 
share in the actual selection of a new teacher. 

5. Initial employment of a teacher should he wth a written understanding 
that the first year of employment is a temporary one and that employment 
for the first year is probationary in character. 

6. Where tenure laws exist, a careful reevaluation of the services of teachers 
should be made prior to granting tenure. 
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state of Illinois legislation was enacted in 1947 which made cumulative 

sick leave mandatory. 

Teachers have a right to expect tenure in dieir positions as long as 
they are meeting the legal requirements and as long as they are assum- 
ing the professional responsibilities expected by the board of education. 

If the teacher has the rights enumerated here, it is important to call 
attention to the obligations of teachers, too. Certainly no teacher would 
expect to assume such important rights without, at the same time, show- 
ing willingness to accept responsibilities. 

The teacher has an obligation to be adequately and appropriately 
prepared to teach in the assignment agreed upon by the teacher and the 
board; such a teacher has an obligation to be properly certified by the 
appropriate state agency. 

The teacher has an obligation to grow in service, to become an in- 
creasingly good teacher. If teachers are to grow in service, they must 
make every effort to participate in group deliberations concerning prob- 
lems of the school in which they are working, they must cease to look at 
educational problems only through eyes of subject-matter specialists, 
they must become concerned with the common problems of all teachers, 
they must cease to be complacent. 

If the teacher is to grow in service, he must not be content with mere 
accumulation of college credit or additional degrees. He has an obliga- 
tion to participate in the types of activity within the school itself which 
have been discovered to be fruitful in terms of engendering growth. 
The teacher has an obligation, also, to return to teacher-education 
* institutions, such as colleges, teachers* colleges, and universities, for 
additional professional education and for further study in subject-matter 
areas. Just as the competent physician or surgeon constantly returns to 
medical and surgical clinics to observe and to learn the newest and latest 
techniques and to learn about the newest drugs, so must the teacher 
assume the obligation to return periodically to the sources of new facts, 
new information, new ideas, and new thinking. If a teacher is to keep 
abreast of new developments, new methods, new and promising prac- 
tices, new theories, new research in his field, new research in the field 
of learning and method, new plans of action for evaluation of pupil 
progress, and new points of view, such a teacher has an obligation to 
return to teacher-education institutions at periodic intervals. 

Teachers have an obligation to work with other teachers in making 
inquiry into problems which arise within the school and the school 
system, and they have, also, an obligation to share their understanding, 
Imowlcdgc, and information concerning such problems with other 
teachers. Every teacher has an obligation to contribute, as he is able, to 
the growth of every other teacher. 
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sional people for the purpose of solving the basic local professional prob- 
lems. 

21. The professional staff should have jurisdiction over the problems of in- 
service education. 

22. The professional staff should be held responsible for initiating changes in 
part a of principle 10. 

23. The board of education should be responsible for initiating changes in 
part b of 10 above. 

The General Plan of the Salary Schedule 

There are three aspects of die salary schedule presented in this 
discussion: 

1. The salary points credited to a teacher. 

2. The conversion factor. 

3. The actual salary, which is the product of the number of salary points 
credited to a teacher and the conversion factor. 

Each of these three aspects will be discussed separately. It should be 
made clear at this point that the determination of the salary points in 
part 1 is not the determination of the salary of the teacher. A salary of 
a teacher can be easily computed after the conversion factor has been 
determined by multiplying ^e number of salary points credited to a 
teacher by the conversion factor. 

The salary points credited to a teacher. It should be possible for a 
teacher to earn salary points in six different ways, as follows: 

1. By earning institutional credit from a recognized and approved college, 
university, or teachers’ college (approval to be by the state department of 
education) . 

2. Through experience as a full-time teacher in the public schools. 

3. By demonstrating on a standardized examination that he ranks above the 
50th percentile in the understanding of the aims, purposes, methods, and 
problems of the public schools in general, and of his field in particular. 
(The National Teacher Examinations prepared and scored by the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of the American Council on Educa- 
tion or some other instrument specifically designed to meet this need is 
suggested.) 

4. By being assigned to work for a longer period than the number of months 
classes are held. 

5. By having specialized abilities required by tlic board of education for 
assignment to positions of superintendent of schools, school physician, 
school arclrilcct, school psychologist. 

0. By participation in activities, other than extracurricular assignments in- 
cluded in load, which are considered by llie professional staff to be of value 
in promoting gro\vth of teachers in service. 
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7. Salaries should be determined by objecUve evidence not by the subjective 
estimate of one or two people because research does not support the 
validity of such subjective judgments. 

8. The salary schedule should determine the basis for salaries for all projes- 
sional agents including teachers, administrators, supervisors, principals, 
assistant principals, counselors, and specialists regardless of sex or teach- 
ing level. 

9. The salary schedule should be a plan for rewarding teachers for engaging 
in activities which are likely to result in growth and in improvement of 
the school’s program and services. 

10. The salary schedule should provide for three separate and distinct deter- 
minations: 

a. What is to be rewarded and in what proportion. 

b. A conversion factor suited to the local community. 

c. The actual salary. 

11. The first aspect above (item 10a) should be a long-term plan and should 
remain relatively constant from year to year. Changes should b© made 
only after careful and thoughtful deliberation of the professional staff and 
of the board of education. 

12. The third aspect (item 10c) should be determined by multiplying the 
points earned in the salary schedule by a conversion factor which has been 
determined by the board of education for the particular community. This 
conversion factor should remain constant except for annual modifications. 
If the factor is set at $10, it might be changed to $9.50 for one year or to 
$10.50 for one year, but it would revert to $10 again the next year ^mless 
specific action were taken to prevent it. 

13. Provision should be made to compensate for changes in the economic 
conditions of the country and for local costs of food, clothing, and shelter, 
but such provisions should not tamper with part a of principle 10 above. 

14. If a board of education requires a professional employee to assume respon- 
sibilities which require him to serve for a period longer than the period 
in which classes are in session, sucdi an employee should be compensated 
proportionately. 

15. Assignments should be only upon recommendation of professional agents. 

16. The salary schedule should encourage growth of teachers in service. 

17. Institutional credit earned while a teacher is in service should be such as 
to warrant the assertion that such credit is evidence of further study for 
the purpose of becoming a more competent teacher. 

18. Regardless of the number of years of teaching experience, the number of 
college degrees, or the numbw of institutional credits, teachers should, at 
periodic intervals, be required to furnish the board of education objective 
evidence that they have kept abreast of theory, practice, and research 
pertaining to education in general and their own fields in particular. 

19. Salaries should be such as to enable the school district to attract and hold 
competent teachers who are growing. 

20. The salary schedule should encourage teachers to work together as profes- 
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writing and shall state the specific assignment given the teacher. The board 
of education must approve such assignment, and its approval must be 
recorded in the official minutes of flie board. Final salary-point credit shall 
not be effective until the faculty and the board have been given a written 
report by tlie teacher on the assignment The faculty shall recommend and 
the board shall approve, prior to pursuit of the assignment by the selected 
person, of the number of salary points to be earned, provided this number 
shall not exceed 10. 

8. If a teacher is invited by a university or national education agency to par- 
ticipate in a summer workshop because of such teacher's outstanding ability 
to contribute to the workshop, such teacher shall, if approval is granted by 
the board of education, be entitled to 10 salary points in addition to those 
earned from credit, provided that no teacher shall be entitled to earn credit 
in sudh a marmer more than once every three years. 

Salary points from experience. A teacher shall be credited with salary 
points for years of experience in the public schools according to the 
following table: 

Nurtiber of 
salary points 


Beginning teacher none 

One year of experience, but less than two years 40 

Two years of experience, but less than three years GO 

Three years of experience, but less than four years 70 

Four years of experience, but less than five years 79 

Five years of experience, but less than six years 87 

Six years of experience, but less than seven years 94 

Seven years, but less than eight 100 

Eight years^ but less than nine 106 

Nine years, but less than ten Ill 

Ten years, but less than eleven 116 

Eleven years, but less than twelve 120 

Twelve years, but less than thirteen 123 

Thirteen years, but less than fourteen 125 

For each year above thirteen years, add 1 


Salary points from standardized examination such as the "National 
Teacher Examination. Any teacher, during his 3d, 6th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 
18th, 21st, 24th, 27th, or 30th year of teaching, may take the National 
Teacher Examinations at board of education expense, and is encour- 
aged to do so. If a teacher ranks above the 90th percentile in both the 
general examination and in the examination in his field of assignment in 
tlio school in which he is teaching, such teacher shall be credited Avitli 
10 salary points. Similarly, if such teacher ranks below the 90tli percen- 
tile but above the 75th percentile in botli the general and specialized 
areas, he shall be credited witli 5 salai}’ points. Similarly, if a teacher 
ranlis above the 50th percentile in the examination but docs not qualify 
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Requirements for salary points from institutional credit 

1. Every teacher must have on file in the office of the superintendent a com- 
plete transcript of all course work taken in each college, teachers college, 
or university which the teacher has attended. 

2. All such transcripts must have credits expressed in terms of semester hours, 
or if expressed in some other terms, die teacher must file a statement from 
the college showing clearly how such credit can be translated to semester 
hours. 

3. All inidal bachelor’s degrees shall be counted as equivalent to 120 semester 
hours regardless of die number of semester hours earned by the teacher. 

4. The number of credits earned as of April 1 shall determine the number of 
salary points in this category for the school year beginning September I 
following April. 

5. No salary points shall be allowed for institub'onal credit unless a transcript 
of such Credit is on file in the office of the superintendent of schools. It is 
the responsibility of the teacher to see that such transcripts are on file. 

Table of salary points from institutional credit 

1. If a teacher does not hold a bachelor’s decree, he shall be credited with 2 
salary points for each semester hour of credit earned, provided that the 
total shall not exceed 200. 

2. If a teacher has a bachelor s degree but has earned no collegiate credit be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree, he shall be credited with 240 salary points. 

8. For each semester hour of credit earned beyond the bachelor’s degree, a 
teacher shall be credited %vith 2 salary points. 

4. If a teacher earns a masters degree, such teacher shall be credited with 10 
salary points in addition to those earned from credit as expressed in item 
3 above (for each such degree if more than one). 

5. If a teacher is awarded a Ph.D. or D.Ed. or other earned doctoral degree, 
such teacher shall be credited with 50 salary points in addition to those 
credited for semester hours of credit beyond the bachelor’s degree as in 
item 3 above and in addition to those credited for master’s degrees as in 
item 4. 

6. If a teacher earns more dian one master's degree, such teacher shall be 
credited with 10 salary points for each such degree in addition to salary 
points earned from semester hours of credit. (Add 4 points for additional 
bachelors degrees.) 

7. If a teacher is selected by the faculty and/or the board of education as a 
person to attend a workshop or summer session or extension class for the 
particular purpose of doing research on some project being carried on by 
the staff and/or the board of education, such a teacher may be credited 
Nvith not more than 10 salary points by action of the professional staff and 
approval of the board of education. Such salary points shall be over and 
above those earned from credit. (SelecUon by the faculty shall mean ap- 
proval by a committee of the teachers %vithin the school in school systems 
where the faculty exceeds twenty in number.) Such approval shall be in 
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have 9 points added for 1953, but only 2 could be used from this total as 
a permanent addition.) 

2. The number of salary points earned under this category shall be determined 
on April 1 of each year and shall apply on the salary for the year beginning 
September 1 next. 

3. Details regarding activities which shall entitle teachers to salary points 
under this caption shall be worked out in advance by the faculty or by a 
committee elected by the faculty. Such details shall include 

a. Description of the activity. 

b. Salary points to be earned. 

c. Evaluation of participation. 

Schools have found the following activities to be worthwhile activities for 
engendering growth in service; 

a. Teachers conducting seminars open to other teachers on pertinent 
subjects. 

b. Participation in such seminars. 

c. Committee activity to study the curriculum or some problem assigned by 
the faculty. 

d. Research on, or study of, a problem designated by the faculty as a 
significant one in the schools (e.g., developing an audio-visual aids 
program, improvement of the school library, improvement of the mark- 
ing system, parent-teacher rapport, etc.). 

e. Heading and reporting to the faculty upon new books, articles in pro- 
fessional journals, etc. 

/. Making a detailed study of the interests, needs, and problems of children 
in the school. 

g. Holding a specified number of personal conferences with parents. 

h. Representing the school at professional meetings. 

i. Working on a committee to develop an orientation program for new 
teachers or new students. 

/. Educational travel. 

Teachers themselves will be able to add many more activities which 
have been found to he effective for encouraging and promoting growth 
of teachers. 

It is very important that teachers should devise their own plans in this 
area. Principals and superintendents should feel free to offer suggestions, 
but they should not attempt to dictate the policy. 

It is significant that teachers should be required to set up a means for 
evaluation as well as a list of activities. No salary points should he 
allowed unless a definite plan of evaluation has been devised and unless 
such a plan is used. 

It is very important Uiat extracurricular assignments should not be 
included here. Tlie reason for this is that extracurricular assignments 
should be taken into consideration when determining the load of 
tc.'ichcrs. Furthermore, experience has shown tliat it is impossible to 
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tor either 10 or 5 credited salary points, such teacher shall be credited 

with 2 salary points. , 

Salary points from extra length of service in a year. If a teacher is re- 
ouired by the hoard of education to work more than the number ol 
months school is in session, he shall be credited, during the year of such 
assignment only, with salary points added as follows; 

1. In nine-month schools, increase the total by He for each week of service 

in excess of 36 . ^ , t. i, 

2. In ten-month schools, increase the total by 2.5 per cent for each week ot 

service in excess of 40. 



9-month echool, fraction, of 
total for 9 montl^ 

10-month school, per cent 
of total for 10 months 

One week extra 

He 

2.6% 

Two weeks extra 

H. 

5.0 

Three weeks extra 

Kj 


Four weeks extra 

H 


Five weeks extra 

Hs 

12.5 

Six weeks extra 

H 

15 

Seven weeks extra 

Ke 

17,5 

Eight weeks extra 

H 

20.0 

Kine weeks extra 

K 

22.5 

Ten weeks extra 

Hs 

25.0 

Eleven weeks extra 



Twelve weeks extra 

H 



Credits earned for special abilities required for superintendent of 
schools, school physician, school architect, school psychologist. This 
credit shall be determined by the board of education at the time of 
employment of such specialized personnel, but should not exceed 100 
salary points. It is recommended that the number of salary points 
credited by this provision be determined after consultation with repre- 
sentatives elected by the teaching staff. If in the judgment of both the 
teaching-staff representatives and the board, the number of salary points 
credited under this category should be in excess of 100, the board would 
be on much more solid ground than if such action were taken inde- 
pendently. 

Salary credits earned from participation in activities which the teach- 
ing staff believes to be productive of growth in service 


1. The total number of salary points which can be earned under this category 
per year shall not exceed 12. Furthermore, the total of points earned shall 
apply for one year only, but one-fourth or 3, whichever is the smaller, shall 
be permanent additions to the number of salary points credited to a teacher. 

(Example: If a teacher earned 9 such points in 1952, such a teacher would 
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10. Estimate annual dues to teachers* organizations at $20. 

11. Estimate what the average teacher is expected to contribute to such local 
charitable agencies as the diurch, Red Cross, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
PTA, Chamber of Commerce, Community Chest, etc. 

12. Estimate the amount of money required for a teacher to protect himself 
against illness and accident in the form of insurance. 

13. Estimate what the average adult at age thirty must pay for dental and 
ocular care. 

14. Estimate what a teacher should have for his own recreation including 
theater, clubs, lodge activity, snacks, smokes, parties, attendance at social 
functions, travel, recreational activities such as golf, tennis, attendance at 
ball games, etc. 

15. Estimate what a teacher must pay for personal grooming, i.e., haircuts, 
permanents, cosmetics, shaves, soap, towels, etc. (A roan who gets a 
haircut twice a month will spend $25 on this item alone.) Cleaning, 
pressing, laundry, etc. 

16. Add items 1 to 15 inclusive, then secure from current Federal income- 
tax tables the annual Federal income lax to be paid by a single person 
whose salary is equal to this sum. 

17. Add items 1 to 16. 

18. Divide this total by 240 (the number of salary points credited to a be- 
ginning teacher with a bacheJor*s degree only). 

The resultant figure will give an approximate value to the conversion 
factor. After this has been done, round off the conversion factor to the 
nearest one-tenth. (Examples: Quotient is 11.21, use 11.2 as conversion 
factor. Quotient is 11.78, use 11.8 as conversion factor.) 

It will be found wise to submit the calculations to teachers so that 
any miscalculations can be discovered at an early date. 

Earlier it was pointed out that the sum of these sixteen essential ex- 
penses in one community was $3,029. In such a community the conver- 
sion factor would be 12.6. 

In establishing the conversion factor, the board should exercise great 
care and should utilize the best judgment of the professional staff and 
informed, intelligent members of the community. Furthermore, once tlic 
conversion factor has been established by the board for its particular 
situation, changes should not be made in it by caprice or careless action. 

It is recommended that the board of education adopt a polity which 
would make it unlikely that the conversion factor would be changed 
more often than once every rivo years, and then only after j'oint study of 
the problem by tim board, members of the community, and representa- 
tives from the professional staff. 

If in any one year unusual conditions ^va^rant special cost-of-living 
adjustments, it is recommended that such adjustments be granted to all 
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develop wholesome morale among teachers when extra pay for extra- 
curricular assignments is given. , 

It should be pointed out that no teaeher ts reqmred, 
sehedule plan, to engage in any aclioity. The choice ts his-and so 


rewards are up to him. . , , , . 

The reason for counting only one-fourth of the salary pom 
under this caption as permanent additions is that sporadic attempts to 
grow in service are not as valuable as continuous efforts to do so. 

A may secure salary points by earning institutional credit ana 

college degrees, from mere service in a school system but not equauy 
tor each year, by ranking highly on the National Teacher Exammatiom, 
by being assigned tor longer periods than the regular school session, by 
having specialized activities, by participation in activities which tn 
teachers themselves feel are valuable tor promoting teacher growth. 

The number of salary points credited is used to calculate the sala^, 
hut it is not the salary. The salary of a teacher is the product of e 
number of salary points credited to a teacher and the conversion factor. 
The establishment of the conversion factor appears below. 


The Conversion Factor 

The conversion factor should be determined by the board of educa 
tion and staff by the following procedure: 

1. Secure data on room rent in the community and strike an average weekly 
rental which single teachers are required to pay. Multiply this by 52. 

2. Secure data on cost of meals per day for a single teacher eating at a 
clean, well-regarded restaurant in the community. Multiply this by 365. 

3. Estimate the amount which a single teacher would find it necessary to 
spend in a year to dress appropriately in the community. (Do not assume 
that the teacher has a surplus of clothing which may have been pur- 
chased by his parents.) 

4. Add the annual premium necessary to purchase a $5,000 life insurance 
policy at age twenty-five. 

5. Calculate the amount required per year to purchase an annuity at age 
twenty-five with retirement at age sixty which would provide at age sixty 
an income of $150 per month. (It may be necessary to increase the $1 
to a greater figure as time goes on.) 

6. Estimate the amount a single teadier would pay for local and state taxes. 

7. Calculate the cost of tuition, books, etc. (not food, housing) for attend- 
ance at summer school at the state university. Divide this sum by 5. 

8. Secure from the state university what it would cost a teacher to take three 
semester hours of work in extension courses. Divide this by 3. 

9. Estimate the cost of professional books and magazines which a teacher 

should purchase annually at $25. 
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What about merit ratings? The writer believes that merit ratings are 
extremely questionable in terms of validity, but he realizes that in the 
future they may be so developed as to be extremely worthwhile if boards 
of education will encourage teachers to share actively in the develop- 
ment of such ratings. 

However, regardless of the assumption that such merit ratings can be 
developed to be very worthwhile instruments, this writer believes that 
they should not he used in determining salaries paid to teachers ex- 
cept in that category labeled ‘"Salary credits earned from participation in 
activities which the teaching staff believes to be productive of growth 
in service” If the teachers themselves feel that merit ratings are of 
sufficient validity to warrant increased salaries to those rated highly by 
them, they should provide for it under this category. It should not be 
imposed by the board of education. 

However, in the first years of teaching, some plan should be devised 
for the purpose of evaluating the services of a new teacher, and if such 
a teacher is found to be a poor educational risk, the teacher should not 
be reemployed. Similarly, evaluations during any probationary period 
preliminary to tenure status should be used for what they are worth in 
detennining whether or not a teacher is to be placed on pennanent 
tenure.'* 

Sound evaluation plans, if devised, might well be used, also, for the 
piupose of selection of teachers for more responsible positions, such as 
vice principal, principal, supervisor, specialist in guidance, counseling, 
and so forth. 

There is, according to this writer, a place for evaluation of teachers 
if methods are validated and cooperatively developed and administered, 
but not in the determination of salaries except by act of the teaching 
staff itself. 

Actually, teachers are not opposed to the general idea of evaluation 
as much as they are opposed to use of merit ratings in fixing salaries. 
This opposition is sound. Boards of education will find that much better 
teacher morale will result if the suggestions offered here are employed. 

What about putting people already in the school system on the salary 
schedule described? One of the chief problems encountered by school 
officials, and one which causes much real trouble, is that of placing 
teachers who are currently employed in the school district on schedule. 
Scores of school systems have salary schedules which are on paper only 
because large numbers of teachers arc not on schedule; some are re- 
ceiving salaries lower than provided in the schedule, while ollicrs arc 
receiving salaries higher than provided in tlic schedule. A definite plan 
for accomplishing the placement of teachers on schedule should be 

** Sc« ChapicT 0, Evaluating the Services of Teachers. 
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teachers on a flat-sum basis and that they be for periods of one year 
only. By following this procedure to meet unusual annual needs, 
emphasis is upon the temporary nature of the adjustment. If after 
years it appears that permanent adjustments should be made, a reexam- 
ination of the conversion factor would be in order. 

The chief advantage of the focusing of attention on the converston 
factor rather than upon the total salary structure is that the focus u 
where it ought to be, namely, upon that aspect of the salary plan wiiiclr 
is directly related to economic conditions and the consumer prtce mdex 
in the community. 


Special Problems Related to the Salary Schedule 

In this chapter some attention is focused on tiie following questions: 

1. What about dependents and increased salaries for men and women who 
have dependents? 

2. What about the use of merit ratings and giving special increments to those 

who rank very high by use of such ratings? t j i ? 

3. What about putting people already in the school system on the scheduler 

Dependents and their relation to the salary schedule. The writer be- 
lieves that the salary schedule should ignore dependency as a factor for 
the following reasons: 

1. Federal income-tax provisions take diis factor into account and offer some 
relief. For example, a single teacher with a salary of $3,500 and no de- 
pendents in 1952 paid a Federal income tax of $585, making his net spend- 
able income about $2,915, while a married man with two children who 
received the same salary was required to pay an income tax of only $171» 
thus leaving a spendable income of about $3,329. Thus, this particular 
married teacher was granted relief to the extent of $414 per year. 

2. People who assume the responsibilities of the support of dependents should 
make a special effort to earn additional salary points according to the plan 
outlined previously. If the salary schedule makes it possible for a teacher 
to earn additional salary points by virtue of his own choice rather than by 
having increases doled out at the \rill of authority above him, there is little 
excuse for asking special favors. 

3. Dependency is not something peculiar to the teaching profession, and yef 
one could search long and ha^ for evidence that skilled laborers, office 
managers, physicians, lawyers, and others receive extra income simply 
because they have dependents. 

4. The salary schedule presented hero makes it possible for salaries to be 
high enough to meet the basic needs and encourages teachers to partici- 
pate in activities which will increase the “take-home pay-” 

” Sick leave, leaves of absence, and other similar matters are discussed in Chapter 


10 . 
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school district where the conversion factor has been set at $12. Her salary 
would be the product of 240 and $12, a salary of $2,880. 

Example B; 

John Doaks is principal of the junior high school. He is employed on an 
eleven-month contract. He has a bachelor's degree, a master’s degree, and 
41 credits of institutional work beyond the bachelor’s degree. He has been a 
teacher for eleven years. He has never taken the National Teacher Examina- 
tions, and he has never earned any salary points from in-service activity 
wthin the school system. 

Mr. Doaks has the fallowing salary points: 

Points 


Institutional credit 332 

From experience 116 

From examination 0 

From special activity 0 

From in-schooI activities 0 

Subtotal 448 

Increase — eleven months’ service (add 30 per cent) 44 

Total m 


The product of 492 and $12 gives Mr. Doaks a salary of $5,904. 

Example G: 

Miss Jones has been teaching for twenty-six years in the elementary schools. 
She never earned a bachelor’s degree, although she has 131 semester hours 
of credit which she has earned over a period of thirty years. Miss Jones has 
been very much interested in audio-visual aids for the elementary schools, 
and last year the elementary school teachers requested that she represent the 
school at a workshop in audio-visual aids at the state university. Every year 
Miss Jones has participated actively in staff planning, and every year she has 
earned at least 6 salary points in this area. The schedule has been in opera- 
tion for ten years. Last year she earned 10 points for in-service activities. She 
ranked in the 90th percentile in her Iwenly-foiuth year, and in the 75th 
percentile in her twenty-first year on the National Teacher Examinations. 

Points 


Institutional credit 200 

Experience for first 13 years 125 

Experience for last 13 years 13 

From National Teacher Examinations 15 

From special abilities 0 

From extra time 0 

From in-service education last year 10 

Cumulated over 10 years 8 

Total 371 


Product of 371 and $12 yields a salary of $4,452 for Miss Jones. 
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officiaUy adopted by boards of education. The following is i 

Teachers behind schedule. If the current salary being paid a teacher is 
lower than that which is provided for in the salary schedule outlined 
in this discussion, the following steps should be taken: 


1. Divide the teacher’s present salary by the conversiori factor. 

2. Calculate the number of salary points credited to said teacher. ^ 

3. Subtract the figure found in item 1 from the figure found in itein 2. 
the difference is 10 or less, place the teacher on schedule without further 
ado. If the difference exceeds 10. credit the teacher with 10 salaiy poin^ 
for the first year the new salary schedule is in effect, and notify such 
teacher that the balance will be credited to his total of salary points as an 
addition to those earned at the rate of not more than 10 per year until the 
balance is credited to him. 


Example A: 

Teacher X now receives $3,400, and the number of salary points credited 
to him is 348, and the conversion factor is $10. $3,400 divided 
gives a quotient of 340. The difference between 348 and 340 is 8, which 
is less than 10. This teacher should receive a salary of $3,480 the next 
year to be on schedule. 

Example 6: 

Teacher Y now receives $3,400, and the number of salary points credited 
to him is 375, and the conversion factor is $10. $3,400 divided by $10 is 
340 points. The difference between 375 and 340 is 35. Such a teacher 
would be credited with the following: 


Year of schedule Points 

l8t 350 

2d 360, plus those earned during the year 

3d 370, plus those earned during the year 

4th 376, plus those earned during the year 


Teachers who are ahead of schedule. In the case of teachers who are 
ahead of schedule, salaries should remain constant until such a time as 
the product of salary points credited to such teacher and the conversion 
factor exceeds the present salary of the teacher. No further increments 
should be given such a teacher until such teacher has earned sufficient 
salary points that the product of the credited salary points and the con- 
version factor exceeds the salary of the teacher. At this point the teacher 
is on schedule. 


Examples of the Application of the Schedule Plan 
Example A: 

Conversion factor, $12. School is in session ten months. 

Mary Smith is a beginning teacher who has just graduated from the state 
university wth a bachelor’s degree. Miss Smith has been employed by a 
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Points 


Institutional credit 

Bachelor’s degree 240 

Master’s degree 10 

Doctor’s degree 60 

90 semester hours of graduate work 180 

Experience 132 

Special abilities 50 

National Teacher Examinations 0 

In-service activities 0 

Subtotal 652 

20 per cent for 2 extra months 136 

Total 7^ 


Salary of Dr. Owens is $9,456. 

The salaries of the teachers listed in these examples from three communities 
with differing conversion factors are compared below. 


Teacher i 

Salary points 




Mary Smith 

240 

$2,120 


$ 8,600 

John, Doaka 

492 

3,036 


7,380 

Miss Jonea 

371 

2,968 1 


! 5,565 

Misa Rankin 

338 



i 5,070 

Misa Erickson 

380 



6,700 

Miss White 




4,650 

Dr. Owens 

788 1 



11,820 


• Conversion factor. 


This salary plan is offered as a new approach to the problem. Teachers 
and administrators working with boards of education can doubtless im- 
prove on it as time goes on. There is nothing in any system which can- 
not, in time, with careful study and thoughtful deliberation, be im- 
proved. The reader is urged to accept die proposals made in this chap- 
ter as a beginning, not the end. Tlie author is firmly convinced that 
teachers and administrators are capable of improving upon suggestions 
niade here, and they are encouraged to do so. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Using the scales provided in this chapter, calculate the conversion factor 
for your school. 

2. Using the method suggested in this chapter, calculate the salary points 
you would now have. 

3. What are the objections to the new approach to salary scheduling offered 

here? ^ 

4. What improvements u’ould you make in this salary-schedule plan? 
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Example D: 

Miss Rankin, like Miss Jones, has no bachelor’s degree, but she has 131 
semester hours of credit and twenty-six years of service. She has never shown 
any interest in National Teacher Examinations nor in activities within school 
likely to result in growth. She has never shown any interest in group planning 
or study of local school problems. On the contrary, she has been content to 
teach her classes and that is that 

Points 


From institutional credit 200 

From experience 138 

Total (no other credit) 338 


Miss Rankins salary is $4,056. (Note that Miss Jones is $396 better off 
financially than Miss Rankin even though she earned no more institutional 
credit than Miss Rankin and has the same number of years of experience.) 

Example E: 

Miss Erickson has been teaching four years. She has her bachelor’s degree 
and her master’s degree with 30 semester hours of graduate work. Her work 
on the M.A. has taken all her lime, so she could not participate heavily In 
other in-service activities. 

Points 


From iostitutional credit 310 

From experience 70 

Total ^ 


Salary of Miss Erickson is $4,560. 

Example F: 

Miss ^Vhlte started at the same time as Miss Erickson, but she does not 
plan to teach very long, so she did not seek a master’s degree or do any grad- 
uate work. She has been a satisfactory teacher in the classroom, but has not 
attempted to earn salary points other than through experience. 

Points 


From institutional credit. 240 

From experience 70 

Total Ho 


Jfiw Whites salary is, $3,720, (It can be seen that Miss Erickson’s efforts 
paid dividends in cash to the extent of $840 per year.) 

Example G: 

Dr. J. R. Owens is superintendent of schools. He has had twenty years of 
teaching experience. The board h.TS set 50 points as a premium for the super- 
intendent, Dr. Owens is hired on a twelve-month basis. 



CHAPTER 16 Teachers" Organizations 


Teachers have found it necessary to organize. Early patterns of school 
administration were cast in the same molds which produced authori- 
tarian line-staff patterns so characteristic of military organizations and 
industry. Authority legally vested in the board of educatioii was dele- 
gated to the superintendent of schools, who delegated authority to lesser 
administrative agents. As a result, conflicts arose between the adminis- 
trators and teachers in school systems. These conflicts have led teachers 
to band together for the purpose of providing a imited front against 
practices which they considered unfair and unjust. Unfair practices 
relative to promotions, unjust dismissals, low salaries, inadequate ^de- 
leave policies, inspecUonal methods, and lack of protection for teasers 
against the pressures of those who desired to exercise thought an e- 
havior control over teachers caused teachers to organize. 

Objectiomable, unwise, and unfair administrative practices have been 
the primary cause of teacher organization. Teachers have realized that to 
cope svith maladministration of personnel problems, they must have 
strength and unity. Teachers learned from business, politics, religious 
groups, medicine, law, and labor that in union there is progress, at in 
organization there is strength. 

Basically, the objectives of teachers’ organizations have been bvolold: 
(1) to protect the welfare of teachers, and (2) to improve tlie schools for 
die benefit of children and society. Teachers have united m an almost 
endless array of teachers’ organizations, but most of these groups have 
fallen into three main eategorics: (1) the NEA and its affiliate s a e 
teachers’ associaUons, local units, departments, and comniissions, (2) or- 
ganizations affiliated with labor, and (3) organization design^ to fur- 
ther inquiry into more or less specific problems of public education. 

In Uiis chapter each of these three great groups of organizations anil 
bo described, and in Chapter 17 the)- avill be discussed m tlieir relation 
to personnel problems of tcaclicrs. 
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5. What is your reaction to the discussion of salary points earned for special 
abilities? 

6. Will lazy teachers object to the proposals of this chapter? 

7. What are the chief obstacles to adoption of the salary plan presented? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Bro\vnell, S. M., E. O. Melby, and J. K. Norton: A Salary Schedule for the 
Teachers of Norwalk, Connecticut, Board of Education, Norwalk, Conn., 
1947. 

Metcalf, H. H.: Providing Appropriate Recognition for High School Teachers 
Whose Assignments Necessarily Exceed the Normal Load of Other 
Teachers in the School, Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1946. 

National Education Association, Washington: 

Analysis of Sinsle Salaru Schedules, Research Bulletin 25, pp. 73-112, 
October, 1947. 

Basie Salary Schedules for Principals in Cities over 2500 in Population, 
1948-49, Educational Research Circular 8, 1949. 

Eguioofents for College Credits Recognized as Meeting Professional Growth 
Requirements of Sdary Schedules in Cities over 30,000 in Population, Edu- 
cational Research Circular 1, 1950. 

Problems and Principles in Scheduling of Teachers* Salaries, Research Di- 
vision, Committee on Salaries, 1940. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of City School Employees, 2950-51, Research 
Bulletin 29, No. 2, April, 1951. 

Salaries of Superinten^nts of Schools, Educational Research Circular 9» 
1949. 

Salary Scheduling, rev. 1949, Department of Classroom Teachers and Re- 
search Division Discussion Pamphlet 8. 

Special Salary Tabulations, 1950, 1951, 1952. 

State Minimum Salary Laics for Teachers. 1950-1951. 

Teachers Salary Schedules in 107 School Systems in Cities over 100,000 
in Population, 1950-Sl, Educational Research Circular 2, 1951. 

Teachers’ Salary Schedules in 200 School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population, 1950-51, Educational Research Circular 1, 1951. 

Reavis, W. C., and D. H. Cooper; Evaluation of Merit in City School Systems, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1945. 
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C. Certification standards should be raised, and reciprocal arrange- 
ments between states should be provided. 

D. Substandard certificates should be discontinued. 

E. There should be a minimum salary. 

F. Salary schedules should reward teachers for 

1. Professional education. 

2. Growth in service. 

3. Successful experience. 

G. Retirement systems should be actuarially sound. 

H. There should be reciprocity of retirement among states. 

I. Improved methods of teacher recruitment should be devised. 

IV. Adult education programs should be established to 

A. Eliminate illiteracy among adults. 

B. Educate for naturalization. 

C. Improve health conditions. 

V. Adequate educational opportunities are essential to national welfare and 
security. 

A. Every state should operate and maintain free schools from nursery 
school through the university. 

B. All children should have equal rights to attend schools. 

C. Complete programs of vocational education should be organized 
and maintained as integral parts of the local school system. 

D. Special provisions should be made for atypical children. 

E. Schools should operate at least 180 days, and class enrollments 
should not exceed 30. 

F. There should be reorganization of school districts. 

G. Boards of education should be nonpartisan, selected at large, with 
overlapping terms of office, and should be fiscally independent. 

H. There should be no discrimination against teachers because of sex, 
race, color, residence, economic status, marital status, religion, or 
nonsubversive poL'tical beliefs. 

I. Professional people should prepare the budget for scrutiny of the 
hoard of education. 

/. Boards of education should be guided by the recommendation of 
the professional staS. 

K. PubUc education should be expanded to include nursery schools, 
landergartens, junior colleges, camping and recreational activities, 
and adult education. 

L. Teachers’ salaries should be increased proportionately if the school 
year is increased. 

Af. There should be established by Congress a National Board of Edu- 
cation to administer the U.S. Office of Education. 

VI. A complete program of financing public education should be established. 

A. Better coordination of the taxing policies of national, state, and local 
units of government. 

B. There should be Federal financial aid to public scliools ^^•^thout 
Federal control. 
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The NEA and Its Affiliates^ 

The NEA is the largest organization of teachers in the world. In 1952 
it claimed a membership of 490,000 individual members and 950,000 
affiliated members. The NEA has sixty-six affiliated state associations, 
4,434 local affiliated associations, and it is now a part of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), 
which includes organizational membership from thirty-eight countries. 

Platform of the NEA. The platform of the NEA and its affiliates is ex- 
tensive. A digest of the platform appears below. 

I. Better education for the child throng 

A. Enriched curricula and better school environment. 

B. Expansion of health programs and guidance programs. 

C. Elimination of child labor and enforcement of attendance laws. 

D. Unfettered teaching. 

II. Teachers are professional workers and have certain rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

A. A responsibility to be of sound character, to be healthy, competent, 
and trained for their jobs. 

B. Teachers should have and abide by a code of ethics. 

C. Teachers should he protected in their constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, worship, press, and assembly. 

D. Teachers have a right to participate in the determination of school 
policies and school management. 

E. Teachers have a right to participate in the development of personnel 
policies concerning load, tenure, salaries, leaves of absence, and 
retirement. 

F. Teachers have a right to salaries which will attract and hold people 
of marked ability in the profession. 

G. Teachers have a right to seek salary adjustments through group 
action.’ 

H. Teachers are protected by tenure laws, retirement systems, credit 
unions, and disability benefits. 

I. Teachers have a ri^t to participate in community affairs. 

III. High standards should be set by and for the profession. 

A. The minimum preparation should be the bachelor’s degree. 

B. Teachers should earn the master’s degree while in service. 

* The material regarding the NEA and its affiliates has been drawn, by permission, 
from the HaiuibooK 1952—53 and from The Teacher and Professional Organizations 
published in 1951 by the NEA as a series of teaching units for use in professional- 
orientation phases of presetvice teachcr-education programs. The' latter publication 
contains 128 pages packed with informative material and might well be used by 
teachers in service as an aid to understanding the program of the NEA and its 
affiliated organizations. 

* This statement should be compared with the collective bargaining plank of the 
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In Sec. 8 we find, 

The right to vote, to serve as a delegate in the representative assembly, and 
to hold office in the association or in any department thereof shall be limited 
to active members whose dues are paid. 

In Art IV, Sec. 2, we find, in part 

Each department shall have the right to fix qualificab'ons of its members 
for the purpose of electing officers and transacting the other business of the 
department: provided active members of the association, and no others, shall 
be eligible to sudi departmental membership. 

The Classroom Teachers Association, a department of the NEA, limits 
its membership to those who are actually classroom teachers, and the 
Association of Higher Education limits its membership to those who teach 
in colleges and universities. The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education limits its membership to institutions. Except for these, 
the departments of the NEA do not restrict membership. It is assumed 
that only those interested wU become members. 

State teachers* as$ociations-‘NEA affiliates. State teachers' organizations 
preceded the NEA in Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucl^, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, South Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. The first two to be organized were in Rhode Island and New 
York, and by 1900 nearly every state had established a state teachers’ 
organization of some kind. Until 1910 few, if any, of the state associations 
maintained permanent paid staff members or had permanent headquar- 
ters. Now practically all state associations have paid secretaries, research 
officers, and other professional personnel, and at least Uventy-seven own 
their own headquarters buildings. All of the state associations publish a 
professional journal or a newspaper devoted to the problems of the 
membership. Nearly 90 per cent of the teachers employed in the public 
schools belong to state teachers’ associations.’ 

The NEA has established fourteen criteria for judging a state teachers’ 
association.^ 

1. There should be a definite statement of purpose emphasizing cluld wl- 
fare, promotion of public education, and adv’anccment of the interests of 
teachers. 

2. Tliero should bo strong emphasis upon the development of local associa- 
tions affiliated w'ith the state association. 

3. They shouTcl be integrated >rilh the NEA and local associations on a 
united dues basis whereby a fe3<dicr pays one flat amount for membership 
In local, state, and national organizations. 

*NEA Handbook J95J, Washington, 1951. 

* HEA Handbook 1952-S3, Washington, August, 1052, 
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13. International relations. 17. Auditing. 

14. Publications. 18. Salary. 

15. Membership. 19. Research. 

16. Necrology. 

These committees usually study problems assigned to them by the 
state associations and report to the membership at the annual meetings. 
It is usually customary for the state association to approve committee re- 
ports, thereby making the committee reports part of the platform or 
policy of the state association. 

Many state associations maintain special departments. Such depart- 
ments are as follows, listed in order of their frequency of appearance:’’ 

Number of states 


Elementary principals 25 

Superintendents 24 

Secondary principals 23 

Classroom teachers 21 

Health and physical education 21 

Vocational education 19 

Foreign languages 17 

English 16 

Mathematics 16 

Science 16 

Social studies 16 

Art 15 

Audio-visual aids 16 

Business education 15 

Home economics 15 

Library 16 

Industrial arts 14 

Music education 14 

Higher education 12 

Administration 10 

Geography 9 

Rural education 0 

Supervision 9 

Elementary education 8 

Guidance 8 

Childhood education 8 

Special education 8 

Classical education 7 

Speech " 

Secondary education 5 

Curriculum and supervision 5 


The chicb. services rendered by state associations arc ( 1 ) providing 
publications to teachers, (2) conducting research, (3) performing field 
services, (4) maintaining public-relations programs, (5} cstablislung 

Mbid. 
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4. They should be adequately financed. (A fee of 1 per cent of the annual 
salary is considered reasonable for united dues.) 

5. They should be governed by a delegate assembly large enough to repre- 
sent the various areas of the state and small enough to transact business 
efficiently. 

6. They should have executive committees which have power to act between 
meetings of the delegate assembly. 

7. They should be departmentalized to meet the special interests of teachers. 

8. They should have standing committees which transact routine business 
and which work on continuing problems. 

9. They should have special committees to study special problems. 

10. They should have an ethics commission to disseminate, interpret, and 
enforce ideals and standards of the profession. 

11. They should have a legislative commission to promote school-district 
reorganization in the direction of larger administrative units, better sup- 
port of education, higher standards of certification, mimmum-salaiy laws, 
a retirement system, tenure and sick-leave regulations, other teacher 
benefits, and legislation for educational progress. 

12. They should have a program of conventions, programs of research, pub- 
lications, public relations, and professional study. 

18. They should be serviced by an adequate, paid staff and should be housed 
in adequate quarters which are own^ by the association. 

14. They should support the program of the NEA. (At this writing, the NBA 
has a ‘‘Centennial Action Program.**) 

Most state teachers’ associations bold annual state-wide meetings or 
meetings only for the delegate assemblies, although some hold meetings 
for the delegate assembly which are open to all members. About fourteen 
states hold annual meetings where die entire membership is entitled to 
vote. Seven hold annual meetings where only the delegate body attends, 
and the remainder hold annual legislative meetings where only delegates 
vote but where all members are invited to attend. In many states regional 
legislative assemblies are held, and only the delegates selected from die 
regional assemblies are entitled to vote at the annual state-\vide meeting.® 
Most of the real work of state teachers’ association is done by com- 
mittees, standing or special, The most common committees are, in order 
of frequency of use,® 

1. Legislative. 

2. Credentials. 

3. Resolutions. 

4. Ethics. 

5. Public relations 

6. Finance. 

• Illinois is an example. 

*The Teacher and Professional Organizations, p. 59, NEA, Washington, 1951. 


7. Retirement. 

8. Elections. 

9. Welfare. 

10. Teacher education. 

11. Tenure. * 

12. Program planning. 
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formation, and extensive data in support of the bills; they interview legis- 
lators in support of the bills; they participate in public hearings on the 
bills; they recommend bills which are sponsored by nonmembers and 
by groups other than educational groups; they provide research on tax 
matters; they prepare bulletins for laymen; and they generally lobby for 
the bills which they sponsor. In many states legislators consider the state 
education association to be one of the most powerful lobbies wMch they 
encounter. In general, legislators have great respect for state education 
associations because they vigorously support bills with facts, informa- 
tion, and extensive research. _ 

In addition to the services above described many state teachers asso- 
ciations provide, in varying degrees, the following services; 


1. Legal counseling on professional problems. . , , j 

2. Instance programs for siclmess. disabiUty, hospitaUzation, accident, and 

life. 

3. Reading-circle materials, including professional books and magazines. 

4. Credit-union services. 

5. Film services. 

6. Radio programs. 

7. Recreational services. 

8. Handbooks. 

9. Assistance to local school boards on tax problems. 

10. Improvement of instruction. 

11. Assisting in revision of teacher education and cerhficabon. 

12. Cooperation svith state FTA groups. ,,. 1 , 1 .,, .vorVinv with 

13. Provide services for college students who plan o teach >>7 
teacher-educating instituUons, Fntnre Teachers of Amenca. and other types 
of preservice organizaUons of prospective teachers. 

When one examines the extensive services offered by the rtate a^so^ 
ciations for teachers, and when one realizes that there 
1.000.000 teachers who are members of Ae state teachers . 

he is impressed with the enormous possibditics of service ‘o 
ers and to the general cause of public education. Cortam^ "o te ch^ 
who has a real taterest in giving a lifetime of service 
could be sincere if he did not afEUate with *e 

tion. Furthermore, no teacher, regardless of the V ‘ , , 

pects to serve the profession of teaching can. m nil honesty deny tb. 1 

should join the forces of organized teachem Regardless of e^"ci 

have bien made by state teachers- associations. 

through their effort! the general level of public f 

has bin raised tremendously, and the tl.^ 

has been successfully promoted. 7®" teachers If they tod defects 
responsibilities to tlic state organization of teachers. ) 
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teacher-placement services, (6) engaging in legislative work, and (7) 

miscellaneous services. . , . i n 

All state teachers’ associations publish a professional journal, usuauy a 
monthly magazine which is sent to all members. Many of them also pub- 
lish newsletters, legislative bulletins, letters to leaders in local or depart- 
mental groups, public-relations leaHets, and convention proceedings. 
Many publish special bulletins on professional problems. 

About one-half of the state associations maintain a paid staff member 
or members to do full-time or part-time research. The research activities 
usually are centered around (1) legislative programs, (2) teacher wel- 
fare, (3) field services, (4) special topics suggested by members or by 
affiliated groups, (5) special topics suggested by nonmembers, (6) spe- 
cial topics suggested by the NEA, (7) special topics suggested by legisla- 
tive groups outside the profession, (8) membership, (9) counseling of 
teachers, (10) salaries, (11) financing schools, (12) legal services, (13) 
leadership, (14) work with lay groups, (15) advice on public relations, 
(16) contacts with legislators, (17) attendance at meetings, and (18) 
methods of teaching. 

Field services are provided in all state associations of teachers. The 
services are usually of the nature of speeches, attendance of officials or 
delegates at meetings called by local groups, conferences, speeches to 
lay groups, helping lay groups, helping in &e development of salary 
schedules, helping commututies in providing tenure regulations, recruit- 
ing members, counseling of teachers, providing legal services to teach- 
ers, furnishing leadership services and training, supplying communities 
with research services for surveys and advice on public relations, con- 
tacting legislatures, lobbying, and attending lay meetings or conferences. 

Practically all state associations provide public-relations services to the 
membership in the form of news releases, speeches, contacts with re- 
porters, direction of radio and television programs, articles for maga- 
zines, preparation of speeches for members of the profession or laymen, 
and newsletters to laymen. 

Ten states maintain placement services for teachers. In most of these 
states the placement bureau of the state association makes a small charge 
for the services, but in one slate the service of placement of teachers is 
free to all members. Usually the services are confined to the membership 
of the state association, but in a few the service is for teachers generally.* 

Tlie most emphasized work of stale associations is in the general area 
of legislation. The associations of all the forty-eight states actively engage 
in sponsoring legislation which affects the school. They prepare bills for 
submission to tlie several state legislatures; they interpret the bills to 
the tcadiers, to the public, and to the legislators; they mobilize facts, in- 

• Ibid., p. 61. 
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10. Association for Higher Education. 

11. Home Economics Department. 

12. International Council for Exceptional Children. 

IS. Kindergarten-Primary Education. 

14. Music Education National Conference. 

15. National Art Association. 

16. National Association for Deans of Women. 

17. National Association of Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools. 

18. National Association of School Secretaries. 

19. National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

20. National Council for the Social Studies. 

21. National Council of Administrative Women in Education. 

22. National Council of Teachers of Madiematics. 

23. National Retired Teachers’ Association. 

24. National School Public Relations Association. 

25. National Science Teachers* Assodation. 

26. Rural Education. 

27. Speech Association of America. 

28. United Business Education Assodation. 

29. Vocational Education. 

NEA Commissions and Committees 
The Educational 'Policies Commission. The commission was created in 
1935 by joint action of the NEA and its affiliate, the American Association 
of School Administrators, There are sixteen appointed members of the 
commission, twelve chosen at large and one ea^ appointed by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, the Department of Higher Education, 
the Elementary School Prindpals, and the Secondary School Principals. 
In addition the presidents of the NEA and AASA are ex officio members. 

During the year of 1951-1952 the commission met hvice, once at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and once at East I^ansing, Mich. Seven meetings of sub- 
committees were held during the year. 

The commission publishes very valuable pamphlets each year. In 
1951-1952 it published Education and National Security; Education for 
All American Youth, a Further Look; and Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools. 

Future plans call for publication of additional material on moral and 
spiritual values, school athletics, and ways by wliich schools can build 
better communities. 

The Legislative Commission. In 1920 the legislative commission was 
created and given t%vo major assignments: ( 1 ) to recommend the Federal 
legislative policies of the NEA, and (2) to work toward achievement of 
such policies adopted by the NEA. Each year the legislative commission 
reports to the NEA representative assembly and in turn gets its new as- 
signments from that body. 
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in organization, structure, or services, they should go to work as members 
to seek change. This is the democratic way. 

The Local Units of the NEA 

The local unit is considered to be an important and essential part of 
the whole of the NEA. The parent organization believes that local units 
should exist in every school system because it is only in such imits that 
the rank and file of teachers can become part of the whole organization. 
The NEA believes that local units should be designed to help teachers 
meet their own problems and that they should be designed to assist in 
the achievement of the general goals established by tlie national and 
state organizations. To achieve this the national association has estab- 
lished the following criteria for creating and operating local units: 

1. It should have a dynamic program for serving its members and the 
community. 

2. It should have a written constitution. 

3. It should meet at least four times per year. 

4. It should provide a program of action. 

5. It should provide for unified dues with the state and national associations. 

6. Its programs should be carefully planned. 

7. It should keep acciuate records and minutes. 

8. It should be affiliated with the state association. 

9. It should select delegates to attend state and national meetings and should 
pay expenses of such delegates. 

10. It should issue a local pubhcalion. 

11. It should maintain active committees for school improvement, discussion 
of stale and national problems, development of recreational activities for 
teachers, establishing better public relations, studying school legislation, 
cooperating with state and national associations, and studying problems 
of teachers’ welfare. 

Departments of the NEA 

The NEA is divided into twenty-nine departments, each with separate 

officers, programs, and publications. Most of them have dues separate 

from NEA dues. These are: 

1. American Association for Health, Physical Hducation, and Recreation. 

2. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

3. American Association of School Administrators. 

4. American Educational Research Association. 

5. American Industrial Arts Association. 

6. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

7. Audio-visual Instruction. 

8. The Department of Classroom Teachers. 

9. Elementary School Principals. 
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Defense? The commissions income is largely from grants from the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation and from the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand’- 
ards. This commission, organized in 1946, is charged with the responsi- 
bility for developing and carrying on, for the profession, a continuing 
improvement in matters of recruitment, preparation, certification, and 
advancement of professional standards. During 1951-1952, the commis- 
sion devoted most of its energy to (1) upgrading standards by urging 
appropriate steps by certificating agencies, and (2) pressing for the es- 
tablishment of a national professional accrediting procedure for teacher- 
educating agencies. 

Eight regional conferences were held during the year to discuss prob- 
lems of professional standards and emergency certificates. 

The commission issued the following publications during 1951-1952: 
The Teacher and Professional Organizations; The Journal of Teacher 
Education (4 issues); Newsletter; Teaching: A First Line of Defense; 
Manual on Certipcaiion Requirements of School Personnel in the United 
States; and Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, 1952. 

Future plans call for a reexamination of current programs of teacher 
education, means for meeting the increasing demand for elementary 
school teachers, and establishment of effective selective recruitment pro- 
grams. 

The National Council on Teacher Retirement. In 1911 this commission 
began work to safeguard and strengthen retirement systems and to dis- 
seminate information on current trends and proposed legislation. 

The Committee on Citizenship. This committee is charged with formu- 
lating national policies for encouraging effective citizenship programs 
in state and loc^ associations, wth emphasizing the importance of adult 
education for new voters, and wth cooperative efforts to promote citizen- 
ship education in the school and community. It was very active during 
the year 1951-1952. 

Credit Unions. This committee, organized in 1937 to help teachers or- 
ganize and maintain credit unions, has published; Teachers* Credit 
Unions, Teachers* Credit Unions: Progress and Status, Why Teachers* 
Credit Unions? How to Organize Teacher Credit Unions, and How Does 
Your Credit Union Rate? 

The committee studied 400 credit unions involving 100,000 teachers 
and more than $23 million. Any school interested in creating a credit 
union or in evaluating its existing credit union should nrite tliis com- 
miltcc for help. 

International Relations. TIus committee was created in 1920 to im- 
plement NEA policies and resolutions concerned witli intcmalion.il re- 
lations. 
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The commission has worked for Federal aid for education, for Federal 
aid for school housing, maintenance, and operahon, and it soug 
to influence Congress on many other matters of 

work of the commission requires prompt and effecUve support from state 
and local leaders at crucial moments. Because of this, state and loca 
units frequently receive urgent requests by air mail or telegraph to as- 
sist. The commission publishes Legislative News for the purpose oi ad- 
vising members of appropriate steps to take. 

National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion. In 1941 the NEA organized this commission and assigned to it three 
Specific responsibilities: 


(n) To bring to the general public a fuller understanding of the importance 
of a better education for all of our people if American democracy and way ol 
life are to be maintained; (b) to defend teacliers, schools, and the cause ot 
education against unjust attacks and to invesUgate charges involving teachers, 
schools, educational methods and procedures, justly, fearlessly, and in the 
public interest; (c) to work for educational conditions essential for the 
perpetuation of our democracy.* 


This commission investigated the situation in Mars HiU, N.C., and has 
just completed an investigation in Miami^ Fla. 

In Miami, the commission recommended ( 1 ) better professional Icat^ 
ership, (2) supervisors selected on the basis of their ability to work Nvith 
others and to stimulate growth of teachers in service, (3) more coopera- 
tive action and less autocratic control of schools, (4) educational leader- 
ship divorced from the political arena, (5) elimination of conflicts be- 
tween agencies of local control and state agencies, and (6) establishment 
of a citizens’ committee. 

This commission has done a service to education and should be called 
upon more often. 

National Commission on Safety Education. This commission began 
work in 1944 with a staff of fifteen appointed to serve without pay and 
four full-time employees with pay. The commission endeavors to stim- 
ulate schools toward more active consideration of the problems of safety 
education. During the year 1951—1952, tiie major project was a national 
conference on safety education held at Indiana University. More than 
one hundred persons from forty states participated in a workshop on diat 
occasion. A secondary project was a conference on school transportation. 
The commission assisted also in production of Duck and Cover, which 
is a film on civil defense for schools. 

The commission has published two bulletins: Safety in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Classroom Teacher and What Are You Doing about Civil 


• Miami, Florida; An Investigation, NEA Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy, frontispiece, October, 1952. 
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(AEA) was formed. As yet, this committee has not had time to produce 
much material for public consumption. 

NEA and American Legion. In 1939 the joint committee of the NEA 
and American Legion began its work by discussion of Federal aid to 
education. During 1951-1952 the committee sponsored American Edu- 
cation Week, held a joint committee meeting, promoted on state and lo- 
cal levels Legionnaire Schoolmaster Clubs, and exchanged speakers at 
annual conventions. In the future this committee plans to expand Amer- 
ican Education Week with a national broadcast from a famous historical 
shrine as a feature attraction. 

NEA and American Library Association. This committee dates back to 
1931, but in 1950 its function was modified to include the improvement 
of library service in the entire field of education as well as in public 
schools. The committee has published a brochure on aids in the selec- 
tion of books, films, and records for young people; it is beginning a film 
strip on school library quarters; it has published a list of children s books; 
and it has distributed a statement on Recommendations to Book Re- 
viewers with Respect to Binding of Books. 

NEA and American Medical Association. In 1921 tlie joint committee 
absorbed the work of the Health Committee of the National Council of 
Education and was reorganized as a joint committee of the NEA and 
AMA. Its newest publications are The Physical Educator Asks about 
Health and Health Problems Aiccting the Personality of School Youth. 

NEA and American Teacher Association. In 1928 a joint committee of 
the NEA and the ATA began work on the probiems peculiar to teachers 
in colored schools. Through the efforts of this committee, the NEA now 
accepts, as state affiliated units, the education association for Negroes 
in any state in which Negroes are not eligible for membership in the 
state associations. This arrangement is intended to stand only until such 
time as integration of the separate associations can be brought about. 

NEA and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Since 19.9 
this committee has worked to develop closer working relaUons between 
the NEA and the NCFT. The committee is renewing its emphasis upon 
teacher selection and preparation to tlie end tliat many more able young 
people will enter the teaching profession. 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession'’ 
Tlie NEA is a member of the WCOTP, an organization of worldwide 
scope which includes Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, China, 
Denmark, Ecuador, England, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany-. Jlaiti, 
Ireland. Israel. Italy. Japan, Korea. Liberia, Luxembourg, N™"' 

lands. New Zeal.ind, Nigeria, Northern Ireland, Norway. Fliilipp . 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turl;cy. and YugosKwa. 

“Fomirrly Worid Organization of the Teaching riofcsalon (WOTT). 
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It published the following in 1951—1952: United Nations Information 
for Teachers, A Teachers Handbook for United Nations Day or Week, 
The Teachers* Part in World Policy, nnd The Fight on International Co- 
operation: An Analysis of Current Attacks on the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

Professional Ethics. A committee of the NEA appointed in 1924, de- 
veloped a code of ethics which was officially adopted in 1929 and revised 
in 1941. During 1951 a revised code was sent to 3,890 leaders in the NEA, 
and this revised code was adopted in 1952. The committee considers re- 
quests from the field on alleged violations of the code. The committee 
is now hard at work acquainting members with the code, and it has de- 
veloped a forty-page document entitled A Unit of Study on Professional 
Ethics. 

Committee on Tax Education and School Finance. This committee, ap- 
pointed in 1938, is designed to promote cooperative thinking on school 
aspects of tax education and public finance, to cooperate with the states 
in planning and adopting effective systems of state and local finance, and 
to develop materials to help educators and laymen solve problems of 
taxation and school finance. 

In 1951-1952 the committee published The Economic Outlook for 
Public Education and, in cooperation with the NEA research division, 
organized an emergency service to provide consultation for professional 
associations and local districts. 

_ It plans to conUnue activities that will lead to the correction of in- 
justices due to Federal ownership of land, to develop more materials 
on tax e ucation and finance, to keep the profession informed on im- 
portant financial problems, and to provide work units for teacher educa- 
tion. 

Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Since 1919 some com- 
™ problems of tenure and academic freedom. In 
1944 these activities were assigned to one committee, the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. This committee has issued the foUow- 
mg dociments; Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure, 1951; Annual Report 
to the Delegate Assembly; Fractical Personnel Policies Essential for 
Good Schools; Dismissals in Fort Myers, Florida; and An Investigation 
of Employment Procedures Which Caused Community Disturbance. 
The Committee plans to invesUgate unjust dismissals of teachers and to 
make public its findings, to conUnue cooperation with state and local 
units m strengthening employment practices, to assist in improving 
legislation, to study existing tenure laws, and to take action as required 
to protect teachers against practices which infringe upon their rights as 
citizens. 

NEA-Adult Education Association loint Committee. In 1952 a joint 
committee from the NEA and from the Adult Education Association 
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teachers’ unions were left, and these were located in Chicago, New York 
City, Washington, D.C., St. Paul, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Memphis, Sacra- 
mento, and San Francisco. 

The whole history of the teachers’ union movement has revolved 
around militant protests by teachers against unfair, undemocratic, un- 
just, rotten practices in the administration of public education. 

The Platform of the AFT 
I. A program for education. 

A. The American education system must be democratic in its organiza- 
tion and practices. 

jB. The and the oemmu^ty shoa!d develop an intecsetiag teh- 

Honship of mutual value. 

C. The curriculum must be carefully orgam'zed to embody the im- 
portant objectives for which American democracy is striving, 

D. Teacher education must occupy a place of foremost importance in an 
expanded educational program. 

E. Personnel policies should be improved in order to strengthen the 
educational profession and build a stronger morale among teachers. 

F. A planned building and reequipment program must be undertaken. 

G. The organization of school programs should be designed to extend 
educational advantages to increasing numbers of American youth. 

H. Reorganization of school administrative and attendance units is im- 
perative for efficiency and progress. 

L An educational program of financial support, including Federal aid, 
is essential. 

/. An educational program which will strengthen rural life is necessary. 

K. Heightened public interest in education must be translated into 
permanent support for the public schools. 

L. The schools must help close the gap behveen scientific advance and 
social retardation. 

Af. The schools must prepare individuals to create and live effectively 
in a cooperative, interdependent society. 

N. The schools must extend the interest and concern of people in inter- 
national cooperation and the maintenance of a just and durable peace. 

O. Tlie schools must help in securing acceptance of the ideals of democ- 
racy in social, economic, and poUUcal arrangements. 

F. The schools must develop values whicli serve to guide the in- 
dividual toward high standards of moral conduct and ethical Uving.” 
n. Teachers have certain rights and rcsponsibih'ties. 

A. Teachers must be free to leach the truth and have personal freedom 
to lead their lives as citizens of the United States. 

R. Teachers should liave freedom to join organizab'ons of their own 
choosing .and should not be compelled to join nonunion organizations. 

, Goalt for American Education, Tlie Commission of Educational Construction of 
jg® American Federation of Teaclicrs, Cliaps. 11 and V, pp. 0-18, 50-219, Chicago, 
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The American Federation of Teachers 
The AFT has been in existence for thirty-six years. From 1916 to 1920 
the federation grew very rapidly, from 1921 to 1926 it declined rapidly 
in the face of determined and vigorous opposition, during the period 
1927 to 1933 the federation gradually recovered from its decline, and in 
1934 it began to grow rapidly again. From 1944 to 1952 the AFT grew 
from 22,000 members to nearly 44,000 paid members.^® 

Prior to 1916 a number of local groups of teachers in various parts of 
the coimtry had become locals of the .American Federation of Labor be- 
cause these groups could not get satisfactory answers to their inquiries 
from hostile school officials. Three of these groups were located in 
Chicago, where autocratic rule of the schools had made it impossible 
for teachers to be heard. Finding themselves quite unable to get any 
hearing through existing teacher groups, these somewhat bitter teachers 
enlisted the support of labor to achieve their purposes. In spite of the fact 
that the board of education in Chicago outlawed teachers’ unions, th® 
labor-affiliated groups were successful in getting an injunction against 
the enforcement of the board of education decree. Under the protection 
of this injunction, the teachers’ unions fought to be heard, and won.^* 

Flushed with success against the most bitter of opposition, and en- 
thusiastic over the fact that the unions had been able to do what the 
other teachers’ organizations bad been unable to do, these teachers called 
a convention and organized the AFT under the date of May 9, 1916. 

Because of the continued success of teachers’ unions organized under 
the AFT as measured in terms of achievement of better salaries, more 
tenure, better sick leaves, and additional improvements in fringe bene- 
fit, fe^v boards of education looked upon the teachers’ unions with 
friendly eyes. Most boards were openly hostile. State, county, and local 
admmistrators were forced by boards of education into positions of op- 
position by the threat of dismissal or release from office. Schools of edu- 
cation became fearful of discussing teachers’ unions because they feared 
inability to place teachers if they supported them. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce openly opposed teachers’ unions. Newspapers 
blasted them; men like Strayer, Coffman, and Judd pleaded with teach- 
ers to refrain from joining teachers’ unions; and manufacturers every- 
where lent loud and enthusiastic support to teachers’ organizations which 
openly opposed affiliation with organized labor. 

As a result, locals began to melt away; teachers in teachers’ unions 
were fired; whole groups of teachers were promised increases in salary 
if tliey would refrain from joining teachers’ unions. By 1926 only a few 

’* I. R. KuenzU, The Union in Action in 1952, AFT Chicago 1952 

”T. G. Sleeker, Early History of the American Federation of Teachers. AFT, 
Chicago, 1928. ' 
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C. Both local and state funds for school purposes should be increased. 

D. The burden of taxation for schools now comes, locally, from local 
property taxes. Increased support for schools should be provided by 
the states from taxes coming from sources other than levies against 
property.” 

IV. Personnel policies. 

A. Only those who show promise of being good teachers should be al- 
lowed to become members of the teaching profession. Teachers 
should be selected entirely on the basis of merit. 

B. Sex, marital status, reh'gious affiliation should never be factors in the 
selection of teachers. 

C. Teacher rating should not be used as a device to determine salaries 
of teachers. 

D. All school systems should have sick leave cumulative to at least thirty 
days. 

£. All teachers should be covered by retirement plans that are actuarially 
sound, 

F, Upon completion of a satisfactory probationary period, teachers 
should be placed upon permanent tenure, subject to dismissal for in- 
competence and improper conduct only after due notice and proper 
hearing. 

G, Teachers should participate in the formulation of personnel policies." 

H, Teachers who are members of the Communist Party or any other 
totalitarian organization should not be employed in the schools, but 
any teacher who is accused of being a member of the Communist 
Party or any other totalitarian organization should have every oppor- 
tunity to clear himself. The AFT assumes that a teacher, like any 
other citizen, is innocent until proved guilty in the courts. 

h The AFT ^igorovs)/ opposes esiahUshment of state and local text- 
book-screening committees outside established local educational con- 
trol. 

J. The teacher should not bo held financially responsible for the safety 
of students while under his jurisdiction as n teacher." 

V, Educational trends. 

A. The AFT favors and supports better television programs for children 
and television programs for public discussion of important educational 
questions. 

Tho AFT advises locals to organize intensive campaigns to educate 
the public on tljc quality of teaching done today .and the importance 
of such teaching to a democratic society, 

C. TIio AFT is on record to alert the public to insidious groups and 
individuals who arc attempting to undermine our public school pro- 
gram. 

O. Tlio AFT encourages .all dtizens. including teachers, to exercise their 

"Items B to 0 from Coab for American Education, op. cit.. pp. 19, 52. 105*1 14. 

Items A to G from Ibid., pp. 85-93. ^ 

Items I and J from *‘nesolutlons of the 35th Annual Convention, AFT, op. ei!., 

Pp- 19*20. 
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C. Teachers should have the ri^t of collective bargaining and adequate 
machinery tor settling grievances. 

D. Teachers should have salaries which are commensurate vwth fteir 
costly training and their service to the community and to the nation. 

E. Teachers should live and work in an atmosphere of democracy. 

F. All affiliated local and state bodies should make a careful study ot 
the needs and practices ot their local and state school systerns. 

G. Teachers should see that the cause of labor is fairly taught in tne 

schools. J X rslre. 

H. Teachers should investigate carefully education-industry days to make 

sure that such days are not used as a camouflaged attempt to attack 
the cause of organized labor.** ^ 

I. No teacher wh^ose political actions are subject to totalitarian control 
shall be admitted to membership, and any teacher found to be en- 
gaged in such political action shall not be defended by the AFT. 

J. Teachers should have tenure as long as they are efficient teachers. 

K. Teachers should be protected by sound retirement laws. 

L. Teachers should seek to develop the curricula in schools to the end 
that they will meet the needs of children. 

M. Teachers should oppose all attempts to curtail the educational oppor- 
tunities of children. 

N. Teachers should seek more and better democratizing of the schools 
so that children will be better equipped to assume ^eir roles in the 
Industrial, social, and political life of the community, state, and 
nation. 

O. Teachers should determine the standards for those who are to be 
members of the profession of teachers. 

P. Teachers should assume responsibilities incident to participation in 
school administration.'* 

lU. Financial support of education. 

A. Federal aid to education should be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States'* 


1. To provide aid expressly for public school teachers’ salaries. 

2. To provide aid for the construction of public school buildings. 

3. To provide aid through scholarships for needy, worthy students. 

4. To provide a program for eradicating adult illiteracy. 

5. To provide services to protect and promote the health and welfare 
of every child in the United States. 

B. The present system of school-district organization is confused, waste- 
ful, and inefficient. The AFT supports the work of the National Com- 
mission on School-district Reorganization. 


** Lfl&or and Education in 1951: Report of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Teachers and the Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
IjihoT on Eaucafion in 1951, pp. 15-16, AFT, Chicago, January, 1952. 

” “Resolutions of the 35th Annual ConveiUion, AFT,” The American Teacher, 
p. 20, October, 1952. 

“Qucrtioru and Answers about the American Federation of Teachers, Axi, 
Chicago, 1952. 

** Labor and Education in 1951, op. eft., p. 10. 
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Section 2. The organization may admit to membership associations of public 
school principals, assistants to principals, heads of departments, or other 
supervising officers, except superintendents, provided: 

a. That there shall have been established in the same jurisdiction, city, 
town, township, or county, a union or unions of public school classroom 
teachers for a period of six months. 

b. That the union or unions of classroom teachers thus existing shall by a 
two-thirds majority of the members present and voting at a meeting of 
the local or at meetings of the locals especially called and publicly an- 
nounced for the purpose agree to recommend the granting of a charter 
to those applying under this section. 

Section 3. Classroom teachers with supervisory authority may be admitted to 
membership by any local whose constitution permits at any meeting held 
after such local has been in existence six months, provided nature of such 
proposed action shall have been included in the call for the meeting. Such 
action must be taken by a two-thirds vote. 

Section 4. Classroom teachers w'ith supervisory authority in rural communities 
or in cities with less than fifteen principals may be admitted to membership 
by a local in such community or dty by a majority vote. 

Section 5. Any teacher residing outside the jurisdiction of an established local 
may be accepted as a member of the nearest local of his grade. 

Section 6. In school districts or jurisdictions where there are no locals of the 
AFT, membership-at-Iarge may be granted individual teachers upon recom- 
mendation of the area vice president and vote of the executive council. 
Membership-at-Iarge may bo maintained until there is chartered in the area 
a local in which the member-at-Iarge would be eligible for membership. 

But in a state where a state federation of teachers has been chartered, 
the granting of the membership-at-Iarge in the AFT shall be approved by 
the state federation and the area vice president. All members-at-iarge within 
the state shall be affiliated with the state federation at a rate to be deter- 
mined by the state federation. Revocation of membership-at-Iarge shall be 
made by a majority vote of the executive council. 

Section 7. The executive council may exercise its discretion in the chartering 
of groups of teachers in educational institutions not supported by public 
funds, provided that such institutions are not conducted primarily for re- 
ligious purposes. 

Section 8, Locals which have been organized for at least one year may admit 
to membership principals or other supervisory officers, except superin- 
tendents, by a three-fourths majority of the members present and voting at 
a meeting especially called and publicly announced for that purpose. 

Section 9. In a pi ace where no union of teachers exists, an association of 
teachers which includes in its membership principals and other supervisory 
officers, except superintendents, may be admitted to membership in this or- 
ganization, if in the judgment of the executive council the purposes of the 
AFT Would be advanced thereby. 

Section 10. Where a local of the AFT exists in or near a college or umVersity 
having a department of education, that local may accept prospective teach- 
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civil rights and responsibilities to the full extent of their abilities in 
vigorous participation in the governmental and civic activities of the 
local communities, the states, and the nation.*’ 

VI. Teacher strikes. 

A. The AFT does not assert (and hereby expressly disclaims) the right 
to strike against the government of the United States or any agency 
thereof. 

B. The use of the strike is rejected as an instrument of policy of the 
AFT. The executive council and its national officers will not call a 
strike either nationally or in any local area of jurisdiction, nor in any 
way advise a local to strike. The funds and facilities of the national 
organization will not be used to support a strike. 

C. The facilities of the national office are available to all locals for the 
negotiation, adjustment, mediation, and redress of problems and 
grievances. 

D. Locals should be instructed in the dangers and problems of the strike 
and of the national policy with respect thereto. 

E. When it appears that a local may be involved in a strike situation, 
the area vice president, secretary-treasurer, and other national officers 
and employees whose services may be available will make every effort 
to adjust the grievances and avoid the strike. If any strike is called, 
it must be made very clear that the national officers have taken no 
part in the decision to call the strike. However, the existence of the 
strike or work stoppage will not terminate the efforts of the national 
officers to adjust the grievances and affect the resumption of the 
educational process. In any such situation it will be the aim of the 
national officers to promote the education of the children by eliminat- 
ing the causes that have led to iDlerrupUon of classes. 

F . It ^vill be the duty of the president of any local involved in an issue 
or grievance that might possibly culminate in a strike to inform the 
national office in detail concerning the entire problem and to file a 
full report to the executive council. 

G. None of the expenses incurred by a local in connection with a strike 
shall be paid out of die treasury of the AFT.” 

Membership in the AFT. Article III of the Constitution and bylaws 
of the AFT contains eleven sections, as follows:” 

Section 1. This organization shall consist of associations of public school teach- 
ers and of other educational workers organized in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this constitution. 

“Ibid., p. 21. 

** Items A to G have been taken directly from a statement prepared by John 
Ligtenberg, attorney for the AFT, and approved by the executive council of the AFT, 
December, 1951. Reported in The Union in Action in 1952 pp 31-32, AFT, 
Chicago, 1952. 

**Tho eleven articles have been quoted directly from the Constitution of ibe 
American Federation of Teachers, correct as of January 1, 1952, AFT, Chicago. 
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cents for those whose salary exceeds $6,000 per year. The maximum as- 
sessment is, therefore, $7.80 per year. Payment of dues entitles the mem- 
ber to the magazine The American Teacher. 

The executive council of AFT. The executive council is composed of 
the president, secretary-treasurer, and the fifteen vice presidents elected 
by the delegates from the locals at the annual convention. The secretary- 
treasurer is the only member of the executive council who serves for more 
than one year; he is elected by the president and the vice presidents to 
serve at the pleasure of the federation. 

The executive council is required to obey the instructions of the na- 
tional convention, except that the executive council has the power to re- 
vise expenditures in conformity to available income, even though such 
action may change budgeted amounts. 

The executive council initiates referenda upon request of the majority 
of the council or upon written request of one-tenth of the membership of 
the locals. It scrutinizes proposed legislation affecting the interests of 
schools and of teachers, and whenever it deems wise, whenever it is in- 
structed to do so by the annual convention, or whenever it is instructed 
to do so as a result of a referendum, it initiates legislation. 

The secretary-treasurer may be removed from office in any one of four 

ways: 

1. By a two-thirds vote of the executive council. 

2. By a majority vote of the execuUve council approved by a majority vote 

at the annual convention (with six-months notice). ^ 

3. By a two-thirds vote of the annual convention (with six-months notice) or 

4. By a two-thirds vole of both the council and the convention without noUce. 

Committees of the AFT 

1. The Committee on Convention Program is appointed by the executive 
council follomng an expression by delegates at the convention on choice 

2. ie is no nominating committee; all nominations are made from the floor 
of the convention. 

3. The following standing committees funcUon at conventions: 
a. Committee on credentials. 

h. Legislation. 

c. Civil and professional rights of teachers. 

d. Educational trends and policies. 

e. Working conditions. 

/. Social and economic trends. 

g. Democratic human relations. 

h. Union techniques. 

h International relations. 

/. Resolutions. 
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ets as associate members. Annual dues oE $1.25 shall be paid directly to 
the secretary-treasurer by the local for each associate member to provide a 
subscription to The American Teacher. Associate members shall have only 
visitors’ privileges at the convention. 

Section 11. No discrimination shall ever be shown toward individual members 
because of race, religious faith, or political activities or beliefs, except that 
no applicant whose political actions are subject to totalitarian control such 
as fascist, nazi, or communist shall be admitted to membership. 

Note: Art. IV, Sec. 2 defines the word “teacher” as follows: “The word 
‘teacher shall mean any public school teacher who has classroom work, 
and who does not have disciplinary power or rating power over other 
teachers.” 

Sfflfc federation of teachers. If there are five locals of the AFT in any 
one state, a state federation of teachers may be organized. Charters may 
be granted to such state federation by a majority vote of the executive 
council provided that the application for such charter is accompanied by 
the usual charter fee of $10. No dues are assessed against the state fed- 
eration by the national organization except for members-at-large as pro- 
vided in Art. Ill of the constitution. 

State federations have the right to send one delegate to the national 
convention, but such a delegate is denied the right to vote in the annual 
convention.** 

Local units of the AFT. Any group of seven or more public school 
teachers, upon application to the executive council and the payment of 
a fee of $10, may be granted a charter. Similarly, a charter may be issued 
to an association of seven or more teachers in educational institutions 
not supported by public funds, provided that such institutions are not 
conducted for religious purposes. 

Each affiliated local is entitled to elect delegates to the national con- 
vention according to the following plan: 

One delegate may be elected by each local having a membership of 
25; for each additional 25 members up to 500, one additional delegate 
may be elected; beyond 500 members, one delegate for each 50 up to 
1,000; and beyond 1,000, one for each 100 members. 

At the national convention, each local is entitled to as many voles as 
the number of delegates alimved it, even though all the delegates are 
not present. Written proxies are required. 

The dues assessed against members in the locals vary from 10 cents 
per month to 65 cents per month, on a graduated scale depending upon 
the salar)’ of the teacher. The assessment for a teacher whose salary is 
only $1,000 per year is 10 cents per month, or $1.20 per year. With each 
additional $500 salary, the dues increase 5 cents per month up to 65 

** Constitution of the AFT, 1052. 
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6. To develop a dynamic philosophy which is responsive fo human needs in a 
changing society. 

Any local, sectional, or student group, or organization of the United 
States or odier country, whose activities are in harmony with the purposes 
of the ACE, is eligible for membership as a local branch of the associa- 
tion. Local branches are required to pay dues on the basis of 50 cents for 
each member enrolled. The local branch is entitled to one voting rep- 
resentative for each twenty members. The ACE holds membership in the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, American Council on Education, 
Association for Arts in Childhood, Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, Educational Press Association of America, National Com- 
mittee on Parent Education, National Conference for Cooperation in 
School Health Education, National Council on Family Relations, Society 
for Research in Child Development, Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, and Youth Conservation Clearing House. 

. The ACE set the following goals for 1952-1953: 

1. Securing adequate school buildings for children. 

2. Providing school experiences which ^viU help children solve their problems. 

3. Promote better teacher-education programs and better recruitment pro- 
cedures. 

4. Promote more parent-teacher planning of experiences of children. 

5. Provide better playgrounds, libraries, radio programs, and television pro- 
grams. 

0. Encourage better world understanding. 

In 1951 the ACE enrolled 67,803 branch members; 4,012 individual 
members not members of local branches; 17 staff members; 598 local 
branches; 36 state associations; and 3 national units. The association pub- 
lished an outstanding journal entitled Childhood Education. 

Teachers in the elementary schools should be encouraged to form local 
branches of the ACE because of the unusually high professional charac- 
ter of the organization. The ACE is one of the few teachers* organiza- 
tions which has as its chief purpose the encouragement of teachers to 
grow in service. In contrast to the NEA or the AFT, the ACE is devoted 
almost entirely to the job of improvement of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion rather than to securing benefits for teachers. Wliile the ACE recog- 
nizes teacher welfare as an essential aspect of improvement of tlie teacli- 
ing-Jearning situation, it is far more concerned ^vith the welfare of cliil- 
dren than witli the rights of teachers. Here is a professional organization 
which deser\’es far more support from the teaching profession than it is 
presently receiving.^'’ 

"Full details concerning the ACE, its program, its purposes, its publications, and 
Its organizational plan can be secured from the Association for Childhood Education, 
ntemational Heauquarters, Washington- 
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These committees function as groups to present to the delegates, at 
their annual convention, resolutions which, if enacted by the legislative 
body, become the policies of the federation. 

IFFTU. The AFT has taken steps to perfect an international organi- 
zation of nation-wide teachers’ organizations and to establish an inter- 
national organization of free teachers* unions. This organization, known 
as the International Federation of Free Teachers' Unions, has representa- 
tive units in Japan, Italy, Germany, Israel, Finland, Belgium, Tunisia, 
Ireland, and the United States.” 

The IFFTU held its first meeting in Paris, France, on August 6 and 7, 
1951, with delegates from Germany, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Spanish teachers-in-exile, and the United States. 

From July 14 to 20, 1952, the IFFTU met again in Paris with fifty-five 
union teachers attending from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The 
conference adopted a strong resolution in favor of the right of teachers 
to organize and bargain collectively. A special feature of the conference 
was a series of workshops in which teachers from the countries involved 
gathered together to discuss mutual problems. This organization is in its 
infancy and hence has not yet accomplished much. Future plans call for 
careful study of teachers’ union problems in every nation of the world 
in which such study can be developed. 

The AFT supports the program of UNESCO and in its 1952 convention 
adopted a resolution directing the federation to appoint a regular dele- 
gate to the IFFTU and to advise the executive council to study the prob- 
lems of teachers’ unions in other countries.** 

Other Teachers* Organizations 

The Association for Childhood Education. The Association for Child- 
hood Education, International, sometimes referred to as ACE, is an im- 
portant organization for teachers.” Its purposes are as follows; 

1. To work for the education and well-being of children. 

2. To promote desirable conditions, programs, and practices in the schools, 
nursery through elementary. 

3. To raise the standard of preparation and to encourage continued profes- 
sional gro\vth of teachers and leaders in the field. 

4. To bring into active cooperation all groups concerned with children in the 
school, the home, and the community. 

5. To inform the public of the needs of children and how the school program 
must be adjusted to fit those needs. 

*^The Union in Action in 1952, op. dt., pp. 54-60. 

““Report of the Committee on International Relations,” The American Teacher, 
pp. 27—28, October, 1952. 

" Yearbook, 1952, The Association for Childhood Education, International, Wash- 
ington. 
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that it is more important to develop a desire to learn than it is to impose 
subject matter and to require docility and receptivity. Similarly, the 
Association believes that school subjects per se do not educate; that 
attitudes outweigh accumulation of information; that while facts are 
essential to understanding, the real purpose of education is not recall of 
facts but understanding of the significance of facts; that rules and regula- 
tions should be the result of mutual acceptance of them as the outgrowth 
of the moving spirit of the group; that it is a mistake to assume that 
mere acquisition of subject matter constitutes an education; and that 
children learn when they react to a situation and that they learn in the 
direction of that reaction. The membership of the Progressive Education 
Association generally agrees that today is different from yesterday and 
that what was apparently educative for people yesterday is not neces- 
sarily so today, that appreciation of the significance of information is the 
mark of an educated mind. 

Freedom, to the progressive teacher, is a form of control rather than 
absence of it. Freedom exists in proportion to the maturity of the indi- 
vidual and in proportion to the ability of the individual to foresee con- 
sequences, Hence, the child is not looked upon as a bad little man or as 
a good little man, but is recognized as a human organism in an immature 
state who has the potentialities of becoming a man, good or bad, depend- 
ing upon the environment in which he is placed and upon the nature of 
his experience. Discipline, then, is organization of behavior patterns as a 
result of the tliinking of the members of the group, including pupils as 
Well as the teacher. 

To the typical progressive educator, cooperation is an essential of 
educational experience. It starts with compulsion with the very immature 
and evolves through leadership into democratic cooperation as the learner 
becomes increasingly able to foresee consequences. 

The Progressive Education Association is a professional organiza- 
tion which enlists its membership from those who arc eager and willing 
lo pioneer and experiment for the purpose of improving educational 
practice. No teacher who wants to be left alone, who desires to continue 
in his present ways of doing things, who refuses to look objective!)' upon 
new developments in method would be much interested in the activ'itics 
of the Progressive Education Association. On the other hand, teachers who 
are eager to explore new approaches to the problems of teachers would 
be interested in and would be welcome in the Association. 

Credit uniotis. Credit unions arc organizations which meet a real need 
of many teachers. If every teacher had tlic financial rcsci^’c to carr>' him 
over the emergency periods, there would be little need for credit unions. 

A credit union is a cooperative savings and loan association spccific.illy 
organized to serv'c the needs of teachers, A group of teachers cmploywl 
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Teachers should be aware of the action program of the ACE for 
1953 to 1955.=^ 

1. Seek to enlarge the understandings of parents, teachers, neighbors, and 
others of the great importance of all these groups of people in the tota 
development of children. 

2. Seek more adequate school facilities for nursery schools, kindergartens, 
primary grades, and intermediate grades. 

3. Seek to provide experiences which will engender growth of children in the 
areas of physical and mental health; acquisition of skills basic to problem 
solving, experimentation, and investigation; assumption of responsibilities; 
and understanding others. 

4. Seek to provide more adequate materials of instruction so that children 
may learn more effectively. 

5. Encourage voluntary organizations in communities to become more active 
in their concern for growth of children, people in general, teachers, parents, 
and others. 

6. Seek to provide a permanent headquarters building where study, discus- 
sion, and experimentation can be carried on.” 

Progressive Education Association. In 1919 the Progressive Education 
Association was organized. Later the name of the organization was 
changed to the American Education Fellowship. A serious division oc- 
curred among members. Within the past year the larger segment of this 
division who were not interested in propagandizing but who were pri- 
marily interested in the improvement of public education in the United 
States succeeded in rewriting the purpose and changing the name of the 
organization. Therefore, the organization is again known as the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 

The Progressive Education Association has frequently been the subject 
of criticism by educational workers and laymen alike. Usually this 
criticism has been based upon prejudice which could be defined as “being 
down on something one is not up on.” In spite of the fact that men like 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Ebbinghaus long ago found con- 
clusive evidence to show that mere recall was not an adequate test of 
learning, the chief stress in many school and college classrooms is still 
laid upon the process of mental absorption. Teachers, in the main, still 
rate the excellence of learning and the excellence of teaching by the ratio 
bet^veen the amount of information imparted by the teacher to the 
amount disgorged by the learner. 

The Progressive Education Association believes that subject matter in 
schools should be organized about units which are meaningful to the 
learner, that motivation is the central problem in learning, and therefore 
® Supplement to the ACE Branch Exchange, 1953. By permission of Francis 
Hamilton, executive secretary, ACE, Washington (May 4, 1953). 

“ Yearbook, 1952, op. cit., pp. 5^. 
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8. If the group votes to apply for a charter, prepare a bulletin of the question 
and answer type and send to all teachers. 

9. Call another meeting for the purpose of nominating a board of directors, 
a credit committee, and an auditing committee. 

10. About thirty days later, hold an organization meeting, and elect a board 
of directors, a credit committee, and an auditing committee. 

11. Arrange for a meeting of the board of directors to elect a president, 
treasurer, secretary, and other officers. At this meeting the board of 
directors should determine, also, 

a. The amount of bond required of die treasurer. 

b. The bank to be selected as a depository. 

c. The maximum number of shares any one teacher could purchase. 

d. The maximum size of loan, secured and unsecured. 

e. The interest rate. 

f. The price per share. 

g. How needed supplies are to be purchased. 

h. The office hours of the treasurer. 

t. The nature of fines for failure to repay on time. 

/. Plans to publicize the credit union among teachers. 
h. When to begin business. 

1. Who should be the financial adviser. 

12. After shares have been sold in sufficient numbers to provide money for 
loans, begin to loan money. 

The credit-union section of the Federal government, now a part of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, publishes a very valuable booklet 
entitled Suggestions for Educational Committee which outlines in detail 
the best procedures. Local credit unions will find it essential to have this 
bulletin and to affiliate with state leagues of credit unions or with the 
Credit Union National Association. The cost of such affiliation is small in 
comparison to the improved procedures which are likely to result. 

CIO teacher organizations. At the present time there are no teachers 
unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 1946 
the United Federal Workers of America merged with the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America. This merger, kno\vn as the United 
Public Workers of America, had a national teacher division which was 
concerned with the formation of local unions of teachers in school systems. 
In 1949 the group claimed a relatively small enrollment of teachers. Just 
prior to January, 1950, however, the United Public Workers of America 
was expelled by the CIO because of alleged subversive activity of some 
of its members. At the present time a new unit is in the process of 
^tion. The new unit is kno^vn as Government and Civic Wor 'crs. 
'Vhilo there may be, in the future, a significant number of teaclicrs in 
onions affiliated with the CIO, at this writing the number is so small Uiat 
it is almost insignificant. 

** Milton Murray, sccrclaiy, Govemment and Civic Workers, CIO, Washington. 
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in a school system organize for the purpose of saving money and making 
their combined savings available to the service of all teachers by '<>““8 
teachers money. Usually such credit unions sell shares of stock to teache 

and restrict credit to those who own shares. 

The first credit union for teachers was organized over forty years ago 
in New Hampshire. Today Federal law, enacted ‘'*1934, makes it pos- 
sible to organize credit unions in every state. In 1947 the NBA repor 
that within its affiliates there were neatly two hundred state-chartered 
credit unions among teachers and that loans amounted to more than 
$8 million. 

Many teachers need credit unions to enable them to meet emergenci 
of all kinds-credit to pay for hospital bills, to meet family emergencies, 
to enable them to take extension courses, to attend summer school, and 
for many similar or related purposes. Some people have raised the ques- 
tion; Why a credit union? Why not use the banks? Actually, the small- 
loan business is not sought by many banks at rates of interest whioi are 
attractive to teachers. As a result, small-loan companies have develo^a 
which are permitted by law to charge very high rates of interest The 
usual interest rate charged by credit unions is about one-third that oi 
the small-loan company. ^ 

Teachers who do not have the services of their own credit union could 
get such a credit union started by taking the following steps: 


1. Find a few key teachers who are interested in a teachers* credit union, 
and secure from the NEA, the AFT, or other sources the bulletins avail- 
able on credit unions. 

2. After the few key people have thoroughly familiarized themselves with 
the details concerning a credit union, call a meeting of teachers for the 
purpose of presenting to them the idea of having a credit union. Discuss 
the question thoroughly, utilizing the knowledge of all those who have 
informed themselves about such credit unions. 

3. Get an informal reaction to the idea of establishing a credit union, and i 
the reaction is favorable, vole to submit to the organized teachers, in their 
meeting, the proposal to establish a credit union. 

4. If the association of teachers is also favorable to the idea, invite a speaker 
who has had experience with credit unions and who is well informed to 
explain the details. (Such speakers can be secured from state teachers 
associations, the NEA, or the AFT.) 

5. Have teachers prepare a mimeographed bulletin to explain to teachers the 
facts concerning a credit union. 

0. Secure from the Credit Union National Association, or from some equally 
reliable source, a second speaker to discuss the question further at a meet- 
ing of all teachers interested. 

7. Call a special meeting of all interested teachers to decide on the question: 
Shall we apply for a charter? 
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citizens in avoiding membership in tliese organizations which are op- 
posed to free public education and which are, in reality, front organiza- 
tions seeking to undermine free public education. Melby^^ lists the fol- 
lowing among such organizations: 

1. National Association of Pro-America, Seattle, Wash. 

2. National Council for American Education, Allen A. ZoU, executive vice 
president (not to be confused with the American Council on Education). 

3. Guardians of American Education, Inc., New York, Major A. G. Rudd, 
national chairman. 

4. Friends of the Public Schools of America, Washington, D.C., Major Gen- 
eral A. Fries, editor; Mrs. C. I. Palmer, president. 

5. Institute for Public Services, New York, N.Y., William A. Allan, director. 

6. Employees Association of Chicago, John T. Beatty, president. 

7. Conference of American Small Business Organizations, New York, N.Y., 
Lucille C. Crain, secretary and editor (publishes Educational Reviewer), 

8. Church League of America, Chicago, III., George W. Robnett, executive 
secretary (publishes News and Views), 

9. American Education Associab'on, New York, N.Y., Milo F. McDonald, 
executive director (publishes Sign Posts; not to be confused with National 
Education Association). 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. ^Vhy is it that in many large cities a rather large number of teachers re- 
fuse to join the NEA but are willing to join the state association? 

2. What platform of both the NEA and the AFT is opposed by a largo seg- 
ment of the te.achers in some localities? 

3. Do many teachers in your school refuse to belong to the state teachers’ 
association? Why? The NEA? WI»y? The APT? Why? 

4. Why is it necessary every year to convince teachers that they should join 
the NEA? The state association? 

5. Can you tell the difference between a teacher who is a member of the 
NEA and one who is not? TOat arc the differences (obscr^’ablc)? 

6. Does your school have a teachers’ credit um'on? How is it working? Or if 
UQt, would such a credit union help teachers? 

7. Evaluate your state teachers^ association. Show its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

8. Evaluate the local organization of teachers in your school. Describe how 
it functions and point out its strengths and ^vcaknesses. 


SUGGESTED HEADINGS 

“American Federation of Teachers,” FM Della Kappan, 29:102 (1947). 
A^^riean Federation of Teachers, Cliicago: 

Constitution of the American Federation of Tcacliers, correct as of January 
1. 1952. 

"E- O. MrlSy Ameriean Edacatha under Fire, Anll-Defjnution Leagno of fl-rtil 
BwK N™ Yo,-!:, 1951. 
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Other Important Teachers Organizations 

There are many other organizations which should be known to teachers. 
A few leading ones are listed here. (For a full list see Education Directory, 
Educational Association, Part 4, 1949-1950, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Washington.) 

1. American Association for Adult Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. American Association of Physics Teachers, Xiinneapolis, Minn. 

3. American Camping Association, Chicago, 111. 

4. American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

5. American Nurses Association, New York, N.Y. 

6. Association of School Business Officials, A. A. Knoll, Long Beach, Ca^- 

7. Association of Social Science Teachers, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

8. Child Study Association of America, New York, N.Y. 

9. Mathematical Association of America, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

10. Modem Language Association of America, New York, N.Y. 

11. National Association for Nursery Education, Chicago, 111. 

12. National Association of Biology Teachers, Nedland, Mich. 

13. National Business Teachers Association, University of Minnesota, Min* 
neapolis, Minn. 

14. National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 

15. National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 111. 

16. National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, New York, N.Y. 

17. National Kindergarten Association, New York, N.Y. 

18. National Recreation Association, New York, N.Y. 

19. Phi Delta Kappa, Homewood, 111. 

20. School Public Relations Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Associations Antagonistic to Public Education 

There are tivo sorts of critics of public education: those who are honest 
critics, and those who are actually opposed to public education and who 
organize “front organizations” to do their work. It is often difficult to 
distinguish the two types. Teachers should be very cautious of accusing 
citizens of being members of front organizations simply because such 
citizens attack certain procedures or points of view in the schools. Many 
of the objectors are honest and sincere; many are in no way connected 
with the subversive groups. Still others have unwittingly been dra^vn into 
a front organization without being aware of it. Teachers, tlierefore, should 
know that the following groups have been labeled as enemies of public 
education so that as teachers they can avoid two errors: first, of becoming 
aligned with them, and second, of accusing citizens of being members 
when they arc not. Furthermore, e>'ery teacher should be able to help 
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Teachers are being challenged today, more than they have ever been, to 
weld themselves into truly professional groups. This challenge is coming 
from two sources: from the general public and from teachers themselves. 

The taxpaying public is becoming somewhat irritated with teachers' 
organizations which continuously make appeals for increased salaries, bet- 
ter tenure laws, broader programs for sabbatical leaves, more extensive 
sick leave with pay, and more favorable retirement laws, but which show 
little evidence of being overtly active in assuming the responsibility for 
iniproving teachers in service. The general public is becoming a bit cynical 
about such topics as “teacher ethics” because people seldom learn of any 
efforts made by teachers’ organizations to enforce their codes. The public 
is looking for signs indicating that teachers’ organizations are taking 
positive action to require their o\vn membership to take specific steps to- 
ward improvement of teachers in service. The public is wary of teachers 
organizations which demand rights but which ignore responsibility. 

Teachers’ organizations make little effort to set standards for member- 
ship. The job of setting standards for teachers has been left almost ex- 
clusively to the agencies of tlie people, sudi as boards of education, legis- 
latures, and state departments of education. The public cannot understand 
why those who have banded together to protect their rights as teachers do 
oot show more visible signs of really establishing standards for tliemseU cs. 

Tlie public is gradually becoming aware of tlie fact that an incompetent 
substitute teacher can, by doing notliing more than paying the required 
dues, become an accepted member of the local teachers association, a 
tnember of the state teachers* association, a member of the NEA, or a 
uiember of almost every department of the NEA. Tlie public is likewise 
Ijecoming aware of the fact that such a teacher could become an active 
Member of a teachers’ union affiliated willi the /VFT. 

In Scarsdalc, N.Y., the citizens successfully organized to meet attacks 
upon Uie schools. But it is important to note that “Tlie community conh- 
321 
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Labor and Education in 1951, Report of the Executive CoutxcH, 1952. 
Questions and Answers about the American Federation of Teachers. Why I 
Joined, pamphlet. ^ » « , 

Corey, S. M.: “Teacher Associations, Organizations, and Unions, Review of 
Educational Research, 10:255-257 (June, 1950). 

Junt, R. L.: “WOTP and Public Relations," Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1950. 
Kirkendall, L. A., et ah: Goals for American Education, Commission on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, AFT, Chicago, 1948. 

Kuenzli, I. R.: Annual Report, AFT, Chicago, 1950, 1951, 1952. 

: Labors Role in World Affairs, AFT, Chicago, 1952. 

: The Union m Action in 1951, and The Union in Action in 1952, AFT, 

Chicago, 1951, 1952. 

Martin, T. D.: “Resume: Our State Associations," NEA Journal, 40:351 (May, 
1951). 

National Education Association, Washington: 

Centennial Action Program, 1951—1957, October, 1951. 

Commission on Credit Unions: Credit Unions, the Cooperative Finance 
Movement, 1942; How to Organize Teacher Credit Unions, 1940; 
Teacher Credit Unions; Progress and Status, 1948. 

Department of Classroom Teachers: Bulletin for Strong Local Associations, 
1950-51; Credit Unions for Teachers, Pamphlet 6, 1948; Blueprint for 
Tour Local Association, 1949; Score Card for Local Association, 1948. 
Handbook: A Guide for Teacher Organizations’ Work, 1948, 1949, 1950, 

1951. 

Handbook 1952-53 for Local, State and National Associations, August, 

1952. 

Local Association at Work, Research Bulletin 26, No. 3, October, 1948. 
Miami, Florida: An Investigation, Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy, October, 1952. 

Proceedinp of the Delegate Assembh'es. 

The Teacher Credit Union, Personal Growth Leaflet 138. 

The Teacher and Professional Organizations, 1951. 

Wiicf Do I Get for My NEA Dues? Annual Leaflet for Teachers. 

Philley, F. A.: Teacher Help Yourself, A History of the Gary Teachers’ Union, 
APT, Chicago. 

“Resolutions of die 35th Annual Convention, AFT,” The American Teacher, 
October, 1952. 

Stew^ N. W.: Credit Uniora: The Peoples’ Banks, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
50, rev.. Public Affairs Committee, New York. 

Swan, A. W.: ‘To Coordinate Credit Unions” Christian Centurti, 67:209 
(June 7, 1950). 

Yearbook, 1952, Association for Childhood Education International Wash- 
ington, 1952. 
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organic structure that they have actually discouraged teachers in their 
desires to accept responsibility. When a teachers’ organization, local, state, 
or national, is dominated or controlled by those who employ teachers, 
there is little likelihood that teachers will assume their share of responsi- 
bility. Similarly, if a teachers* organization is designed in such a way as 
to encourage direction of local activities by larger units located far off 
and separated in interests from those of the local unit, teachers are not 
likely to assume their full share of responsibility. When the NEA hands a 
‘hlueprint for the local unit” to the local unit, a basic principle of leader- 
ship is being violated. Those who have studied learning tell us that 
learning is not likely to take place unless the learner is engaged in activi- 
ties which are related to his own goals. Similarly, teachers in local school 
systems are not likely to learn the techniques of becoming professional in 
Aeir association unless the design for action has its beginnings in the 
local situation. 

Leadership in teachers* organizations must emerge from the local 
situation if such organizations are to become truly professional. When 
a new teacher is employed in a school system, that teacher should discover, 
immediately, where he fits into the local unit. To meet this need requires 
a special effort of the local teachers’ organization— it cannot be done 
effectively by a state or national organization of teachers. In existing 
teachers’ organizations, the tendency is for leaders to see the problems 
of education primarily in terms of their own functional effort, and the 
present pattern of organization in the NEA has become so elaborated and 
cut up into departments and commissions that the function of the local 
unit has become insignificant to many teachers. 

Whenever we find organizations which focus their attention upon dis- 
trict ofBces, state offices, and national headquarters, leadership tends to 
he focused at the top. Such organizations must be reconstructed an 
stripped down until every member is effectively tied to the whole opera- 
tion. There is a great need in the NEA for intimate and personal stimula- 
tion at the local level. The NEA cannot become an effective professional 
organization until it places its emphasis upon reconstruction to penrnt 
and to encourage local units to play larger and more important roles m 
the determination of basic policies of the national organization. 

^iembership in Teachers’ Organizations 

^Vhat percentage of teachers belong to teachers unions? What pM 
outage of teachers belong to the NEA or its affiliates? ^yhat percenmge 
belong to no organization? These are questions frequently asked. W 
It is impossible to answer these questions accurately for any given mon 

year, a sampling by the NEA in 1952 yielded fair estimates. 

‘For Your Information, NEA Research Division, Washington, ^^ay, 1952. 
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dence in a very real sense did not rest on its actoowledged ^ 

L high ideal7and attainment o£ its staff but enSee at- 

Storen’ reports that in one community the educaUon 

tempting to assist the schools in combatmg attacics on , 

hadWulty in securing enthusiastic help from teachers ecan 

the teachers in the school were tradihonal m their outlook 
not wilHng or able to make the necessary adjustm^snts. 

The inquiry made by the NaUonal Research Center ■^eveaM that « 
per cent^of *ose who suggested changes in edueation 'Van'ed ^ 
changes in the curriculum and in teaching methods. Ten pe 
the need for hetter-qmlified and better-irained teachers. , 

The public cannot be expected to regard teachers as taly p 
worker^ until the teachers themselves take steps to ““ 

own organizations. Standards of quality must be established by teacliK 
as well as by law and by rules of boards of educaUon. Teasers ha 
responsibility if they are to ask for rights. Teachers, 
zations, should demand that individual teachers fulfill J 

At the same time the organizations should throw their whole w g 
behind individual teachers whose e£Eorts to improve as teachers ai 
endangered or challenged without justification. 

To do this, teachers themselves should have far more control over weir 
own organizations than they do now. Teachers should have a posmv 
voice in determining who is to be admitted to the profession, 
qualifications of a member should be, and who should be expelle rom 
&e professional organization. , 

Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer of the AFT, recently stated that the pro 
lem of top priority among teachers* organizations at the present ] 
to devise plans of action by which teachers' organizations can raise cir 
own professional standards.* , . 

The NEA believes that teacher improvement is of great concern at 
time: ‘'While all professional organizations have many functions, die asic 
one is to foster continuous and effective personal and professional grow 
of members. . . . No pre-service program of preparation, however ex 
cellent in quality, can ever produce the finished practitioner. ® 

Actually, some teachers have lacked sufficient loyalty to their callmg 
and to each otiher to be willing to accept full professional responsib’ ity- 
On the other hand, many teachers’ organizations have been so lacking m 

* A. B. Shaw, “Citizens Organize to Meet Attacks on the Schools, Educat^oivi 

Leadership, p. 804, February, 1952. , . .. r.j 

* Helen F. Storen, “The Role of the Laymen in Curriculum Planning, Educatt 

Opinion Research Center Report 21, p- 
21 University of Denver, Denver, Colo., August, 1944. 

‘Letter to the author, November 25, 1952. , . iqci 

I J}^g Teacher and Professlorutl OrganUsations, p. 43, NEA, Washington, iw • 
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well. Apparently it is an accomplished fact that public school teachers 
hold memberships in both groups-teachers’ unions and NEA affiliates. 

Many educational people believe that teachers organizations should 
urge school systems to establish rules and regulations requiring teachers 
to be members of teachers* organizations. Some advocate that boards of 
education should state that membership in a teachers* organization is a 
prerequisite for employment. The superintendents in the sample were 
requested to indicate why, in their judgment, membership in a teachers 
organization should not be a prerequisite to employment. Their answers 
appear in Table 8. 

Table 8. Reasons Assigned by Superintendents for Not Requiring Membership 
in Teachers’ Organizations as a Prerequisite for Employment 


Reason 

The question has never been considered 

As superintendent, I would not ask for it 

The board would oppose it 

Per cent 

58 

53 

24 

12 

The public would oppose it 

11 

0.6 



Source: For Your Informalion, NEA Research Division, May, 1952. 


In the schools sampled, it appears that the majority of superintendents 
have never considered establishing membership in teachers organize ons 
as a requirement for employment because they are oppose ^ 

pracUce. It is equally significant to note that superintendents reported tha 
only one out of four boards would oppose It and that only about one ou 
of ten citizens would oppose it. The chief obstacle to requiring 
ship in teachers' organizations appears to be the opinions an ® * 
of the superintendents themselves. If this is true, then no teac ers 
zations controlled by superintendents or school administra ors 
ever advocate establishing membership in teachers ° . 

prerequisites to employment. If teachers desired such a prM ' , 

he necessary for them to act through such groups as the epa 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA or through the AFT since superintendents 
cannot belong to either of these organizations. ^ *oor«Tiprs* 

In some school systems, boards of education have recogmze 
organizations as collective bargaining agents. ^ ore 

given to teachers' unions and to affiliates of the NEA; in fact, 
recognition of this nature has been given to the latter grrmp 
former, although some critics of teachers umons ten o a , £ 

bargaining strictly to unions. Table 9 is a summary of the procedures 
recognizing teachers' organizations as s^collective 

Boards of education have recognized the NEA affl “ , teachers’ 

bargaining agents fifteen times as often as they have re gn 
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The research division of the NKA received repUes from 1,615 cities 
concerning personnel practices in city school systems regarding memter- 
ship in teachers’ organizations and regarding collective bargaming. Ihe 
incmirers found that in the schools sampled. 6 per cent of the teachers 
belonged to no teachers’ organizations, 11 per cent belonged to teachers 
unions, and 86 per cent belonged to NEA afBliates or to the NEA. Since 
the percentages total more than 100, it can be assumed that about 3 per 
cent belonged to both unions and NEA affiliates. ^ ^ 

Membership in teachers’ unions varies directly with the size of ^^ties m 
the sample, and membership in NEA affiliates varies inversely with the 
size of cities. The larger the city, the greater percentage of teachers who 
belong to teachers’ unions, and the smaller the percentage who belong 
to NEA affiliates. Apparently, when teachers have more personal contact 
with a larger percentage of people in the community, membership in 
teachers’ unions tends to be smaller. The estimated number and per cent 
of classroom teachers belonging and not belonging to teachers’ organiza- 
tions, based upon the NEA research division study, is shown in Table 7. 


Table 7. Teachers Belonging and Not Belon^ng to Teachers’ Organizations 


Cities 

Esti- 

mated 

Qum- 

Belonging 
to no 
organiza- 
tions 

Belonging 

to 

unions 

Belonging 
to NEA 
affiliates 

Belonging 
to unions 
and NEA 
affiliates 


teach- 

ers 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 


93,963 

11,726 

12 

22,551 

24 

64,498 

58 

6,638 



84,150 

5,89C 

7 

■iHtBM 

6 

68,162 

81 


6 

30,000- 99,999 (III) . . 

88,900 

3,658 

4 

6,227 

7 

77,396 

87 

1,779 


10,000- 29,999 (IV)... 

105,185 

4,207 

4 

2,104 

2 

97,822 

03 

■KSJ 


5,000- 9,999 (V)..., 

71,921 

2,158 

3 

719 

1 

69,04^ 

96 

• 


2.600- 4,999 (VI)... 

63,360 

3,168 

E 

■1 

• 

wtoitna 

95 

• 


Total 

507,539 

30,257 

i 


7 

427,115 

84 

13,517 



• Less than per cent. 

SouacEt For I'our Information, Table 3, p. 5, NEA Research Division, May, 1952. 


It should be noted that about one out of four union members in the 
largest cities belong to both teachers’ unions and to NEA affiliates; that in 
the group of cities over 100,000 but smaller than 500,000, all union mem- 
bers apparenty belong to NEA affiliates also. This means that in the cities 
of 100,000 or more, as judged by the sampling, 27,600 teachers belong to 
teachers’ unions, and 40 per cent of these union members also belong to 
affiliates of the NEA. In cities under 100,000 only 9,050 teachers belong 
to unions, and of these about 30 per cent belong to NEA affiliates os 
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public servants. In spite of the tact that the percentage of public opposi- 
tion remains relatively constant, the superintendents feel that they should 
oppose collective bargaining on the ground that it is contrary to practice- 
and this opposition becomes directly proportional to the need for it. Is 
collective bargaining opposed by superintendents of schools more than 
by the general pubUc? It would appear from these data that the answer 
is “yes.” Classroom teachers of the NEA and the AFT should take these 
data into account in developing their policies. , , 

There are those who assert that the local unit should affiliate wift the 
state teaehers’ association; others assert that the local unit should affihate 
with the NEA; others assert that the local unit should affihate mth both 
the state teachers’ association and the NEA. Another, but smaller ^oup 
believes the local unit should affiliate with the AFT. It is the pos'hon o 
the author that teachers themselves should have the right to select thos 
groups with which to affiliate. They should have the right to refuse 
affihate rvith any organizations if they choose such a procedure. 

Probably the majority of ^operintendents principals, and teasers 

would refuse, at the present time, to aflBliate with the AFT. y 
people are suspicious of the AFT for the following reasons. 

1. It is affihated with the American FederaUon of Labor._ 

2. They believe that it employs such devices as the strike 

demands. „ 

S. They believe that the AFT is not “professional. 

4. They believe that the AFT is concerned only with fnnge benehts 

higher salaries for teachers, t . ^ of 

5. fear that boards of education, who usually P 

view of management, will be opposed to affi ati^ ^c,,>,versives are en- 

6. They have the notion that communists or other 

thusiastic about unions. , , , , , „ 

7. They fear that teachers wiU be dominated by labor 

8. They prefer to be “classed" with doctors, lawy«s. ond mimsters ratn 

than with laborers. , r i, v fp^ehers feel that 

9. Since the AFT excludes superintendents of schools, ^hools. 

belonging to the AFT would be a divisive influence *e sch»^ 

10. They beleve that teachers should not tie themselves to y gr P 
or otherwise. . . , 

On the other hand, those who are "should not 

aft assert that there are some major reasons ^ ^ . associations 

depend entirely upon such organizations as the state 
or the NEA. They give as their reasons the following; 

j f flap NEA is in the hands of ad- 
1. Control of the state associations and of members are 

ministrators and supervisors even though o p 
classroom teachers. 
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Table 9. Recognition of Teachers* Organizations as Collective Bargaining 
Agents 


Cities 

Per cent 
recognizing 
teachers’ unions 

1 1 

Per cent 

1 recognizing 
* NEA affiliates i 

1 

Total 

percentages 


0.0 

6.0 ! 

6 


2.5 

15.6 

18 


2.2 

25.8 

28 


1.8 

20.2 

22 


1.4 

18.6 

20 

2^509- 4i999 (vi) 

0.0 

13.0 

13 


1.2 

17.8 

19 





Source: For Your Information, NEA Research Division, May, 1952. 


unions as such agents. Since there are eleven times as many teachers in 
the NEA as in the teachers’ unions, it appears that the NEA affiliates play 
the role of collective bargaining agents proportionally more often than do 
teachers’ unions. This is important, because the general reaction among 
laymen and teachers alike is that teachers in unions are more likely to 
engage in collective bargaining than teachers who are affiliated with 
the NEA. 

The superintendents in the sample were asked to indicate the reason 
why boards of education were frequently un^villmg to recognize teachers 
organizations as collective bargaining agents. Their replies appear in 
Table 10. 


Table 10. Reasons for Not Employing Collective Bargaining Techniques 



Per cent 

1 Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


reporting 

indicating 

indicating 

saying it 


not 

public 

no 1 

is 


necessary 

disapproval 

precedent 

illegal 

Over 500,000 

67 

13 


7 

100,000-499,999 

80 

14 


8 

30,000- 99,999 

88 

15 


10 

10,000- 29,999 

94 

13 


4 

6,000- 9,999 

97 

13 


1 

2,600- 4,999 

96 , 

IS 


2 

Total 

94 

14 

1 1 

4 


Source; F or Your Information, NEA Research Division, May, 1952. 


Apparently as schools find it increasingly necessary to consider collective 
bargaining as a means for establishing teachers* salaries, they assert that 
the practice is contrary to general practice relative to employment of 
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They cannot be neutral regarding the public and common interests and 
needs of their community, their nation, or world order. 

American teachers are dedicated to the democratic ideal. Public schools 
were established precisely to promote that ideal. Hence, they cannot be 
neutral about anything relating to it. ^ 

Now affiliation with organized labor need in no way interfere with a 
teacher’s fairness and objectivity in the conduct of controversy and inqu^. ^ 
Affiliation wth organized labor gives teachers a security and protection in 
their roles as teachers-workers have desired the best possible education for 
their children-workers stand to gain more from democracy and to lose more 
from its loss than most groups in society. Organized labor is the ffist to suiter 
from dictatorship. Hence whatever one may think of orgamzed labor, it must 
be recognized that it jealously champions democracy and as energehca y 

fights all forms of dictatorship. , r . x 

The net effect of affiliation with orgamzed labor, therefore, is to ensure 
the independence and autonomy of free education as well as to give socia 
support to it.‘ 

The belief that the AFT is committed to the strike to erforce its de- 
mands is not based upon facts. In the Brst place, as was indicate ™ ® 

previous chapter, the federation has a no-strike poh'cy w c 
interpreted to mean that local units strike on them mvn, ey s . 
Furthermore, Scliiff* found that from August, 1945, through December 
1950, sixty-two work stoppages or strikes of teachers occurred m th 
United States, that fourteen of these involved local teachers 

affiliated with the AFT, that thirteen involved local teachers 

affiliated with the CIO, and that thirty-Bve CIq. 

union groups which were affiliated neither with e labor- 

fac^ataost 60 per cent of teachers’ strikes were caUed by nomffitor 
affiUated teachers’ |roups.”» Schiff made these mterestmg observations. 

The teachers involved in strikes were not radicals or 
had risen to power in the organizations. The author has rea of 

that teachers would never have struck except in . ’ jTederation of 

St. Paul, although they had been affiliated vn ^ the strike 

Labor since 1918, waited over a quarter of a c tury 
weapon." 

Dewey’s study in 1953 resulted in esse^ally *e investi- 

made by Schiff. From January 1, 1946, to December 31, 195Z, tne 

■ George Axteffe, Teacher Orgaaizatim and 

Commission on Educational %trikes in the United States, 

^’Albert Schiff. A Study and Evaluation of Tochers Str^cs 

Doctoral Dissertation, Wayne UnivCTsily, j^gUa Kappan, 

"Albert Schiff, ‘Teachers’ Strikes in the United Stales. 

®4{4);133 (January, 1953). 

Ibid,, pp. 133-134. 
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2. Most of the state teachers’ associations are dominated by small cliques 

and do not have the support of their members. 

3 The NEA and its affiliated departments are dominated by small groups 
* of people, and as a result they do not have the unwavering support of 
their members.’ , 

4. The NEA ignores its local associations, and many state teachers associa- 
tions do liheNvise. 

5. The NEA, its affiliated departments, and state teachers’ associations are 
too casually organi 2 ed to compete with pressure groups in American life. 

6. The NEA, its affiliates, and the state associations must rely upon their 
o\vn strength; they cannot muster the support of other large, organized 
groups of citizens when it comes time to fight and fight hard. 

7. Teachers, alone, have little influence in legislative halls or in Congress. 

8. State teachers’ associations and the NEA are primarily interested in in- 
creasing their memberships. 

9. The state teachers’ associations, the NEA, and the affiliates of the NEA 
are no more professional than are the unions affiliated with the AFT. 

10. Many "strikes” are called by local units affiliated with the NEA or with 
state associations, but these organizations blame such activities on the 
AFT. 

Axtelle, chairman of the department of history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, Now York University, recognizing the conflicts aroused in the minds 
of teachers over the problem of affiliation with the AFT, wrote: 

It may be feared, however, that the association with organized labor may 
have the effect of prejudicing teachers in favor of one element of society at 
the expense of others. It may be felt that since teachers are the servants of the 
entire community’, it is important that they preserve a social neutrality and ob- 
jcctuily in their instruction. Affiliation wth organized labor would doubtless 
create a bias toward organized labor. Teachers (they believe) should not emo- 
tionally or organizationally identify themselves with any special class or group 
in the community. 

Tlie problem of neutrality is not simple. Certainly when dealing wth con- 
troversial matters, the teacher must help his students deal fairly and objec- 
tively with the contradictory claims put forth. In this sense, teachers should be 
fair, neutral, and objective. 

However, teachers in a democracy cannot be neutral. They cannot be 
neutral in their respect for the dignity and preciousness of human pcrsomaliiy- 
This respect for human beings must pervade their methods of teaching and 
their altitudes toward human situations. 

Tlicj' cannot bo neutral in their respect for the effective methods of In- 
quiry’ and criticism. Tliey cannot be neutral in their respect for truth and 
reason. Hence they must bo prepared to resist those social forces or influences 
wlUch would restrict the scope of inquiry' and reason. 

* Willard Owens, executive secretary of the NEA, In bis kev-noto address at the 
1943 convention of the NEA at Indianapolis, Iml. 
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attempt to restrict membership to those who are posiUvely committed to 
free, tax-supported public education as essential to American democr!^. 
Both groups have assumed that all members are so committed, but 
neither has made a move to be certain. 

Teachers, in general, have developed upper-middle-class values. They 
prefer to be grouped with lawyers, physicians, businessmen, dentists, 
and others because our whole social structure seems to give great weigh 
to material wealth as a measure of success.'* Teachers hop thp thp: 
salaries sviU someday be high enough so that they wil be able to live like 
those who have social status because of material wealth. Teachers find i 
difficult to associate themselves with labor because they realize that 
laborers are at the bottom in terms of material wealth. Right or wrong, 

this does seem to be the situation. 

There is a current trend today to include supenntendents as 
of the teaching staff. This is the result of efforts to 
tration. The AFT should recognize this. To perpetuate the cle S 
tween superintendents and teachers merely bpause in e . 

trators braved more like Hitler than like champions of 
unnecessary and unwise. The AFT should devise wa)^ y adminis- 
tendents of schools who have established records of deruocratm admmis 
tration could and would be admitted to memprship m ^ 

the AFT if invited to do so by a vote of the Ipal umt “ 

actually followed now for principals if the local unit votes by 

majority to invite the principal to join.) xto a spnaration 

One of the chief obstacles to be overcome by the ^EA 'S A p ^ 
which exists between the local unit and the asspia o . jg^gipping 
recognized by the NEA in its Centennial Wem of ereLst 

this program: the association has indicated that “ 

importance is the development of more effecpe p. vocation of 

teachers can become more active participnts in ma ^ ^ student 

teaching a real profession. Too ““ffiTto believe that they 

government agencies m the to adopt measures 

govern themselves but are constandy being p tnanv teachers to 

which have been handed down. This situation “““ ™ J -company 
look upon existing teachers vote to ^enS 

unions” wWch maintain the status quo and occas.onauy 
flowers to teachers who are ill. , .. ^onv depart- 

The goals of the NEA are comprehensive and b d. 
ments and commissions render a great servi p of all 

democracy itseff; it must be regarded as *e most comprehen 
teachers organizations in the world. Bu 

"Arthur Goldberg, The Sodal-cUus Origto “"d^Vofecs of Teacher , 
sertation, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 
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gator found that thirty-one teachers’ strikes had occurred and that about 
70 per cent of the strikes were the result of action by teacher groups 
which were not affiliated with labor. Dewey also reported that^ instead 
of viewing strikes with alarm and accusing teachers of becoming pro- 
labor and antimanagement, the profession, boards of education, and the 
people should be alarmed at the conditions which drove teachers, in 
desperation, to use the strike. Teachers’ strikes emphasize forcibly the 
great need to reexamine personnel policies. Teachers have never been 
hasty to use the strike; rather teachers’ strikes have always come after long 
delays, evasions, blind adherence to outmoded personnel policies, and 
antagonism toward public schools.'* 

The charge that the AFT is not yet professional is partially valid. The 
federation has done very little if anything to professionalize itself. But the 
AFT is no worse off than the NEA or the state associations. One of the 
greatest needs of our time is professionalization of existing teachers or- 
ganizations. ’The greatest gains will be made in local units if teachers will 
undertake the job. But the pot must be careful that it does not engage in 
the dangerous pastime of labeling the kettle black. 

It is likewise true that the AFT has been primarily concerned with im- 
proving the salaries of teachers and securing for them such fringe benefits 
as tenure, retirement, sick leave, and sabbatical leave, but the NEA has 
been similarly engaged along with the state teachers’ associations. Actu- 
ally the major goals of the NEA and state teachers’ associations for the 
past two decades have been about the same as those ascribed to the AFT. 
All have worked assiduously for teachers’ rights, teachers’ welfare, and 
fringe benefits. None of them has devoted much time or energy to assum- 
ing any responsibility for educating teachers in service or for improving 
instruction. 

Fear that boards of education will oppose affiliation with the AFT be- 
cause of its affiliation with labor is well founded. Many members of 
boards of education in the country do represent points of view which are 
more characteristic of management than of labor. This is not always true, 
however, and occasionally a school district is governed by a board of 
education which requests the teachers to form a union and to affiliate 
with the AFT.'* 

Tliere is little if any reason to fear communist infiltration into the AFT. 
The AFT has just as strong a policy regarding refusal to enroll teachers 
with communist, fascist, or totalitarian connections as does the NEA. 
Actually botli the AFT and the NEA have taken positive steps to eliminate 
such subversives. On the other hand, neither organization has made any 

“Betly L. W. Dewey, Teacher Strikes In the United States, January 1, 1946 to 
December 31, 1952, Master's paper. School of Education, University of Connecticut, 
StoiTS, Conn., 1953. 

** This was the case in School District 09, Cicero, IIL 
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vote and that all ofBcers and representatives to affiliated bodies must be 
elected by secret ballot. 

13. The local unit should keep accurate and complete records of all its de- 
liberations and should make copies of all minutes available to all mem- 
bers. 

14. The local unit should avoid such pitfalls as succession to office, appointed 
committees, appointed boards of control or executive councils, appointed 
nominating committees, self-perpetuating committees or councils, and 
ex officio rights to hold office. 

15. Administrators and supervisors should be entitled to vote and to hold 
office, if elected, but should not be entitled to hold any office by virtue 
of their administrative or supervisory positions. 

16. The local unit should be part and parcel of the whole school organization 
and not apart from it. 

17. The local unit should be subdivided on a school-building basis rather than 
by such diWsions as legislative, public relations, etc. 

18. The local unit should devote a major portion of its energy toward educa- 
tion of teachers in service and toward education of the community. Com- 
mittees should bo organized in each building to study 

a. Ways and means of improving the curriculum. 

b. Ways and means of improving cooperation betiveen home and school. 

c. Ways and means of improving teaching services. 

d. Teacher welfare. 


e. . School problems which occur. 

f. Legislation affecting schools. 

19. The local unit should establish school-wide committees which grow out 
of school-building committees, providing that each building committee se- 
lect a representative to serve on the school-wide committee. 

20. The local unit should establish special committees as needed. ^ 

21. The local unit should provide means for establishing liaison wth sucii 
community groups as the PTA, League of Women Voters, a or 
zations, service clubs. Chamber of Commerce, Citizens for u c 

22. Ue local ^rjhould provide means for expelling members found guilty 

of unprofessional conduct. _ , , ^ 

23. The local unit should provide means for expelling mem ers w 

live up to the code of ethics or to other requirements for members p. 


Teachers have responsibilities as well as rights; they should take ^ P 
io assume those responsibilities by developing teac ers j 

'vhich establish professional standards and by protecting such standards 
against infringement by members with the group. Be ore rea _ 

status can he acquired, teachers themselves must share con 

of leaving the control entirely to administrators, bMr s 0 o accom- 

^ogislatures, or state departments of education. This enable 

plished until teachers’ organizations develop plans w i 
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its soul by neglecting the teacher in llie local school system. Teachers 
should take steps to reorganize the NEA from the local unit up— rather 
than from the top unit do\vn. 

Desihable CiiARACTEWSTics OF A Local Unit of Teaqiers 

1. The local unit should be open to all certified personnel employed by the 
local board of education provided such persons meet the professional 
qualifications established by tho unit. This means that the local unit should 
include the superintendent of schools, the principals, the teachers, nurses, 
and all other certified members of the professional staff. 

2. The local unit should provide for two types of membership: 

0 . Active members who have equal votes. 

b. Probationary members who must serve as probationary members for a 
year or two before having a vole. 

3. The local unit should establish professional requirements for active mem- 
bership in terms of 

a. A commitment to free, tax-supported, public education. 

b. College preparation for teaching or serving in the schools. 

c. Experience as a teacher or other professional worker. 

d. Certification by legal certificating agencies. 

e. Agreement to accept and to abide by a code of ethics adopted by the 
group. 

4. The local unit should develop and continuously examine and revise a code 
of ethics to which every active member should bo required to make com- 
mitment. 

5. The local unit should be positive in its support of free, public, tax-sup- 
ported education as essential to our form of government. 

0. The local unit should require that teachers who become members shall 
not be members of organizations which advocate the changing of our 
government by any means other than those provided in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

7. The local unit should have a \vritten constitution and bylaws which 
clearly outline its purposes and goals, 

8. The local unit should require that new members agree to abide by and 
conform to the constitution and bylaws as modified and amended accord- 
ing to the rules governing amendments. 

9. The local unit should, by its own vote, as provided in its constitution, 
make its own selection of state organizations, national organizations, and 
special organizations with which it should affiliate. It should have the 
right to refuse to affiliate with any external agency. 

10. The local unit should determine its own dues in relation to the organiza- 
tions \vith which it affiliates and should establish local dues which will 
include all assessments or dues to organizations with which it is affiliated. 

11. The local unit should have a program for action which has been de- 
veloped by the membership. 

12. The local unit should provide diat each member has one, and only one, 
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that both groups are working for essentially the same goals in different 
ways. According to the tradition of the United States, teachers are not 
faced with an eilher-or proposition; ratfier there is every reason to believe 
that teachers should remember the Biblical story of the coin in which the 
inquirer was advised to ‘‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar s. 
Teachers should enroll in local associations of teachers, and the local 
associations should be assured that tiiey can make their own decisions 
regarding groups with which they affiliate. 

There are many reasons why a teacher should be a member of the state 
association of teachers; there are many reasons why a teacher should 
belong to the NEA. Chief among the reasons is that these organizations 
have been, and are, doing great work for the cause of education. But there 
is no sotmd reason why teachers should not hold membership in the ^FT. 
There is no good reason why the support of labor should not be soug t in 
the development of the best educational program die nation can afford. 
Actually, there are many situations in which affiliation with labor will be 
found to be the only effective means of achieving this goal. It is both 
unwise and unfair for those who support the NEA in preference to the 
AFT to deny the thesis that the schools should enlist the fuU support ot 
organized labor. 

John Dewey said in 1949, 

I do not believe that any educational organization is more ready or better 
prepared to take a courageous view of the present situation than is the Ainer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. It has never been a body to take “ 

easy way; it has never cultivated illusions about the seriousness of fte svorK 
to be done. It has recognized that together with its larger . 

American Federation o£ Labor, it has a cause that demands, and that h 
tained, and sviU continue to obtain alertness of observation and planmng, ana 
solidarity in action. , . r 

I count it one of the satisfactions of my ovm teaching American 

had from the first the opportunity to be a member of a oca o 
Federation of Teachers. Today, I prize this special opporlumty to om 
joicing in its past, and in looking fonvard wdth schools 

May it contone to be steadfast in the great work 7. 

of America, in a world that must grow in common unders an g 
to perish.” 

William G. Carr, of the NEA, recently said. 

Efforts are even now being made to divide us, to orcaniza- 

ffens, to play upon sectional or other prejudices, or to cm 7 of con- 

7 ” >n controversies outside its proper scope. A ralralatc P S 
f'-zion aims to mislead the people of tlie United States into the monstro 

^V^From a message of greeting to the 1949 convention of tlie AFT in M.hvankee, 
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teachers to pass upon the qualifications of those who are to be admitted 
t t ;ro£rssion.^until teasers have the authority through them 
associaLs, to assume the role of being the jury which decdcs whether 
a teacher is to be dismissed from the profession. 

Organization of teachers is absolutely essential, yet the control of such 
organizations must be kept in the hands of teachers themselves; it must 
not be allowed to fall into the hands of career seekers, union agents, 
superintendents of schools, or secretaries of teachers’ organizations, me 
Centennial Action Program of the NEA should appeal to every 
teacher in America; it is flexible enough to meet the needs of teachers; i 
is challenging enough to cause teachers to rise to new heights-but unles 
it becomes organic in character, unless it centers its energies upon the 
local unit rather than upon building prestige for the parent organization. 


it is not likely to be of much force or consequence. 

One of the basic differences between a democracy like ours and a 
totalitarian state such as Russia is the fact that in this country we always 
find a place for hvo parties, both of which arc working for the best 
interests of the country as they see it, while in Russia only one party » 
permitted to exist. Not all Americans align themselves with either 
major parties; in fact, the people are divided sometimes one way and at 
other times another way. There are great similarities in the two major 
political parties, but one group is recognized as more concerned with the 
point of view of labor than the other. We do not attempt to force people 
to join one party— we may attack the point of view of those who do not 
belong to “our party”— but we insist that two parties exist. 

Perhaps this is the point of view we should take regarding the two 
leading teachers’ organizations. The platform of the NEA and the platform 
of the AFT are both designed to improve public education in the United 
States. On nearly all the major issues, the two great groups of teachers are 
in agreement. However, they differ with respect to alignments; the NEA 
has established liaison relationships with the American Medical Associs^ 
tions, the American Legion, The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Library Association; the AFT has cast its lot 
with the American Federation of Labor. While both groups favor Federal 
aid to education, the NEA differs from the AFT in its interpretation of 
die nature of desirable Federal aid. 

It appears that the AFT distrusts school administrators more than the 
NEA does. But even this comparison is not quite fair, because the largest 
group of NEA members, representing 85 per cent of the membership, 
belong to the Department of Classroom Teachers, which excludes all 
persons who do not actually teach in the classroom. 

Instead of attempting to eliminate the NEA or the AFT so that only 
"one party” for education will «cist, it is very much American to recognize 
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The time has come for all American teachers to unite in a common 


front against the enemies about which Mr. Carr and Mr. Kuenzli speak. 
It is an old trick to divide and conquer. As teachers we cannot afford to 
be caught in such a maneuver; the stakes axe too great. Teachers, through 
their organizations, have been fairly successful in bringing pressure to 
hear upon lawmaking bodies to raise salaries and to provide tenure, they 
have been reasonably successful in protecting the schools from poli- 
ticians, and they have been reasonably successful in raising funds for 
needed school buildings. But the problem faced by citizens now goes far 
beyond economic status for teachers and new school buildings; it goes to 
the very roots of American philosophy: Shall the people of the United 
States continue to provide free, public, tax-supported schools for all the 
children of all the people? 

Teachers* organizations must bury the interorganizational hatche^ 
and align themselves with other groups of people whether parents, civil- 
service workers, employers, or workers in shops, factories, and offices to 
fight for the free publie schools of our nation. 

The open alliance of teachers with workers as found in the AFT must 
be looked upon by the most ardent and biased supporters of the ^ 
a po^ve^ful alliance in the interests of the public schools. Spools have 
always been supported by labor. The reason is very obvious. The weU-to- 
do can afford to pay for private schooling— the workers must epen 


upon the public schools. , , . .... ^ 

If the teachers of America aUow themselves to be 
teachers’ imions against state teachers* associations or the NEA agam 
tbe AFT, it is not the teachers who ^^'iU suffer so much as it is the future 
of American democracy and freedom. When the stakes are so great, we 
cannot bicker, we cannot quarrel, we must unite for comrnon acUon. 

The question arises at this point: How can information , 

teacher activity in organizations be used advantageous y m * . 

problems of teacher personnel? The writer must begin ' , 

by telling a story of an experience with a janitors’ union in School Uistnct 
99, Cicero Til • 

The teachers and the principal of one of the schools had filed “ . 

“mplaint concerning one janitor in the building who appear , . jj 
™ Monday n,omin|s still suffering from n^lM 

beverage. The writer, then superintendent of schools m i . 

‘I'O =>gent for the janitors’ union of the complaint, 

*^1 at the office regarding the matter. The union agen “ fanitor 

»«ion as requested. After being given the facts. 

about whom the complaint had been filed. An hour or so e arned 

report that the accusations were correct, tlie jMitor ha 
'■"lly, and would be warned in writing, that should a second 
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error that their teachers are led by disloyal people and motivated by dbloyal 
;^oses. TUs campaign seeks to divide the professton and to <hv.de the 

Sld succeed, the end ol our system ol education woujd 
not be far away. It is therefore out clear duty both as teachers and 
to repulse these unprincipled onslaughts on a great American ms i u . 
is S time to perLt om own unity and to strengthen our bonds with the 
American people.'* 

On the same question the AFT expressed itself as follows. 

As the American Federation of Teachers meets in annual convention in 
1952, the United States is faced witli one of the most cndcal periods l 
history. The democratic government, which is tlie foundation of our tree s - 
ciety, is challenged throughout the world, and our system of free educaOo , 
which is the indispensable foundation of our free government, is under attacu 
on the home front. Self-styled super-patriots ate seizing upon the real dangK 
which threatens our democratic society as an excuse for attacking the very 
foundation of our free nation. This is a matter of deep concern to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, since suppression of the freedom of ® 

is a major first step in the crushing of the democracy of a nation. The free- 
dom of the teacher is essential to the freedom of the nation. To the extent a 
freedom is denied to teachers, freedom has been banished from the nation. 

Those who attack the pubhe school system for selfish purposes undermine 
the basic structure of our democratic government. , 

In the face of the ominous threats to free public education in the Umte^ 
States from the most powerful forces ever marshaled against the nations 
children, it Is time for true greatness, unselfish leadership, and zealous devo- 
tion to the high principles upon which the AFT was founded. It is a time 
when we must consolidate our forces, eliminate internal dissension, and tmn 
our guns upon the enemies of education rather than upon our brothers in the 
ranks. It is a time when we must marshal the full strength of organized labor, 
traditional friend and supporter of the public schools, in an all-out defense 
against the powerful forces which are attacking the nation’s free school system 
and threatening the very existence of democratic government in the Umteci 
States. The AFT— as no other organization— is in a position to organize the 
most powerful support in defense against those who would destroy or weaken 
the public school system upon whidi our nation is founded. 

It must be our objective, therefore, first to build the strength of the AFT 
to its maximum power and then employ that power against the poweriul 
enemies which oppose us on the educational battle front. For the sake of the 
children in the schools, who will have the responsibility of defending de- 
mocracy tomorrow, we dare not fail in the profound challenges which face us 
in 1952.” 

« William G. Carr, “Now Is the Time,” NEA Journal, p. 334, September, 1952. 

Irvin R. KuenzU, The Union In Action in 1952, A Report of the 35th Annual 
Convention, pp. 2-3, AFT, Chicago, 1952. 
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necessary to cause teachers to see the tremendous, potential, and signifi- 
cant opportunities which they possess in organization for the improve- 
ment of public education in America. Admiiustrators, instead of silently 
opposing teachers’ organizations, should be actively engaged in encourag- 
ing teachers’ organizations to play larger and larger roles in the process 
of educational planning and poh'cy making; they should be inCTcasingly 
concerned with becoming members in the “common purpose sense so 
that their leadership becomes increasingly incident to the group an^ 
hence, more and more effective. If, somehow, administrators and teach- 
ers can realize that through organization they can enter into ea o er s 
lives and discover common purposes which will control eir common 
conduct, they \viU make great progress in the interest of chil(hen an 
for the welfare of our people at large. Freedom is the outcome of 
relationships involving acceptance of a pattern of sodal conho w c is 
incident to the group. The individual achieves freedom o y en 
group to which he belongs exercises intelligent contro y consensu^ 
is a primary task of educational leaders to help teachers discover this 
means of freedom. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. In your state, can a local union a^ted tvilh the 

unit of the state teachers’ association? Write your state associa q 

to get the answer. , » j o 

2. \Vhat is your reaction to Joining organization to 

3. What changes could be made in your local teacners org 

cause more teachers to be interested? 

4. What are the advantages of belongfog to the ^ . f Classroom 

5. Would it be a ss-ise move for the AFT and the 
Teachers of the NEA to unite and form one orgamza 

"^e^cSi^onr own local teachers’ organization against the criteria in dns 

chapter. 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

et d.: Lefs Look at the Attacks the Schools, College of Ed 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1931. _ problem 

American Federation of Teachers: 

No. 1 ” School and Society, 37:493 (May 1. -) 

American Federation of Teachers, Chicago; 

The AFT in Smdler Cities, 1952. 

Constitution of the AFT, 1952. 

hobor and Education in the Present Crisis, ivoi. 

Labor's Program for Classroom Teach^- 

Qve^tiorw and Answers about the AFT, 1950. 

Scfecfcd Stofcmenfs of John Dewey about the ATi , ivou 
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occur his expulsion from the union would be requested The 
Sded ^superintendent that the board of educaUon had ^ " 
bargaininu agreement with the janitors’ union providing for -f 
Sue o*e? than members of the union. ^ 

the janitor in question were dropped from the union, he would Ifewise 
lose his position as janitor in the schools. The agent sugges , . 

that the superintendent should interview two or three unassigned mem 
hers of the union so that in the event a replacement was necessary, a 
ianitor could he located quickly. 

Several weeks later, the teachers and principal filed a second complain 
against the same janitor for the same reason. Again, the agent was calle . 
Again, a personal check was made. Again, the investigation proved tee 
accusation, and the janitor was notified that at the next re^ar 
of the union, his expulsion would be requested on the ground that he hao 
violated the code adopted by the union. 

A day later, the superintendent received a %vritten resignation from the 
Janitor involved. A replacement was found very quickly. 

Subsequently, the superintendent and the union agent discussed me 
whole affair. The union agent asserted that the janitors* union felt mat 
every member had a right to follow his own choices, provided his conduct 
was not inimical to the best interests of the schools— that when his con- 
duct was not in the best interest of Ae schools, he could no longer be 
supported by his own organization. The union, therefore, had disciplined 
its own member. The officers had presented Ae possibility of expulsion 
so effectively that the janitor chose to resign his position rather than 
face the condemnation of his fellows. 

Perhaps if teachers, through their organizations, could translate 
common beliefs and commitments into such self-discipline, there woulu 
be less and less need for the kind of administration which teachers dislike 


because it is “autocratic.” 

It is an interesting fact that teachers often refuse to accept responsi- 
bility through their own organizations but at the same time object 
vehemently when executive officers employed by the board of education 
do their prescribed duty of taking action. 

If teachers are to seek higher salaries, they should take action them- 
selves to weed out the incompetents and the drones, they should take 
action themselves through their organizations to improve the quality of 
teaching, they should take action themselves to develop better curricula 
for the children, they should take action themselves to improve the guid- 
ance services in the schools, and they should continually seek to promote 
better community-teacher understanding of tlie importance and signifi- 
cance of public education. 

Administrators have the responsibility of supplying the leadership 



CHAPTER 18 Participation in Administration by 
Teachers 


It is a common practice to talk about democracy in sc oo a ^ t 
tion, but it is not so common to find deliberately planne orgamza i 
procedures for achieving democratic administration. In prece g 
ters, it has been repeatedly pointed out that the best so utions o 
lems of the professional personnel are discovered by coopera P , 
ning. Now we ask the question: How can schools mnflict- 

the^cipaUon of teachers in planning ^ 

ing \vith commonly accepted beliefs that boards of e u , , . 
power and authority to determine policy? How ran sc °° ® 
be designed to include teacher participation and ye pr 
leaders’ position in the school? . . warv nf 

Many superintendents of schools and school prmcipa r 
broad Lmpts to include teachers in plans for ‘•'ta^tratmn of ^ 

Many hoards of education look askance at “ ' attitude of 

in policy making and planning. To a marked de^ee. a^mde o^ 

skepticL expressed by administraHon time, 

earLr edncaRonal trai4rg. For example, a weU-kno™ ^ 

well-received textbook in administration contained the followmg. 

Every business, whether public or ^Tind^Sl concerns have 

pay dividends in money or in service. Stockbo of such con- 

historically been aware of the . ,o the running of an cf- 

«ms. . .. there are hundreds ef deta& ““'^“‘'“ha^roJible. Plans 
fident school or a school system for which someo . j^^jt be properly 

nrnst be made and poUeies adopted; die plara ”^‘h ill Aow 

earned out or executed and information mu which uall also be- 

how efficiently the plans and ^ general statement of the 

come Ujc basis for new plans and policies, itus is y 

function of administration.* t Aj^tniHration p. S, The 

■Ward G. Boeder, The Fendamenrel. of TubUc School McolnUlrCoo. p. 
MacmiUan Company, Ne^v York, 1930. 
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because they are held responsible and that if responsibmty and contrp] - 

are to run parallel, they should have complete control. Th^ objection is 

based upon a naive beUef that hoards of education 

ents to initiate policies, initiate plans of action, and 

accomplished in the schools. If tliis were a sound assimption, it would 

mean Lt boards of education really take the position ^ 

“rubber-stamping Mies.” PracticaUy aU boards woidd ^ ' 

shSadb^o considered. Boards of education e^ect 

ning-at least to the extent that the board is mcluded. ^e o^“‘ 

ing superintendent finds himself in a 

sniped the rubber-stamp theory or he admits that d^^ 

opeLve planning. It is clear that objectors of ^ 
clarified their own thinking on the question f =P°“*;'‘2;^fXns rf 

education hold school superintendents '•“P°“* cLpera- 

action and for executing plans according to pohcies develojd co^m 

tively. Boards of education are seldom *° “d™ superin- 

to make plans and to develop policies are both vested in the superm 

tendent. Legally, they cannot admit it. inured in one per- 

Now, if the power to develop pohci^ia not to lodged mone^P^^^ ^ 

son, who should participate? A httle Imow g ^ i^^cted by 

search in social control leads one to p^rds of education 

the policy should have a share in its dete ^ h 

Z£,g‘ J WJI .. 4. F0d.» -I 

f^d wanaQg. mid that ha 1*1* meehaDism aad aa mpoid 

Thus the objection becomes a sort or Cince democracy is 

of the admiJiistrator’s basic lack of aith “ such an 

based, primarily, upon faith m P®°P ® ,, j„ democratic administra- 


oaseu, pnmanly, upon lam. ^ democratic 

objector can scarcely be called a true intelliaence 

tion. Lack of faith ii people and lack of Mb ” mMge 


are not con- 


tion. Lack of faith in people and lack °t *aim “ - effective 

ducive to teacher groU, Md grmvlh, democraPc practice 

ness in school administration. Ueard is expressed by the 

A second objection which is ocrasionaliy 
Statement, “I can see thi^s Jwm Ac, ro p cannot stand 

sort of attitOaniaThTtre argument m ^ assume qualities 

under careful scrutiny. To take su a P ^ Actually, school ad- 

of intelligence wMch border upon *c fupema^ ,, 

ministrators differ as widely as trach P position 

and svith respect to plans for achievmg the goals. 
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The same author quoted a statement from the publication of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the NEA as an indication of the duties 
and responsibilities of school administrators, as follows:^ 

(c) All the educational activities of die city should be centered in tlie ofBce 
of the superintendent of schools. 

(b) The administrative work of the schools should be based upon principles 
of business administration; certain functions should be delegated to com- 
petent subordinates. 

( c) The superintendent should have power to initiate and to execute appoint- 
ment of employees. 

(d) The budget should be prepared by die superintendent of schools. 

( e) The superintendent should have die power to initiate new policies and to 
make rules and regulations. 

( f) The superintendent should supervise instruction. 

(g) The superintendent should select textbooks. 

(h) The superintendent should have authority over employees. 

Many superintendents of schools and many school principals now serv- 
ing in the schools were taught that the chief administrator of a school 
system was elected to his office for the purpose of determining policies, 
recommending policies to the board, executing the policies, and evaluat- 
ing the policies. Furthermore, these same administrators have, in many 
cases, educated boards of education, often against their own better 
Judgments, that boards of education should elect superintendents to “run 
the schools.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that large numbers of school ad- 
ministrators talk like Jefferson but act like Hamilton. They have recog- 
mzed that we cannot expect to teach people the art of democratic liv- 
ing in a social situation which is authoritarian in natiue. They realize 
that schools should be administered according to a democratic pattern. 
They tell people that schools should be organized to give teachers a 
definite part in planning and policy making, but they have been trapped 
by own learnings; they have convinced boards of education ac- 
cording to their early teachings; they have become habituated to pro- 
cedures which violate their own beliefs. And what is worse, many are 
at loss concerning a method for making the transition from “superin- 
tendent-centered schools to “cooperative schools.” 

In defense of themselves, when presented with recommendations for 
changing to more democratic plans or organization, these men often offer 
some interesting, but understandable, excuses. 

Some administrators say they cannot accept democratic administration 

'Ibid., pp. 29-30. quoted from The Status of the Superintendent. First Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence of the NEA, p. 18. The italics are added. 
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if they are experts, it is very likely that their experiences as participants 
have made them so. Why do they attempt to deny to teachers the veiy 
type of experience which has enriched their own powers? The real basis 
for this objection lies in feeUngs that their osvn status might be challenged 
if teachers could become expert, too. It is an old trick of autocratic rule 
to keep the ruled in ignorance. It is no netv device to maintain state by 
denying co-workers the opportunity to grow. Neither is it mthm the 
framework of our democratic theory of social control. If intelligence is 
of basic value, aU participants must be guaranteed the right to become 


ever more expert. *. • i r*. 

If the professional staff is to decide what to do. say some, "What is lett 
for me?” Administration, however, connotes carrying out P ans o ac on. 
Actually, any administrator who encourages staff participation ' ^ ^ 

that he has infinitely more to do than before. Teachers can 
faster than most administrators can execute plans appropna e o 
The trouble wth these administrators is that they are seelang easy v^ys; 
they are afraid to face the responsibility of executing pans o ' 

Thus such an objector is exposing laclc of confident^ m o\ 

When a superintendent devises the plans, no one bu ' se . t 

of failure, but if others share in the development of plans, they will 
Nvith keen interest the execution of diem. ' 

Another objection is that extensive participab^ leads , 1 

and that committee action leads to bureaucracy. This o jec ^ig^or 
upon words and meanings. It is artificial and ooteterfeit K 
thinks of cooperative planning as mere division of a or, inquiry 

but if he thinks of cooperative planning as the ano*en 

and judgment of smaller groups in the solutron of problems rt rs anrthe 

If a teaser committee "functions as "”;yjf™the 

bureaucracy might develop; but if a committee s ^ r ^ H-n the pro- 
purpose of submitting its findings to the 

cedure is not bureaucratic. The first procedme is no profes- 

The objectors to cooperative planning, it seem , hck f-* 
sional workers, they fear their own ^adequate under- 

sation mechanisms to preserve status, an ^ y 

standing of the growth aspects of “ alUomers of the earth. 

Today there are challenges to j every hand. They 

Our very democratic ideals are -^effectiveness. School admin- 

can be perpetuated only if they prove the creative abilities of 

istrators have the unusual °^®“^'„X*ducation. Administra- 

teachers in the great task of admimstt^g p , .gna] personnel the 

tors have the opportunity to extend to the en P . teachers thrill 

satisfaction which comes from cooperative ..imilar opportunities 

from the experience, they are most likely to e-xteud similar opp 
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that “I can see things from the broad point of view” really means that 
the view of the administrator should hie accepted by all the people in- 
volved. Such procedure surely and certainly leads to distrust, dulling of 
intelligence, and deep-rooted emotional conflicts. This objection is based 
upon a conviction of superiority and upon a desire to maintain status. 

A third objection often heard is, “Such participation is inefficient.” 
The basic assumption imderlying this objection is that efficiency is a uni- 
versal value of an absolute nature, but efficiency must always be meas- 
ured in terms of the desired results, not in terms of some arbitrary unit. 
The mine operator may measure efficiency of organization in terms of 
the number of tons mined per day, or he may measiure it in terms of the 
amount of profits per dollar invested. Too much coal may reduce profits. 
Or the mine owner might measure efficiency in terms of the happiness 
of the miners. The goals cast the mold for the measure of efficiency; ef- 
ficiency is never absolute; it must always be measured in terms of the 
desired results. The schools are designed primarily to produce growth 
of intelligence, to produce growth in the ability to participate in the solu- 
tion of problems. If the administrator assumes that he alone is to make 
policy, he denies the teachers the right to participate in activities which 
are likely to produce growth. In diese days “growth of teachers in service” 
is a byword with superintendents; scarcely a superintendent can be found 
who would not agree that one of die chief jobs of administration is to 
bring about teacher improvement. Thus efficiency must be measured in 
terms of growth, and when it is measured in such terms, efficiency is 
emergent only when teachers have positive and large parts in the de- 
termining of policies. 


I m the expert, say some. These objectors fail, however, to complete 
the sentence by indicating in what areas they are experts. Are they 
expert executives? If so, let them demonstrate that expertness by artisti- 
cally executing the plans of actions arrived at by consensus. Are they 
experts in public relations? If so, let them exercise that expertness in 
acquainting the public with the plans devised by cooperative action. Are 
they experts in curriculum revision? Let them act as resource persons for 
teachers who are studying the curriculum. Are they experts in finance? 
Let them use that expertness in translating the cooperatively devised 
proposals into budgets. Actually, if superintendent are experts, and most 
of tliem are more expert than others in many areas, the basic reason for 
tlieir expertness stems from the fact that they have participated more in 
group discussions and in group situations. They have had more oppor- 
tunities to share ideas \vilh other educators; they have been given more 
opportunities to attend professional meetings; they belong to more or- 
ganizations where decisions have been made by groups; they have en- 
gaged in more cooperative planning with boards of education. In fact. 
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education following deliberation and inquiry by the staff, he cannot 
afford to “fly off the handle” or sulk over the situation, because if he does, 
the group of professional people willi whom he works will assign a low 
rating to his leadership. On the contrary, tlie status leader must swallow 
his pride and prove that whether or not he agrees with the policy, he 
will execute plans of action which conform to the policy. Sometimes such 
behavior is not easy. But it is necessary. 

The status leader cannot afford to give the professional staff the im- 
pression that he thoroughly enjoys authority. To do so is likely to destroy 
the confidence of professional people who are least dependent upon him, 
namely, the emergent leaders of tire groups who have participate in 
planning, deliberation, and inquiry. 

At times the status leader may be called upon to risk his own personal 
welfare in carrying out his obligations to the group. While such situations 
are never pleasant, a group which is highly polarized around goa s an 
purposes invariably attaches great significance and importance to willing- 
ness on the part of the leader to respond, when called upon, to risk ms 
personal welfare in carrying out the plans of action devise y 
Status leaders should let members of the professiona group 
they enjoy the company of members of the profession mor 
enjoy the company of members of the board of education or of the po 
litical leaders in the community. The leader who crea es ^ 

that he prefers to associate with those who confrol is usua y j S 
poor leader by groups where morale is low, in groups w 
emphasis upon formality, and in larger organizations. 
leaL has really suppo^d, actively, cooperative action ^^ingjo^h^gh 
morale, a strong feeling of togetherness, and freedom o ^ 

he will suffer Liously by sLwing evidence of prefernng to be with 

“ £rix.«s' Si 

policies so thoroughly that it will be unnecessay jLisinns is usually 
themselves. The leader who frequently reverses his d J 

judged to be a poor leader in groups where there is a high degree 

agreement concerning a course of action. is determined 

Being a status leaL in school situations where 
by cooperative action is a tough job, but it m be 

policies are broad and general. To earty out po ici , wasteful and 

detailed and specific. The thinking of many outUnes 

confusing. Someone must translate general po cy S f schools 
of plans'into specifics. This is the job of ^to^ted the 

and his designated status leaders. Miller and Spaldmg have m 
importance of status leaders as follows:’ 

•Van Miller and W. B. Spalding, The Publ^ Administration of American c 

PP. 491-492, World Book Company, New York, 1954. 
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to children, and if children recapture the thrill of democratic participa- 
tion, we need have no fear about the realization of our great American 
dream. 

There is, however, a continued need for “status leaders” in the public 
schools. 

The Continued Need for Status Leaders 
The superintendent of schools and the principal of a school have roles 
to play which are essential to successful operation of a school system. 
Even though teachers should have a large part in planning, policy making, 
and evaluation of plans of action, Acre is still a great need for status 
leaders, and probably there always will be such a need. 

It is one thing to arrive at a course of action by cooperative planning, 
but it is quite a different problem to enforce that course of action. No 
plan or policy, no set of rules and regulations, no program of action is 
worth the energy required for its development unless action results. 
There is a need for execution. The status leader is essential to execution. 

Authority is a practical necessity in social situations of all types. Au- 
thority is essential in the operation of a school system. But authority in 
a democratic society lies not in persons, but in common agreement con- 
cerning a course of action. If there is no common agreement, only one 
alternative exists: to establish authority in a person. Thus the really diffi- 
cult problem facing educational leaders is the problem of devising prac- 
tical means for arriving at a commonly accepted course of action. Once a 
course of action is discovered and accepted, there is a demand for leader- 
ship to cany out the plans quickly, efficiently, and effectively. 

If a school administrator is faced with the problem of executing plans 
of action which have emerged from deliberation and inquiry by the pro- 
fessional staff and the board of education, he must make decisions quickly 
in terms of the plan of action or his adequacy as a leader will be judged 
low. In the eyes of individuals who participated in group planning, the 
administrator must leam how to translate policies into action quickly. 

Furthermore, the administrator who is successful in executing policies 
developed through cooperative deliberation must understand those poli- 
cies so thoroughly that he can make decisions with confidence. If a leader 
does not create the impression diat he has confidence in his decisions, his 
adequac)' wll be judged Imv by those who helped to devise the policy 
which he is utilizing in making decisions. If the school superintendent 
fails to execute with confidence and dispatch plans of action developed 
jointly by the staff and board, he is very likely to lose face quickly, and if 
he loses prestige by such failure, he may also lose his position as status 
leader. 

The status leader must leam to control his emotions; if he is not in 
sympathy %vith the policy whidi has been approved by the board of 
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of democracy demands that thinking, discussion, deliberation, and in- 
quiry proceed cooperatively. If this book has any one purpose which is 
more important than others, it is to stimulate professional people to 
engage in the cooperative kind of inquiry which will do for educational 
practice that which is so sorely needed in all areas of public administra- 
tion. 


iUU. 

It is rather easy to find a way in which teacher participation will be 
possible, but that is not enough. We must find a pattern of organization 
which \vill guarantee that teachers \vill have a share in policy making, 
evolving plans of action, and evaluating plans of action. 

To do this we should first examine what we know about learning. The 
psychologists tell us that motivation is the central problem in learning, 
that transfer of training is proportional to the degree to which situations 
are similar in meaning, that practice related to a meaningful goal is pro- 
ductive of learning, that responses of the learner are modified by the 
consequences, that learning best takes place when the learner sees a 
meaningful pattern, that behavior is selective in terms of goals thought to 
he valuable by the learner, and that responses are selected, eliimnated, 
organized, and stabilized in terms of their relevance to the learners 
goals.* , - 

This synthesis-of-learaing theory leads to the conclusion that a plan ot 
administrative organization in a school should 

1. Be designed to utilize the best thinking of the enliie professional personnel 

in arriving at policies and plans of action. 

2. Be designed to help the professional staff solve the problems which see 

real and significant to them, , j 

3. Be designed to cause the professional personnel to look upon rules and 

regulations as the moving spirit of the group. 

4. Be designed to stimulate inquiry. 

5. Be designed to result in plans of action rather t an mere a • , 

6. Be designed for carrying out plans of action wiA e ciency an ^ , . 

7. Be desired to uto the best thinking of the professional personnel m 

8. Betst®el’r^v:trchers sntisfacffon from seeing their thinking trans- 

9. B?dj?;eTtThre‘‘r Native ability of every professional agent. 


Any soimd plan of organization for 

should start ^^th the ttncher in the classroom. Most of the important 
professional problems are to be foimd diere. ^ cBouId 

All teachers in a given school building, hioluding 

Mganize, elect a chairman and a secretary, and proceed 

^ nf T.camtnz, 


-^S^unze, elect a chairman ana a secreiaiy, t 

* R. McConnell, "Synthesis of Learning II pp. 256^286, 

Ye^book of the NaUo Jl Society for the Study ofEducaUon, Part il. PP 
^bhc School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Hi., 194-. 
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In executing policy the status leader will find it necessary to have prin- 
cipals do some things, teachers do others, bookkeepers and purchasing agents 
do sUll others, and so on. He will be involved with secretaries, storeroom 
clerks, deliverymen, sellers, and a host of people. Unless he has authority, he 
may not be able to get all of them to help put the policy into effect. As he 
executes policy, he carries on many specific acts, each of which is necessary 
if the general policy is to be effective. A major difference between the de- 
velopment of policy and the execution of it lies in the difference between 
general principles and specific acts. 

Status leaders, then, are needed to effect the execution of the agreements 
reached by the groups they serve. They are needed to maintain and improve 
the organization of each group. 

The problems which arise in connection with administration of the 
personnel of the schools are extremely difficult for the status leader, the 
superintendent of schools. The superintendent is an intermediary between 
the professional staff and the lay board of education. He is frequently 
forced to face two ways. Unless he has the support and confidence of his 
professional associates, he is fortunate if he can escape the development 
of a divided personality. There is always the danger that the superin- 
tendent will become so immersed in die detail and routine of his office 
tliat he can give little if any attention to the significant personnel prob- 
lems which demand solution. Under such conditions the status leader is 
often forced to assume a position favoring the status quo. The business 
aspects of the school system, the pressures of building programs, the 
pressures of political forces and heavy taxpayers, and the petty com- 
plaints of parents harass the average superintendent to the point where 
he may become frantic and frustrated. To expect such a status leader to 
assmne the additional responsibilities of creating new plans of action for 
dealing with personnel problems is naive indeed. The answer to this 
difficult situation lies in organizing the professional staff of the schools 
so that tlie personnel of the schools can spend the necessary time in 
deliberation, inquiry, discussion, and evaluation to the end that through 
their pooled efforts more appropriate policies can be presented to the 
board of education for legal action. The wise superintendent will give 
great support to staff participation in determining policies which affect 
the professional staff, and once such policies have been enacted into 
legal policies by the board of education, such an administrator will 
execute the policies by means of the executive organization of the school, 
delegating responsibility and authority as the needs may require. 

Tliere is nothing so important in the United States as rethinking the 
whole problem of democratic control and its implications for every social 
or economic group. Neither the rethinking nor tlie action growing tliere- 
from can be brought about in a day, a week, or a year. The very nature 
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eral worldng committees. The number of committees should he directly 
proportional to the number of teachers in a building; where there are six 
teachers, no more than two committees should exist; where there are sixty 
teachers, as many as six or eight committees might well be established. 
Wherever possible, committees should be established for 

1. Study of the purposes and goals of the school-building unit. 

2. Study of the curriculum. 

3. Improving home-school communication. 

4. Improving teachers in service. 

5. Studying all phases of teacher welfare. 

6. Evaluation of the school’s program. 

In school buildings with less than twenty teachers, these committees 
probably should be reduced to three, as follows: 


1. Committee to study the curriculum. 

2. Committee to study improving home-school communicaUon. 

3. Committee to study teacher welfare. 

Once the committees have been created by the staff, j 

be requested to indicate on prepared ballots wUch ^ j 

prefer, indicating first, second, and third choices. The secre ^ y 
then list under each committee heading the names o a P®™ cecretarv 
that committee first choice. If one committee is overstaffed, 
should examine all ballots and transfer some to 

second choices. This process should continue unhl a nnoor 

about equal in size. Every member of the staff should have the oppor 

tunity to serve on one committee. j « cporptarv. 

Each committee should meet and elect a chairman ^ 

The committee should define its purposes and goals, plan 

meetings, and otherxvise determine a whole should 

After the committees have organized,^ the slaii a 
establish an over-all building council consisting ot 


1. The principal. 

2. The chairman of the teachers in the building. ^ 

3- The elected chairmen of each committee (minimum o )■ 

The building council should have among its duties and responsibilities 
the following; 

1- To examine and evaluate plans of action 

2- To suggest problems tor stady by ^ swk jo^^ committees for 

3. To refer plans received, but rejected, ba 

further consideration— wth suggestions. «rnnnced 

A. To reijuest committees to revise or modify pk P P 
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5. To submit final proposals affecting only the local building to the entire 
faculty for examination, discussion, and action. 

6. To submit proposals which affect agencies outside the local building to the 
all-school planning assembly for scrutiny and evaluation. 

7- To modify proposals made in item 6 according to suggestions of the all- 
school assembly. 

8. To elect one of its members to serve on the all-school assembly. 

9. To call upon specialists and consultants employed by the district. 

The principal should execute all plans developed by the building 
council with energy and dispatch. The executive function should reside 
in the principal, not in the chairman of the faculty or in any committee. 
This is very important. The development of policies must be a cooperative 
venture, but the execution of policy must be centralized or little action is 
likely to result. If the principal refuses or fails to execute policy developed 
by the staff through the organization, he should be asked by die superin- 
tendent to account for his inability or unwillingness to assume executive 
responsibility. 

The entire staff of the whole school system should organize as a unit as 
described elsewhere.® In addition to electing a president and other offi- 
cers, it should establish an all-school assembly consisting of: 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. The president of the local teachers' organization. 

3. The elected representative from each of the building councils. 

4. A member of the board of education. 

5. A member selected from the FTA. 

The all-school assembly should have the following powers and duties: 

1. To examine all proposals made by the local professional organization of 
teachers and to determine whether or not such proposals should 

a. Be approved and recommended to the board of education through the 
superintendent of schook. 

b. Be referred back to the ori^nating body for revision and/or reexamina- 
tion. 

c. Be referred to a special committee selected by the assembly. 

d. Be referred to the several building councils for their study and for 
their reactions. 

e. Be referred to the parent counciL 
/. Be rejected without referral. 

2. To examine all proposals made by die parents’ council and to determine 
whether or not such proposals should be 

a. Approved and recommended to the board through the superintendent 
of schools. 


» See chapters on Teacher Activity in Organizations, and Teachers’ Organizations. 
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11. To appoint special committees without limitation as to number or purpose 
which shall report only to the assembly. 

12. To utilize all the specialists, supervisors, consultants, physicians, nurses, 
etc., employed by the board for expert advice and council and to request 
such persons to meet with the assembly to help in formulating policies. 

Functions of the Local Professional Organization of Teachers 
The local professional organization shall have the following powers and 

duties: 


1. To adopt its own constitution and bylaws. ATrr 

2. To affiliate with the state teachers* association, the NEA, the Afl, tne 
Association for Childhood Education, or other professional organizations 
as its membership may determine. 

3. To adopt a code of ethics and standards for membership. 

4. To determine in its bylaws who shall be entitled to membership. 

5. To develop a program for improvement of the services of the sc oo . 

6. To study any aspect of school administration, school operation, or y 
other problem concerning the schools. 

V. To submit all proposals to the aU-school assembly. 

8. To receive and examine proposals from the all*s^ool :«sem y. 

9. To have representation on the all-school assernbly in the perso 
president of the association and one member elected by e asso ' 

10. To abstain from assuming any execuUve functions of 

tionj the executive functions are assigned to the supermten en 

and his administrative staff. , u fhfi 

11- To abstain from submitting proposals to any bui mg c u ’ . 

parents' council, or to the board of education; all proposa s or 
Uon of aoy group or groups must first be submitted to the all-school as 

12. To utilize the services of all special agents employed by ^ 

education in the study of school problems (physicians, psychologisls, 
nurses, attorneys, supervisors, consultants, speci tea ers, e 

Functions of the Parents* Council 
*1^6 parents' council shall have such powers and duties 
termine, provided that it shall assume none of the execuhre , 

•he superintendent of schools and his administrahrm s , P 
sliall assume no duties or repsonsibilities designated y aw 
of education, provided it shall issue proposals only ‘o ^ 

eU-school assembly. The parents’ council shall have the folio g 

hi addition: 

To examine and react to proposals submitted to it by the all s 
*emhly. 

^ To submit proposals to the all-school assembly. 
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b. Beferred back to the parents’ countiL 
0 . Referred to the local professional organization. 

d. Referred to the several huildlng committees. 

e. Referred to a special committee. 

3. To'^examtoe aU proposals made by the board of educaUon and to de- 
termine whether or not such proposals should be . . j , 

a. Approved and recommended to the board through the supenntendent 
of schools. 

b. Referred back to the board. 

c. Referred to the professional organization. 

d. Referred to the several building commmittees. 

e. Referred to the parents' council. 

f. Rejected. 

4. To examine all proposals made ly any one or more of the building coun 
cils and to determine whether or not such proposals should be 
o. Approved and recommended to the board of education through e 
superintendent of schools. , 

h. Referred to the building councils not responsible for submission of the 
proposal for study and reaction. 

0 . Referred to the local professional organization for study and recom- 
mendation. 


d. Referred to the parents’ council for study and reaction. 

e. Referred to the board for study and reaction. 

f. Referred to special committees for study and reaction. 

g. Refened back to the initiating building council. 

h. Examined by all groups and dien reexamined by the assembly. 

5. To make proposals to any one or more groups for the purpose of stim- 
ulating inquiry which would result in receiving plans of action from the 


groups. 

6. To consider any problem referred to it by the parents' councU, the pro* 
fessional organization, the superintendent of schools, the board of educa- 
tion, or any one or more of the building councils. 

7. To consider any problem referred to it by any community organization, 
provided that such consideration shall include referral to appropriate 
subsidiary groups. 

8. To keep accurate minutes of all meetings and to send copies of sue 
minutes to each member of tb© assembly, to the parents* council, the pro- 
fessional organization, the superintendent of schools, each building prin- 
cipal, the board of education, each building council, and each building 

committee. 

9. To coordinate the activities of the several building councils, the parents 
council, the board of education, and the professional organization o 
teachers. 

10. To abstain from assuming any executive activities; the executive functions 
of the school system are assigned to the superintendent of schools an 
the administrative staff. 



gives people of 'the commun- 
ity the power to elect board 
members (no other powers) 



The children in the schools 

for whom the schools are maintained, staffed, equipped, and operated 
Chart III. Execution of Policies (Not Determination of Policies) 
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3, To be represented on the all-school assembly by a parent elected by the 
council. 

4. To utilize the services of especially trained professional agents of the board 
of education in the study of school problems. 

Ftinciions of the Board of Education 
The board of education is the legal body established by the laws of the 
state to determine officially policies for Ae operation of the schools. Its 
duties and powers are those prescribed by law, and notliing in this pat- 
tern of administrative organization shall be considered by any unit in ad- 
ministration as contrary to the legal responsibility of the board. This pat- 
tern of organization has been devised to assure the board of education 
that recommendations made to the board by its executive officer, the 
superintendent of schools, have been examined before submission to the 
board. While the superintendent of schools is the executive officer of the 
board, he is also the professional agent of the teachers and other cer- 
tificated employees of the school. The board is invited to elect one of its 
members to serve as a voting member of the all-school assembly. 

It is the intent of this organizational pattern to provide the necessary 
machinery to enable the superintendent to prepare his recommendations 
to the board of education with the word “we," which “we" should include 
parents, teachers, principals, teachers^ organizations, the board, and the 
superintendent. 

The professional personnel expect the board of education to delegate 
the execution of its policies to the superintendent of schools. Tlie pro- 
fessional staff expects the superintendent to execute policies and plans of 
action adopted by the board of education with dispatch and efficiency. 

None of the recommendations of the all-school assembly shall be con- 
sidered binding upon the board of education, but the board should 
consider all such recommendations as the best thinking of those directly 
concerned with the professional aspects of all problems of the school. 

Functions of the Building Councils 
The building councils shall have the foUowmg rights and duties: 

1. To consider all proposals and recommendations submitted by the stand- 
ing committees created by the teachers in the building. 

2. To submit proposals to the committees. 

3. To submit proposals to the all-school assembly. 

4. To examine and react to proposals made by the all-school assembly. 

5. To examine and react to proposals made by the building principal. 

6. To cooperate fully with the all-school assembly. 

7. To create specid committees which shall report only to the building 
council. 
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8. To cooperate wth other standing committees of the building. 

9. To meet with similar committees of other buildings. 

10. To utilize the special agents employed by the board of education (super- 
intendent, supervisors, specialists, counselors, physicians, nurses, etc.) . 

If only Uiree coimnittees exist in a school, the three committees 
should be: 


1. Committee on curricultnn. 

2. Committee on teacher welfare. 

3. Committee on parent-teacher communication (or public relations). 

Function of the PTA 

The PTA shaU function as outlined in its otvn constitution and bylaws, 
but it shall have the following duties and powers in addition: 

1. To select two parents to serve on the parent-teacher committee of th 
building. 

2. To elect two parents to serve on a parents council. 

3. To submit proposals to the parent-teacher communications committee. 

4. To submit proposals to the parents^ council. ,^„,„T,{fvsKons 

5. To examine and react to proposals from the parent-teacher commmncatmns 

committee. , 

8. To examine and react to proposals from the parent • .T^rvtinn*; of the 

T. To abstain from assuming any executive or admunstraUve funcbo 

8. To^bstain from submitting proposals to the all-sohool 

through the parents- cnundl or through the teacher-parents commnnmahons 

committee of the building. 

Functions of the Organization of Staff Memhers in a Building 

The entire professional staff of each school 
a president and secretary, and divide the staff mto 
“ittees. three of which shall be committees on: 

!• Curriculum. 

2. Teacher welfare. 

3. Parent-teacher communications. 

fhe committees’ memhers shall be selected hy the st^. ^ ^ 
dpah hut the principal shall be considered as a .nember of ^ 

•Ibe huildml staff shall have the foUowing dubes and powers. 

1- To select, create standing committees and to select members drereof. 

2- To define the areas of work of each comnuttee. 

To submit proposals to any committee. ^ 

^ To examine and react to proposals of commi es. 
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8. To utilize the special agents employed by the board in the study of school 
’ problems (physicians, supervisors, nurses, psychologists, superintendent, 
etc.). 

Functions of the Building Committees 

The building committees shall be elected or selected by the entire staEE 
in a school building, provided that the PTA shall have the right to selert 
two of its own members to serve on any committee concerned wtb 
parent-teacher communication (public relations). A building committee 
shall have the following powers and duties; 

1. To examine such problems as are assigned to it by the staff of the bmld- 

mg* , .tj. 

2. To elect one teacher from its own membership to serve on the bmlding 
council, provided that any committee on public relations or paien^ 
teacher communication shall also elect one parent to serve on the build- 
ing council. 



Chart IV. The Service of Special Agents 


3. To submit proposals to the building council. 

4. To submit proposals to the professional staff of the building. 

5. To consider and react to prosposals submitted to it by the building 
council. 

6. To consider and react to proposals submitted to it by the professional staff 
of the building. 

7. To consider and react to proposals submitted to it by the principal. 
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rapidly and most surely when tiie learner joins as a participant in initiat- 
ing and planning the procedures which are to be followed in attacking a 
problem. It is not enough that schools be administered; teachers them- 
selves must participate in the whole program of a dmin i s tration from one 
end to the other. The school should be administered in such a way as to 
guarantee that teachers have a large share in devising proposals for 
operation of and administration of the schools. The problems of curricu- 



Chart V. Service Chart of All Groups 


luin, communication behveen professional people and the 
teacher welfare should all be^ dealt ^vith through coop^^^^ 
hoards of education, therefore, should provide in cir . 
lalions for cooperative efforts by the professional staff. 
policies which literally force the chief executive o cer 
^■ecommendations to the board on cduaiUonal matters and p 
personnel management wth the word we. 

•n^c contrast bcUvecn school systems which arc 
'vomcn who constantly use the phrase "I tord ^^•ith 

in which Jc chief cc^hvc ..nd, 

'o. the professional staff, recommend* or » sense of pe*"' 

arc marked in teachers' altitudes, in the teachers sense pc 
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5. To keep accurate minutes and distribute copies thereof to every member 
of the staff. 

6. To abstain from assuming any executive duties. 

7. To utilize the services of special agents. 

8. To create special committees to study particular problems provided that 
such committees must report only to the staff itself. 

Function of the Superintendent 

The superintendent of schools should be responsible for transmitting 
all proposals made by the all-school assembly to the board of education. 
The board of education, which is the legal policy-making body, should 
examine all proposals and dispose of them as its best judgment would 
indicate. If the proposals are enacted into policies, it becomes the duty of 
the superintendent to see that the policies are carried out. If the outcome 
is a plan of action, it is the duty of the superintendent to execute the plan 
with effectiveness and dispatch. 

The Board of Education 

Boards of education are elected by the people in conformity to our 
democratic ideals to express the judgment of the people concerning the 
operation of the schools. The hoard of education is a policy-making body. 
It is not an administrating body. Wise boards of education seek the 
counsel and advice of superintendents of schools before determination 
of educational policies. Superior boards of education expect the superin- 
tendent of schools to utilize the intelligence of the professional personnel 
in preparing advice and counsel for the board of education. Thus, su- 
perior boards of education select educational leaders as superintendents 
of schools who are capable of bringing about coordinated, cooperative 
blinking and planning of teachers to bear upon the basic problems of 
school administration. Such boards of education select superintendents 
who are willing to be and are capable of being servants and representa- 
tives of the professional staff rather than masters of them. Such boards 
will select men or women who conceive of their task as being primarily 
one of coordinating the ideas and plans of action of the professional staff 
through cooperative action. Superior boards of education select adminis- 
trators who will come to the hoard of education with proposals which 
are the result of consensus of the best judgment of the professional per- 
sonnel, rather than men who will come to the board with proposals which 
stem only from the creative genius of the superintendent himself, Su- 
perior boards of education will judge the worth of a superintendent in 
terms of his ability to mobilize the thinking and inquiry of the staff for 
development of educational proposals to be examined by the board. 

It is a well-known principle of psychology that growth takes place most 
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sonal worth, in teachers’ conception o£ their professional role, and in 
their readiness to become increasingly competent teachers. Those who 
are denied a voice in policy making will either lose interest in the process, 
or sabotage its workings, or attempt to use the process for their o^vn 
selfish gains. On the other hand, when the teachers know that the superin- 
tendent of schools is going to the board with the proposals of the staff, 
they become enthusiastic about improving themselves, about improving 
the schools, about improving the community, and about doing everything 
possible for the best interests of children. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. Apply the plan of organization presented in this chapter to your own 
school system. How many people ^vould be serving on the all-school assembly? 

2. Prepare a modified form of organization for a school system in which there 
is one high school, one junior high school, and five elementary schools. 

3. What would be the role of a teachers' union in the type of organization 
presented in this chapter? 

4. Make a list of the executive duties of a superintendent of schools. 

5. How would a pattern of organization like the one presented in this chapter 
change the duties and responsibilities of superintendents? 

6. What is your reaction to the chapter? 
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